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TRAVELS 
THROUGH 
FRANCE AND ITALY. 


Containing OBSERVATIONS on 


CHARACTER, 1 
CUSTOMS, | COMMERCE, 
RELIGION, ARTS, and 
GOVERNMENT, ANTIQUITIES. 


| WITH 
A particular Deſcription of the Town, TERRTrORx, 
and CLIMATE of NICE. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 


A REGISTER OF THE WEATHER, 
Kept during a Reſidence of Eighteen Months in that City. 
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Ut Homo qui erranti comiter monſtrat viam, 
Quaſi lumen de ſuo lumine accendat, facit : 


Nihilominus ipſi luceat, cum illi accenderit. Exxlus. 
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N 
. THROUGH 
FRANCE and ITALY. 


'LETTER: I. 


Dear Sir, Boulogne ſur mer, June 23, 1763. 
Vov laid your commands upon me at parting, to 
communicate from time to time the obſervations 
1 ſhould make in the courſe of my travels, and it was 
an injunction I received with pleaſure. In gratifying 


your curioſity, I ſhall find ſome amuſement to beguile 


the tedious hours, which, without ſome ſuch employ- 
ment, would be rendered inſupportable by diſtemper 
and diſquiet. | 

You knew, and pitied my fituation, traduced by 
malice, perſecuted by faction, abandoned by falſe 
patrons, and overwhelmed by the ſenſe of a domeſtic 
calamity, which it was not in the power of fortune to 
repair. : 
Su know with what eagerneſs I fled from my 
country as a ſcene of illiberal diſpute and incredible 
infatuation, where a few worthleſs incendiaries had, 
by dint of perfidious calumnies and atrocious abuſe, 
kindled up a flame which threatened all the horrors 
of civil difſenfion. 6 OY Hrn. 
I packed up my little family in a hired coach, and 
attended by my truſty ſervant, who had lived with 
me a dozen of years, and now refuſed to leave me, 
took the road to Dover, in my way to the South of 
{VOL 11, B France, 
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France, where I hoped the mildneſs of the climate 
would prove favourable to the weak ſtate of my 
lungs. | 


You adviſed me to have recourſe again to the Bath 


waters, from the uſe of which I had received great 


benefit the preceding winter: but I had many induce- 
ments to leave England. My wife earneſtly begged 
[I would convey her from a country where every ob- 
je& ſerved to nouriſh her grief: I was in hopes that 
a ſucceſſion of new ſcenes would engage her atten- 
tion, and gradually call off her mind from a ſeries of 
painful refleQtions; and I imagined the change of air, 
and a journey of near a thouſand miles, would have 
a happy effect upon my own conſtitution. But as the 
ſummer was already advanced, and the heat too ex- 


ceſſive for travelling in warm climates, I propoſed 


ſaying at Boulogne till the beginning of autumn, and 


in the mean time to bathe in the ſea, with a view to 
{ſtrengthen and prepare my body for the fatigues of 
ſuch a long journey. Bo 97 1 

A man who travels with a family of five -perſons, 
muſt lay his account with a number of mortifications; 
and ſome of theſe I have already happily overcome. 


Though I was well acquainted with the road to 


Dover, and made- allowances accordingly, I could 


not help being; chagrined at the bad accommodation 


and impi dent impoſition to which I was expoſed. 
Theſe I found the more diſagreeable, as we were de- 
tained a day extraordinary on the road, in conſequence 
of my wite's being indiſpoſed. | 


I need not tell you this is the worſt road in England, 
with reſpect to the conveniencies of travelling, and 


mult certainly impreſs foreigners with an unfavourable 


opinion of the nation in general. The chambers are 
in general cold and comfortleſs, the beds paultry, the 
cookery execrable, the wine poiſon, the attendance 
bad, the publicans inſolent, and the bills extortion ; 
there is not a drop of tolerable malt liquor to be had 
from London to Dover. off oz be | 


Every 
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Every landlord and every waiter harangued upon 
the knavery of a publican in Canterbury, who had 
charged the French ambaſſador forty pounds for a 
ſupper that was not worth forty ſhillings. They talked 
much of honeſty and conſcience ; but when they pro- 
duced their own bills, they appeared to be all of the 
ſame family and complexion. If it was a reproach 
upon the Engliſh nation, that an innkeeper ſhould 
pillage ſtrangers at that rate; it is a greater ſcandal, 
that the ſame fellow ſhould be able to keep his houſe 
| ſtill open. I own, I think it would be for the honour 
of the kingdom to reform the abuſes of this road; 
and in particular to improve the avenue to London 
by the way of Kent-ſtreet, which is a moſt diſgraceful 
entrance to ſuch an opulent city. A foreigner, in 
paſſing through this beggarly and ruinous ſuburb, 
conceives ſuch an idea of miſery and meanneſs, as all 
the wealth and magnificence of London and Weſt- 
minſter are afterwards unable to deſtroy. A friend 
of mine, who brought a Pariſian from Dover in his 
own poſt-chaiſe, contrived to enter Southwark after 
it was dark, that his friend might not perceive the 
nakedneſs of this quarter. The ſtranger was much 
pleaſed with the great number of ſhops full of mer- 
chandize, lighted up to the beſt advantage. He was. 
aſtoniſhed at the diſplay of riches in Lombard-ſtreet 
and Cheapfide. The badneſs of the pavement made 
him find the ſtre2ts twice as long as they were. They 
alighted in Upper Brook-ſtreet by Groſvenor- ſquare; 
and when his conductor told him they were then 
about the middle of London, the Frenchman declared 
with marks of infinite ſurpriſe, that London was very 
near as long as Paris. | , 

On my arrival at Dover I payed off my coachman, 
who went away with a heavy heart. He wanted 
much to croſs the ſea, and endeayoured to perſuade 
me to carry the coach and horſes to the other fide. If 
I had been reſolved to ſet out immediately for the 
South, perhaps I ſhould have taken his advice. — 
\ WW - ad 
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had retained him at the rate of twenty guineas per 


month, which was the price he demanded, and begun 
my journey without heſitation, I ſhould travel more 
agreeably than I can expect to do in the carriages 
of this country; and the difference of the expence 
would be a mere trifle. I would adviſe every man 
who travels through France to bring his own vehicle 
along with him, or at leaſt to purchaſe one at Calais 
or Boulogne, where ſecond-hand berlins and chaiſes 
may be generally had at reaſonable rates. I have 
been offered a very good berlin for thirty guineas : 
but before I make the purchaſe, I muſt be better in- 
formed touching the different methods of travelling 
in this country. | | 
Dover is commonly termed a den of thieves ; and 
I am afraid it is not altogether without reaſon it has 
acquired this appellation. The people are ſaid to live 


by piracy in time of war; and by ſmuggling and 
"— ſtrangers in time of peace: but I will do them 


the juſtice to fay, they make no diſtinction between 
foreigners and natives. Without all doubt a man 
cannot be much worſe lodged and worſe treated in 
any part of Europe; nor will he in any other place 
meet with more flagrant inſtances of fraud, impoſition, 
and brutality. One would imagine they had formed 
a general conſpiracy againſt all thoſe who either go to, 


or return from the continent. About five years ago, 


in my paſſage from Fluſhing to Dover, the maſter of 
the packet-boat brought to all of a ſudden off the 
South Foreland, although the wind was as favourable 
as it could blow. He was immediately boarded by a 
cuſtom-houſe boat, the officer of which appeared to 
be his friend. He then gave the paſſengers to under- 


ſtand, that as it was low water, the ſhip could not go 


into the harbour; but that the boat would carry 
them aſhore with their baggage. 4 | 
The cuſtom-houſe officer demanded a guinea for 
this ſervice, and the bargain was made. Before we 
quitted the ſhip, we were obliged to gratify the * 
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boy for his attendance, and to give drink-money to 
the ſailors. The boat was run aground on the open 
beach; but we could not get aſhore without the aſſiſt- 
ance of three or four fellows, who inſiſted upon being 
paid for their trouble. Every parcel and bundle as 
it was landed, was ſnatched up by a ſeparate porter: 
one ran away with a hat-box, another with a wig-box, 
a third with a couple of ſhirts tied up in a handker- 
chief, and two were employed in carrying a ſmall 
portmanteau that did not weigh | forty pounds, All 
our things were hurried to the cuſtom-houſe to be 
ſearched, and the ſearcher was paid for diſordering 
our clothes; from thence they were removed to the inn, 
where the porters demanded half-a-crown each for 
their labour. It was in vain to expoſtulate ; they 
ſurrounded the houſe like a pack of hungry hounds, 
and raiſed ſuch a clamour that we were fain to com- 
ply. After we had undergone all this impoſition, we 
were viſited by the maſter of the packet, who, having 
taken our fares, and wiſhed us joy of our happy ar- 
rival in England, expreſſed his hope that we would 
remember the poor maſter, whoſe wages were very 
ſmall, and who chiefly depended: upon the generoſity 
of the paſſengers.” I own I was ſhocked at his mean- 
neſs, and could not help telling him ſo. I told him, 
I could not conceive what title he had to any ſuch 
gratification: he had ſixteen paſſengers, who paid a 
guinea each, on the ſuppoſition that every perſon 
ſhould have a bed; but there were no more than 
eight beds in the cabin, and each of theſe was occu- 
pied before I came on board; ſo that if we had been 
detained at ſea a whole week by contrary winds and 
bad weather, one half of the paſſengers muſt have 
flept upon the boards, howſoever their health might 
have ſuffered from this want of accommodation. 
Notwithſtanding this check, he was ſo very abject 
and importunate, that we gave him a crown a piece, 
and he retired. ns ' £1 "2769-79318, 
B 3 The 
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The firſt thing I did when I arrived at Dover this 
laſt time, was to ſend for the maſter of a packet-boat, 
and agree with him to carry us to Boulogne at once, 
by which means I ſaved the expence of travelling by 
land from Calais to this laſt place, a journey of "Fats 
and-twenty miles. The hire of a veſſel from Dover 
to Boulogne is preciſely the ſame as from Dover to 
Calais, five guineas ; but this ſkipper demanded eight, 
and, as I did not know the fare, I agreed to give Fim 
ſix. We embarked between ſix and ſeven in the 
evening, and found ourſelves in a moſt wretched 
hovel, on board what is called a Folkſtone cutter. 
The cabin was ſo ſmall that a dog could hardly turn 
in it, and the beds put me in mind of the holes de- 
ſcribed in ſome catacombs, in which the bodies of 
the dead were depoſited, being thruſt in with the feet 
foremoſt; there was no getting into them but end- 

ways, and indeed they ſeemed ſo dirty, that nothing but 
extreme neceſſity could have obliged me to uſe them. 
We ſat up all night in a moſt uncomfortable ſituation, 
toſſed about by the ſea, cold, and cramped, and 
weary, and languiſhing for want of fleep. At three 
in the morning the maſter came down and told us we 
were juſt off the harbour of Boulogne, but the wind 
blowing off ſhore, he could not poſlibly enter, and 
therefore adviſed us to go aſhore in the boat. T went 
J upon deck to view the coaſt, when he pointed to the 
1 133 place where he ſaid Boulogne ſtood, declaring at the 
fame time, we were within a ſhort mile of the har- 
1 bour's mouth. The morning was cold and raw, 
. and I knew myſelf extremely ſubject to catch cold; 
nevertheleſs, we were all ſo impatient to be aſhore, 
l that I refolved to take his advice. The boat was 
already hoiſted out, and we went on board of it, after 
1 I had paid the captain and gratified his crew. We 
* | had ſcarcely parted from the ſhip, when we perceived a 
| boat coming towards us from the ſhore; and the 
A maſter gave us to underſtand, it was coming to carry 
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us into the harbour. When I objected to the trouble 
of ſhifting from one boat to another in the open ſea, 
which (by the bye) was a little rough; he ſaid it was 
a privilege which the watermen of Boulogne had to 
carry all paſſengers aſhore, and that this privilege he 
durſt not venture to infringe. This was no time nor 
place to remonſtrate. The French boat came along- 
ſide, half: filled with water, and we were handed 
from the one to the other. We were then obliged to 
lie upon our oars, till the captain's boat went on 
board and returned from the ſhip with a packet of 
letters. We were afterwards rowed a long league in 
a rough ſea, againſt wind and tide, before we reached 
the harbour, where we landed, benumbed with cold, 
and the women exceſſively fick : from our landing- 
place we were obliged to walk very near a mile to the 
inn where we purpoſed to lodge, attended by fix or 
ſeven men and women, - bare-legged, carrying our 
| baggage. This boat coſt me a guinea, beſides paying 
exorbitantly the people who carried our things; ſo 
that the inhabitants of Dover and of Boulogne ſeem to 

be of the ſame kidney, and indeed they underſtand 
one another perfectly well. It was our honeſt captain 
who made the ſignal for the ſhore-boat before I went 
upon deck ; by which means he not only gratified his 
friends, the watermen of Boulogne, but alſo ſaved 
about fifteen ſhillings portage, which he muſt have 
pou had he gone into the harbour; and thus he 
ound himſelf at liberty to return to Dover, which he 
reached in four hours, I mention theſe circumſtances 
as a warning to other paſſengers. When a man hires 
a packet-boat from Dover to Calais or Boulogne, let 
him remember that the ſtated price is five guineas ; 
and let him inſiſt upon being carried into the harbour 
in the ſhip, without paying the leaſt regard to the re- 
preſentations of the maſter, who is generally a little 
dirty knave. When he tells you it is low water, or 
the wind is in your teeth, you may ſay you will ſtay 
on board till it is high water, or till the wind comes 
B 4 __ favourable, 
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favourable. If he ſees you are reſolute, he will find 
means to bring his ſhip into the harbour, or at leaſt 
to convince you, without a poſſibility of your being 
deceived, that it is not in his power. er all, the 
fellow himſelf was a loſer by his fineſſe; if he had 
| wp into the harbour, he would have had another 
are immediately back to Dover, for there was a 
4 Scotch gentleman at the inn waiting for ſuch an op- 
| portunity. 5 V 
- Knowing my own weak conſtitution, I took it for 
granted this morning's adventure would coſt me a fit 
of illneſs; and what added to my chagrin, when we 
arrived at the inn, all the beds were occupied; ſo that 
we were obliged to fit in a cold kitchen above two 
hours, until ſome of the lodgers ſhould. get up. This 
was ſuch a bad ſpecimen of French accommodation, 
that my wife could not help regretting even the inns 
of Rocheſter, Sittingbourn, and Canterbury ; bad as 
they are, they certainly have the advantage, when 
compared with the execrable auberges of this country, 
where one finds nothing but dirt and impoſition. 
One would imagine the French were ſtill at war with 
the Engliſn, for they pillage them without mercy. 
Among the ſtrangers at this inn where we — EH 
there was a gentleman of the faculty, juſt returned 
from Italy. 99 that I intended to winter 
in the South of France, on account of a pulmonic 
diſorder, he ſtrongly recommended the climate of 
Nice in Provence, which, indeed, I had often heard 
extolled; and I am almoſt reſolved to go thither, not 
only for the ſake of the air, but alſo for its ſituation / 
on the Mediterranean, where I can have the benefit 
of bathing; and from whence there is a ſhort cut by 
ſea to Italy, ſhould I find it neceſſary to try the air of 
Naples. | 74 [+241 on” Ts = 
After having been ill accommodated, three days at 
our inn, we have at laſt found commodious lodgings, 
by means of Mrs. B—, a very agreeable e ee 
to whom ve were recommended by her We 
Ar; fa who 
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FRANCE AND ITALY, | 9 
who is my countryman, and at preſent reſident in 


London. For three guineas a month we have the 
greateſt part of a houſe tolerably furniſhed ; four bed- 


chambers on the firſt floor, a large parlour below, a 
kitchen, and the uſe of a cellar. its Fg 
Theſe, I own, are frivolous incidents, ſcarce worth 
committing. to paper; but they may ſerve to intro- 
duce obſervations of more conſequence; and in the 
mean time I know nothing will be indifferent to you, 


.._ Your humble ſervant. 


— # £44.* 
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LETTER u. 


+ Dear Sir, | ow” Boulogne ſur mer, July I 55 1763. 6 
T HE cuſtom-houſe officers at Boulogne, though as 

alert, are rather more civil than thoſe on your 
ſide of the water. I brought no plate along with me 
but a dozen and a half of ſpoons and a dozen tea- 
ſpoons: the firſt being found in one of our portman- 
teaus, when they were examined at the bureau, coſt me 
ſeventeen livres entree - the others being luckily in 


my ſervant's pocket, eſcaped duty free. All wrought 


ſilver imported into France pays at the rate of fo 
much per mark : therefore. thoſe who have any quan- 
tity of plate will do well to leave it behind them, un- 
leſs they can confide in the dexterity of the, ſhip- 


_ maſters; ſome of whom will undertake to land it 


without the ceremony. of examination. The ordon- 
nances of France are ſo. unfayourable to ſtrangers, 
that they oblige them to pay at the rate of five per 
cent. for all the bed and table linen which they brin 


into the kingdom, even though it has been uſed. 
When my, trunks arrived in a ſhip from the river 


Thames, I underwent this ordeal : but what gives me 
more vexation, my books have been ſtopped at the 
ne bureau ; 
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bureau; and will be ſent to Amiens at my expence, 
to be examined by the chambre ſyndicale ; leſt they 
ſhould contain ſomething prejudicial to the ſtate, or to 
the religion of the country. This is a ſpecies of op- 

reſſion which one would not expect to meet with in 

France, which piques itſelf on its politeneſs and ho- 
ſpitality : but the truth is, 1 know no country in 
which ſtrangers are worſe treated, with reſpect to 
their eſſential concerns. If a foreigner die in France, 
the king ſeizes all his effects, even though his heir 
ſhould be upon the ſpot; and this tyranny is called 
the droit d aubaine, founded at firſt upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion, that all the eſtate of foreigners reſiding in 
France was acquired in that kingdom, and that, 
therefore, it would be unjuſt to convey it to another 


country. If an Engliſh proteſtant go to France for 


the benefit of his health, attended by his wife, or his 
ſon, or both, and die with effects in the houſe to the 
amount of a thouſand guineas, the king ſeizes the 


whole, the family is left deſtitute, and the body of | 


the deceaſed is denied chriſtian burial. The Swiſs, 
by capitulation, are exempted from this deſpotiſm, 
and fo are the Scots, in conſequence of an ancient 
alliance between the two nations. The. ſame droit 
d'aubaine is exacted by ſome of the princes m Ger- 
many: Hut it is a great diſcouragement to commerce, 


and prejudices every country where it is exerciſed, to 


ten times the value of what It brings into the coffers 
of the ſovereign.” 2 

I am exceedingly mot at the cel of my 
books, which not only deprives me of an amuſement 
which can very ill diſpenſe with; but, in all proba- 
bility, will Se me to fundry other i inconveniencies. 
F muſt de at the expence of ſending them ſixty miles 
to be examined, and run the riſque of their being 
condemned; and, in the mean time, I may loſe the 
opportunity of ſending them with my heavy baggage 
by ſea to Bourdeaux, to be ſent up the Garonne to 
17 holouſe, and from thence tranſmitted through the 


canal 
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canal of Languedoc to Cette, which is a ſea- port on 
the Mediterranean, about three or four leagues from 
Montpellier. e | 
For the recovery of my books, I had recourſe to 
the advice of my landlord, Monſieur B-—. He is 
a handſome young fellow, about twenty-five years of 
age, and keeps houſe with two maiden ſiſters, who 
are profeſſed devotees. The brother is a little liber- 
tine, good-natured and obliging; but a true French- 
man in vanity, which 1s undoubtedly the ruling paſ- 
ſion of this volatile people. He has an inconſiderable 
place under the government, in conſequence of which 
he is permitted to wear a ſword, a privilege, which he 
does not fail to uſe. He is likewiſe receiver of the 
tithes of the clergy in this diſtri, an office that gives 
him a command of money, and he, moreover, deals 
in the wine trade. When I came to his houſe, he 
made a parade of all theſe advantages; he diſplayed 
his bags of money, and ſome old gold which his 
father had left him. He deſcribed his chateau in the 
country; dropped hints of the fortunes that were ſet- 
tled upon mademoiſelles his ſiſters ; boaſted of his 
connections at court; and aſſured me it was not for 
my money that he let his lodgings, but altogether 
with a view to enjoy the pleaſure of my company. 
The truth, when ſtript of all embelliſhments, is this: 
the Sieur B is the ſon of an honeſt bourgeois 
lately dead, who left him the houſe, with ſome ſtock 
in trade, a little money, and a paultry farm: his 
filters have about three thouſand livres (not quite 
1401.) a- piece; the [brother's places are worth about: 
fifty pounds a year, and his connections at court are 
confined to a commis, or clerk in the ſecretary's office, 
with whom he- correſponds by virtue of his employ- 
ment. My landlord piques himſelf upon his gallantry 
and ſucceſs with the fair ſex : he keeps a file de joye, 
and makes no ſecret of his amours. He told Miſs 
C the other day, in broken Engliſh, that, in the 


courſe of the laſt year, he had made fix baſtards. 
PERL | : He 


| | 
| 
i 
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He owned, at the ſame time, he had ſent them all to 


the hoſpital; but, now his father is dead, he would 
himſelf take care of his future productions. This, 
however, was no better than a gaſconade.—Yeſterday 
the houſe was in a hot alarm, on account of a new 


windfall of this kind; the ſiſters were in tears; the 


brother was viſited, by rhe cur of the pariſh); che lady 
in the ſtraw (a ſempſtreſs) ſent him the bantling in a 


baſket, and he tranſmitted it by the carriers to dhe 
55 trouves at Paris. 


But to return from this digreſſion : Mr. Bios ad | 
viſed mie to ſend a requ#te or petition to the chancellor 


of France, that I might obtain an order to have my 
books examined on the ſpot, by the preſident of 
Boulogne, or the procureur du roy, or the ſubdelegate 


of the intendance. He recommended an avocat of 


his acquaintance to draw up the memoire, and intro- 
duced him accordingly ; telling me at the ſame time, 
in private, that if he was not a drunkard, he would 
be at the head of his profeſſion. He had, indeed, all 
the outward ſigns of a ſot; a ſleepy eye, a rubicund 
face, and carbuncled noſe. He ſeemed to be a little 
out at elbows, had marvellous foul linen, and his 
breeches were not very ſound; but he aſſumed an air 
of importance, was very courteous, and very ſolemn. 
E aſked; him if he did not ſometimes divert himſelf 
with the muſe: he fmiled, and promiſed, in a-whiſper, 
to:rſhew:me ſome c anſinettes de ſa faron. Meanwhile 
he compoſed the requẽte in my name, which was very 
pompous, very tedious, and very abject. Such a ſtyle 
might perhaps be neceſſary. i in a native of France; 
but I dic not think it was at all ſuitable to a ſubject 
of Great Britain. I thanked him for the trouble he 
had taken, as he would receive no other gratification; 
but when my landlord propoſed to ſend the memoire 
to his correſpondent at Paris, to be delivered to the 
chancellor, I told him I had changed my mind, and 
would apply to the Engliſh ambaflador. I have ac- 
gy taken the 2 to addreſs myſelf to the 
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Earl of H; and, at the ſame time, I have pre- 


ſumed to write to the Ducheſs of D, who is now 
at Paris, to entreat her grace's advice and interpoſi- 
tion. What effect theſe applications may have I know 
not; but the Sieur B-— ſhakes his head, and has 
told my ſervant in confidence, that I am miſtaken if I 
think the Engliſh ambaſſador is as great a man at 
Paris as the chancellor of France. 


I ought to make an apology for troubling 1 you with 


ſuch an unentertaining detail, and conſider that the 


detention of my books muſt be a matter of very little 
conſequence to any body, but to 


Tour affectionate dumble ſervant. 


/EET VER; 2 


Bin." . Auguſt 15, 1763. 
1 am much obliged to you for your kind enquiries 
after my health, which has been lately in a v 


_ declining condition. In conſequence of a cold, caught 


a few days after my arrival in France, I was ſeized 
with a violent cough, attended with a fever, and 
ſtitches in my breaſt, which tormented me all night 


long without ceaſing, At the fame time I had a great 


diſcharge by expectoration, and ſuch a dejection of 
ſpirits as I never felt before. In this fituation, I took 
a ſtep which may appear to have been deſperate. I 
knew there was no impoſthume in my lungs, and I 
ſuppoſed the ſtitches were ſpaſmodical. I was ſenſible 
that all my complaints were originally derived from 
relaxation. I therefore hired a chaiſe, and going to 
the beach, about a league from the town, plunged 
into the ſea without heſitation. By this deſperate 
remedy I got a freſh cold in my head, but my ſtitches 
and fever vaniſhed the very firſt day; and by a daily 


_ repetition of the bath I have diminiſhed my cough, 


ſtrengthened 


ſtrengthened my body, and recovered my ſpirits. I 


in omni tiiſſi utilis eſt natatic. + | 
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believe I ſhould have tried the ſame experiment even 
if there had been an abſceſs in my lungs, though ſuch 
practice would have been contrary to all the rules of 
medicine: but I am not one of thoſe who implicitly 
believe in all the dogmata of phyſic. I ſaw one of 


the guides at Bath, the ſtouteſt fellow amongit them, 


who recovered from the laſt ſtage of a conſumption, 


by going into the king's bath contrary to the expreſs 


injunction of his doctor. He ſaid, if he muſt die, 
the ſooner the better, as he had nothing left for his 
ſubſiſtence. Inſtead: of immediate death, he found 
inſtant eaſe, and continued mending every day till his 
health was entirely re-eſtabliſhed. I myſelf drank the 
waters at Bath, and bathed, in diametrical oppoſition 
to the opinion of ſome phyſicians there ſettled, and 
found myſelf better every day, notwithſtanding their 
unfavourable prognoſtic. If I had been of the rigid 


fibre, full of blood, ſubject to inflammation, I ſhould 


have followed a different courſe. Our acquaintance, 
Doctor C „while he actually ſpit up matter, and 
rode out every day for his life, led his horſe to water 
at the pond in Hyde-Park one cold froſty morning, 
and the beaſt, which happened to be of a hot conſti- 


tution, plunged himſelf and his maſter over head and 


ears in the water. The poor Doctor haſtened home, 
half dead with fear, and was put to bed in the appre- 
henſion of a new impoſthume; inſtead of which, he 
found himſelf exceedingly recruited in his ſpirits, and 
his appetite much mended. I adviſed him to take 
the hint, and go into the cold bath every morning : 
but he did not chooſe to run any riſque. How cold 
water comes to be ſuch a bugbear, I know not: if I 
am not miſtaken, Hippocrates recommends immerſion 
in cold water for the gout ; and Celſus expreſsly ſays, 

I have converſed with a phyſician of this place, a 
ſenſible man, who aſſured me he was reduced to mere 


kin and bone by a cough and hectic fever, when he 


ordered 
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ordered a bath to be made in his own houſe, and dip- 
ped himſelf in cold water every morning. He at the 
ſame time left off drinking and ſwallowing any liquid 
that was warm. He is now ſtrong and luſty, and 
even in winter has no other cover than a ſingle ſheet. 
His notions about the warm drink were a little whim- 
ſical : he imagined it relaxed the tone of the ſtomach; 
and this would undoubtedly be the caſe if it was 
drank in large quantities, warmer than the natural 
temperature of the blood. He alleged the example 
of the inhabitants of the Ladrone iſlands, who never 
taſte any thing that is not cold, and are remarkably 
healthy. But to balance this argument, I mentioned 
the Chineſe, -who ſcarce drink any thing but warm 
tea; and the Laplanders, who drink nothing but 
warm water; yet the people of both theſe nations are 
remarkably ſtrong, healthy, and long-lived. ys 
You defire to know the fate of my books. M 
Lord H——d is not yet come to France; but my 
letter- was tranſmitted to him from Paris; and his 
lordſhip, with that generous humanity which is pecu- 
liar to his character, has done me the honour to 
aſſure me, under his own hand, that he has directed 
Mr. N—lle, our reſident at Paris, to apply for an 
order that my books may be reſtored. | 
I have met with another piece of good fortune, in 
being introduced to General Paterſon and his lady, 
in their way to England from Nice, where the 
general has been many years commandant for the 
King of Sardinia. You muſt have heard of this 
gentleman, who has not only eminently diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his courage and condu& as an officer, 
but- alſo by his probity and humanity in the exerciſe 
of his office, and by his remarkable hoſpitality to all 
ſtrangers, eſpecially the ſubjects of Great Britain, 
whoſe occaſions called them to the place where he 
commanded. Being pretty far advanced in years, he 
begged leave to refign, that he might ſpend the even- 
ing of his days in his own country; and his Sardinian 
4"! Majeſty 
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Majeſty granted his requeſt with regret, after having 
. rem with very 1 of appro- 
bation and eſteem. The general talks ſo favourably 
of the climate of Nice, with reſpect to diſorders of 
the breaſt, that J am now determined to go thither. 
It would have been happy for me had he continued 
in his government. I think myſelf ſtill very fortunate, 


in having obtained of him a letter of recommendation 


to the Engliſn conſul at Nice, together with directions 
how to travel through the ſouth of France. I propoſe 
to begin my journey ſometime next month, when the 
weather will be temperate to the ſouthward ; and in 


the wine countries I ſhall have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
the vintage, which is always a ſeaſon of feſtivity 


among all ranks of people. {Fe 
Lou have been very much miſinformed, by the 
perſon who compared Boulogne to Wapping : he did 
a manifeſt injuſtice to this place, which is a large 
agreeable town, with broad open ſtreets, excellently 


paved; and the houſes are of ſtone, well built and 


commodious. The number of inhabitants may 
amount to fixteen thouſand. You know this was 
generally ſuppoſed to be the portus Itius, and Gefſoria- 


cum of the ancients: though it is now believed that 


the portus Itius, from whence Cæſar failed to Britain, 
is a place called Mhitſand, about half way between 
this place and Calais. Boulogne is the capital of the 
Boulonno1s, a diſtri extending about twelve leagues, 
ruled by a ee. independent of the governor of 
Picardy; of which province, however, this country 
forms a part. The preſent governor is the Duc d' Au- 
mont. The town of Boulogne is the ſee of a biſhop, 


ſuffragan of Rheims, whoſe revenue amounts to about 


four and twenty thouſand: livres, or one thouſand 


pounds ſterling. It is alſo the ſeat of a ſeneſchal's 
court, from whence an appeal lies to the parhament 


of Paris; and thither all condemned criminals are 
ſent to have their ſentence confirmed or reverſed. 
Here is likewiſe a bailiwick, and a court of —— 
| | 2 The 
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The military juriſdiction of the city belongs to a com- 
mandant appointed by the king, a ſort of ſinecure 
beſtowed upon ſome old officer. His appointments 
are very inconſiderable : he reſides in the Upper 
Town, and his garriſon at preſent conſiſts of a few 
hundreds of invalids. | | | 

Boulogne is divided into the Upper and Lower 
Towns. The former is a kind of citadel, about a 
ſhort mile in circumference, ſituated on a rifing 
ground, ſurrounded by a high wall and rampart, 
planted with rows of trees, which form a delightful 
walk. It commands a fine view of the country and 
Lower Town; and in clear weather the coaſt of 
England, from Dover to Folkſtone, appears ſo plain, 
that one would imagine it was within four or five 
leagues of the French ſhore. The Upper Town was 
formerly fortified with outworks, which are now in 
ruins. Here 1s a ſquare, a town-houſe, the cathedral, 
and two or three convents of nuns; in one of which 
there are ſeveral Engliſh girls, ſent hither for their 
education. The ſmallneſs of the expence encourages 
parents to ſend their children abroad to theſe ſemi- 
naries, where they learn ſcarcely any thing that is uſe- 
ful, 'but the French language ; but they never fail to 
imbibe prejudices againſt the proteſtant religion, and 
generally return enthuſiaſtic converts to the religion 
of Rome. This converſion always generates a con- 
tempt for, and often an averſion to, their own coun- 
try. Indeed it cannot reaſonably be expected, that 
people of weak minds, addicted to ſuperſtition, ſhould 
either love or eſteem thoſe whom they are taught to 
conſider as reprobated heretics. Ten pounds a year 
is the uſual penſion in theſe convents ; but I have 
been informed by a French lady who had her edu- 
cation in one of them, that nothing can be more 
wretched than their entertainment. | 

The civil magiſtracy of Boulogne conſiſts of a 
mayor and echevins; and this is the caſe in almoſt all 
thetomnsof France 
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The Lower Town is continued from the gate of 
the Upper Town, down the ſlope of a hill, as far as 
the harbour, ſtretching on both ſides to a large ex- 
tent, and is much more conſiderable than the Upper, 
with reſpect to the beauty of the ſtreets, the conve- 
nience of the houſes, and the nvmber and wealth of 
the inhabitants. Theſe, however, are all merchants, 
or bourgeois; for the nobleſſe or gentry live all to- 

ether in the Upper Town, and never mix with the 
others. The harbour of Boulogne is at the mouth of 
the ſmall river, or rather rivulet, Liane, which is ſo 
ſhallow that the children wade through it at low wa- 
ter. As the tide makes, the ſea flows in, and forms 
a pretty extenſive harbour, which however admits 
nothing but ſmall veſſels. It is contracted at the 
mouth by two ſtone fettes or piers, which ſeem to 
have been conſtructed by ſome engineer very little 
acquainted with this branch of his profeſſion; for they 
are carried out in ſuch a manner, as to tolled a bank 
of ſand juſt at the entrance of the harbour. The road 
is very open and unſafe, and the ſurf very high when 
the wind blows from the ſea. There is no fortifica- 
tion near the harbour, except a paltry fort mounting 
about twenty guns, built in the laſt war by the Prince 
de Cruy, upon a rock about a league to the eaſtward 
of Boulogne. It appears to be ſituated in ſuch a 


manner, that it can neither offend, nor be. offended. 


If the depth of water would admit a forty or fifty gun 
ſhip to lie within cannon-ſhot of it, I apprehend it 
might be filenced in half an hour; but, in all proba- 
bility, there will be no veſtiges of it at the next rup- 

ture between the two crowns. It is ſurrounded eve 
day by the ſea at high water; and chen it blows a 
freſh gale towards the ſhore, the waves break over 
the top of it, to the terror and aſtoniſhment of the 
arriſon, who have been often heard crying piteouſly 
r aſſiſtance. I am perſuaded, that it will one day 
diſappear in the twinkling of an eye. The neighbour- 
hood of this fort, which i is a ſmooth une * 1 
have 
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have choſen for my bathing· place. The road to it is 
agreeable and romantic, lying through pleaſant corn- 
fields, ſkirted by open downs, where there is a rabbit 
warren, and great plenty of the birds ſo much ad- 
mired at Tunbridge under the name of <wheat-ears, 
By the bye, this is a pleaſant corruption of white- 
a—ſe, the tranſlation of their French name cul blanc, 
taken from their colour; for they are actually white 
towards the tail. | 
Upon the top of a high rock, which overlooks the 
harbour, are the remains of an old fortification, which 
is indiſcriminately called Tour dPordre, and Fulius 
Caſar's fort. The original tower was a light-houſe 
built by Claudius Cæſar, denominated Turris ardens, 
from the fire burned in it; and this the French have 
corrupted into Tour dordre : but no veſtiges of this 
Roman work remain ; what we now ſee, are the ruins 
of a caſtle built by Charlemagne. I know of no other 
antiquity at Boulogne, except an old vault in the 
Upper Town, now uſed as a magazine, which is faid 
to be part of an antient temple dedicated to Ifis 
On the other fide of the harbour, oppoſite to the 
Lower Town, there is a houſe built, at a conſiderable 
expence, by a general officer who loſt his life in the 
late war. Never was ſituation more inconvenient, 
unpleaſant, and unhealthy. It ſtands on the edge of 
an ugly moraſs formed by the ſtagnant water left by 
the tide in its retreat : the very walks of the garden 
are ſo moiſt, that, in the drieſt weather, no perſon 
can make a tour of it, without danger of the rheu- 
matiſm. Beſides, the houſe is altogether inacceſſible, 
except at low water, and even then the carriage muſt 
croſs the harbour, the wheels up to the axle-tree in 
mud: nay, the tide ruſhes in ſo faſt, that unleſs you 
ſeize the time to a minute, you will be in danger of 
periſhing. The apartments of this houſe are elegantly 
fitted up, but very ſmall ; and the garden, notwith- 
ſtanding its unfavourable ſituation, affords a great 
quantity of good fruit. The ooze, impregnated with 
{MAI ſea-ſalt, 
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ſeazfalt, produces, on this ſide of the harbour, an in- 
credible quantity of the fineſt /amphire I ever ſaw. 
The French call it paſſe-pierre; and I ſuſpe@ its 
Engliſh name is a corruption of /ang-pierre. It is ge- 
nerally found on the faces of bare rocks that over- 
hang the ſea, by the ſpray of which it is nouriſhed. 
As it grew upon a naked rock, without any appear- 
ance of ſoil, it might be naturally enough called /ang 
du pierre, or ſang-pierre, blood of the rock; and 
hence the name ſamphire. On the ſame fide of the 
harbour there is another new houſe, neatly built, be- 
longing to a gentleman who has obtained a grant from 
the king of ſome ground which was always overflowed 
at high water. He has raiſed dykes at a conſiderable 
expence, to exclude the tide, and if he can bring his 
project to bear, he will not only gain a good eſtate 
for himſelf, but alſo improve. the harbour, by in- 
creaſing the depth at high water. 1 
In the Lower Town of Boulogne there are ſeveral 
1 religious houſes, particularly a ſeminary, a convent of 
| |. Cordeliers, and another of Capuchins. This laſt, 
having fallen to decay, was ſome years ago repaired 
_ chiefly by the charity of Britiſh travellers, collected 
. by father Græme, a native of North-Britain, who 
NM had been an officer in the army of king James II. 
i and is ſaid to have turned monk of this mendicant 
order, by way of voluntary penance, for having killed 
his friend in a duel. Be that as it may, he was a 
well-bred, ſenſible man, of a very exemplary life and 
|} converſation ; and his memory is much revered in 
this place. Being ſuperior of the convent, he cauſed 
| the Britiſh arms to be put up in the church, as a mark 
: | of gratitude for the benefactions received from our 
1 nation. I often walk in the garden of the convent, 
{ll the walls of which are waſhed by the ſea at high- 
iy water. At the bottom of the garden is a little private 
Wl | grove, ſeparated from it by a high wall, with a door 
lf! of communication; and hither the Capuchins retire, 
{ | | when they are diſpoſed. for contemplation. About 
| two 
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two years ago, this place was ſaid to be converted to 
a very different uſe. There was among the monks 
one pere Charles, a luſty friar, of whom the people 
tell ſtrange ſtories. Some young women of the town 
were ſeen mounting over the wall, by a ladder of 
ropes, in the duſk of the evening; and there was an 
unuſual crop of baſtards that ſeaſon. In ſhort, pere 
Charles and his companions gave ſuch ſcandal, that 
the whole fraternity was changed ; and now the neſt 
is occupied by another flight of theſe birds of paſſage. 
If one of our privateers had kidnapped a Capuchin 
during the war, and exhibited him, in his habit, as 
a ſhew in London, he would have proved a good 
prize to the captors ; for I know not a more uncouth 
and groteſque animal, than an old Capuchin in the 
habit of his order. A friend of mine (a Swiſs offi- 
cer) told me, that a peaſant in his country uſed to 
weep bitterly, whenever a certain Capuchin mounted 
the pulpit to hold forth to the people. The good 
father took notice of this man, and believed he was 
touched by the finger of the Lord. He exhorted him 
to encourage theſe acceſſions of grace, and at the 
ſame time to be of good comfort, as having received 
ſuch marks of the divine favour. The man ſtill con- 
tinued to weep, as before, every time the monk 
preached; and at laſt the Capuchin inſiſted upon 
knowing what it was, in his diſcourſe or appearance, 
that made ſuch an impreſſion upon his heart. —<* Ah, 
father! (cried the peaſant) I never ſee you but I think 
of a venerable goat, which I loſt at Eaſter. We were 
bred up together in the ſame family. He was the 


very picture of your reverence—one would ſwear you 


were brothers. Poor Baudouin he died of a fall— 
reſt his foul! I would willingly pay for a couple. of 
maſſes to pray him out of purgatory.” . 
Among other public edifices at Boulogne, there is 
an hoſpital, or workhouſe, which ſeems to be eſta- 
bliſhed upon a very good foundation. It maintains 
ſeveral hundreds of poor people, who are kept con- 
i 9 ſtantly 
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ſtantly at work, according to their age and abilities, 
in making thread, all ſorts of lace, a kind of catgut, 
and in (Ep ſtocking 8. It is under the direction 
of the biſhop; and 135 ſee is at preſent filled by a 
prelate of great piety and benevolence, though a lit- 
tle inclining to bigotry and fanaticiſm. The churches. 
in this town are but indifferently built, and poorly 
ornamented. There is not one picture in the place 
worth looking at, nor indeed does there en to be 


: the leaſt taſte Sor the liberal arts. 


In my next, I ſhall endeavour to ſatisfy you in the 
other Articles you deſire to know, Meanwhile, I am 
ever | * 


| Yours. 


LETTER IV. 


Boulogne, September 1 1763. 


; I wo 888 obliged to D. H— for the favourable 


manner in which he has mentioned me to the 
Earl of H—. I have at laſt recovered. my books, by 
virtue of a particular order to the director of the 
douane, procured by the application of the Engliſh 
reſident to the French miniſtry. I am now preparing 
for my long journey; but, before I leave this place, 
I ſhall ſend you the packet I mentioned, by Meriton. 
Mean-while I. muſt fulfil my promiſe in communi. 
cating the obſervations I have had occaſion to make 

upon this town and count 
The air of Boulogne is. cold and moi, and, I be- 
lieve, of conſequence unhealthy. Laſt winter the 
froſt, which continued. fix weeks in London, laſted 
here eight weeks, without intermiſſion; and the cold 
was ſo. intenſe, that, in the garden of the Capuchins, 
it ſplit the bark of ſeveral elms from top to bottom. 
On our arrival here we found all kinds of fruit more 
backward 
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backward than in England. The froſt in its progreſs 


to Britain, is much weakened in crofling the ſea. 


The atmoſphere, impregnated with ſaline particles, 


reſiſts the operation of freezing. Hence, in ſevere 


winters, all places near the ſea- ſide are leſs cold than 
more inland diſtricts. This is the reaſon why the 
winter is often more mild at Edinburgh than at Lon- 
don. A very great degree of cold is required to 
freeze ſalt water. Indeed it will not freeze at all, 
until it has depoſited all its falt. It is now generally 
allowed among philoſophers, that water is no more 
than ice thawed by heat, either ſolar or ſubterranean, 
of both; and that this heat being expelled, it would 
return to its natural confiſtence. This being the caſe, 
nothing elſe is required 'for the freezing of water; 
than a certain degree of cold, which may be gene- 


rated by the help of ſalt, or ſpirit of nitre, even under 


the line. I would propoſe, therefore, that an appa- 
ratus of this ſort ſhould be provided in every ſhip that 
goes to ſea; and in caſe there ſhould be a deficiency 
of freſh water on board, the ſea-water may be ren- 
dered potable, by being firſt converted into ice. 

The air of Boulogne is not only loaded with a great 
evaporation from the ſea, increaſed by ſtrong gales of 


wind from the Weſt and South-Weſt, which blow 


almoſt continually during the greateſt part of the 


from the low marſhy ground in the neighbourhood of 
the harbour, which is every tide overfiowed with ſea- 
water. This may be one cauſe of the ſcrofula and 
rickets, which are two prevailing diſorders among the 


children in Boulogne. But I believe the former is - 


more owing to the water uſed in the Lower Town, 
which is very hard and unwholeſome. It curdles 
with ſoap, gives a red colour to the meat that is boiled 
m it, and, when drank by ſtrangers, never fails to 
occaſion pains in the ſtomach and bowels ; nay, ſome- 
times produces dyſenteries. In all appearance it is 
impregnated with nitre, if not with ſomething more 

TRE C 4 miſchievous: 


year; but it is allo ſubject to putrid vapours, ariſing 


1 
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0 miſchievous: we know that mundic, or pyrites, very 
1 often contains a proportion of arſenic, mixed with 
| ſulphur, vitriol, and mercury. Perhaps it partakes 
| i | | of the acid of ſome coal mine; for there are coal 
works in this diſtrict. There is a well of purging 
water within a quarter of a mile of the Upper Town, 
to which the inhabitants reſort in the morning, as the 
people of London go to the Dog-and-duck in St. 
George's fields. There is likewiſe a fountain of ex- 
cellent water, hard by the cathedral, in the Upper 
Town, from whence I am daily ſupplied at a ſmall 
expence. Some modern chemiſts affirm, that no ſa- 
line chalybeate waters can exiſt, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of coal damps ; and that nothing can be 
more mild, and gentle, and friendly to the conſtitu- 
tion, than the {aid damps: but I know that the place 
where I was bred ſtands upon a zonic of coal; that 
the water which the inhabitants generally uſe is hard 
and brackiſh; and that the people are remarkably 
ſubject to the king's evil and conſumption. Theſe I 
would impute to the bad water, impregnated with the 
vitriol and brine of coal, as there is nothing in the 
conſtitution of the air that ſhould render ſuch diſtem- 
pers endemial. That the air of Boulogne encourages 
putrefaction, appears from the effect it has upon 
butchers meat, which, though the ſeaſon is remark- 
ably cold, we can hardly keep four- and- twenty hours 

in the cooleft part of the houſe. | 
Living here is pretty reaſonable ; and the markets 
are tolerably ſupplied. The beef is neither fat nor 
firm; but very good for ſoup, which is the only uſe 
the French make of it. The veal is not ſo white, 
nor ſo well fed, as the Engliſh veal ; but it is more 
Juicy and better taſted. 'The mutton and pork are 
very good. We buy our poultry alive, and fatten 
them at home. Here are excellent turkies, and no 
want of game : the hares, in particular, are very 
large, juicy, and high-flavoured. The beſt part of 
the fiſh caught on this coaſt is ſent poſt to Paris, . 
chaſſe- 
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chafſe-marines, by a company of contractors, like 
thoſe of Haſtings in Suſſex. Nevertheleſs, we have 
excellent ſoles, ſkaite, flounders, and whitings, and 
ſometimes mackarel. The oyſters are very large, 
coarſe, and rank. There is very little fiſh caught on 
the French coaſt, becauſe the ſhallows run a great 
way from the ſhore, and the fiſh live chiefly in deep 
water; for this reaſon the fiſhermen go a great way 
out to ſea, ſometimes even as far as the coaſt of 
England. Notwithſtanding all the haſte the con- 
tractors can make, their fiſh in the ſummer is very 
often ſpoiled before it arrives at Paris; and this is 


not to be wondered at, conſidering the length of the 
| 2 which is near one hundred and fifty miles. At 
be 


it muſt be in ſuch a mortified condition, that no 
other people, except the negroes on the coaſt of 
Guinea, would feed upon it. | gs. 
The wine commonly drank at Boulogne comes from 
Auxerre, is very ſmall and meagre, and may be had 
from five to eight ſols a bottle; that is, from two- 
pence halfpenny to four-pence. The French inhabit- 
ants drink no good wine; nor is there any to be 
had, unleſs you have recourſe to the Britiſh wine- 
merchants here eſtabliſhed, who deal in Bourdeaux 
wines, brought hither by ſea for the London market. 
I have very good claret from a friend at the rate of 
fifteen-pence ſterling a bottle; and excellent ſmall 


beer as reaſonable as in England. I don't believe 


there is a drop of generous Burgundy in the place; 
and the aubergiſtes impoſe upon us ſhamefully, when 


they charge it at two livres a bottle. There is a ſmall 


white wine called preniac, which is very agreeable and 
very cheap. All the brandy which I have ſeen in 
Boulogne is new, fiery, and ſtill-burnt. This is the 
traſh which the ſmugglers import into England : they 
have it for about ten-pence a gallon. Butchers meat 


is ſold for five ſols, or two-pence halfpenny a pound, 


and the pound here conſiſts of eighteen ounces. I 
have a young turkey for thirty ſols ; a hare for four- 
| and- 
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and-twenty; a couple of chickens for twenty ſols, 
and a couple of good ſoles for the ſame price. Be- 
fore we left England, we were told that there was no 
fruit in Boulogne; but we have found ' ourſelves 
agreeably diſappointed in this particular. The place 
is well ſupplied with ſtrawberries, cherries, gooſe- 
berries, corinths, peaches, apricots, and excellent 
pears. I have eaten more fruit this ſeaſon, than IT 
have done for ſeveral years. There are many well- 
cultivated gardens in the ſkirts of the town; particu- 
| larly one belonging to our friend Mrs. B—, where 
we often drink tea in a charming ſummer-houſe built 
on a riſing ground, which commands a delightful 
proſpect of the fea, We have many obligations to 
this good lady, who is a kind neighbour, an obliging 
friend, and a moſt agreeable companion: ſhe ſpeaks 
Engliſh prettily, and is greatly attached to the people 
and the cuſtoms of our nation. They uſe wood for 
their common fuel, though, if I were to live at Bou- 
logne, I would mix it with coal, which this country 
affords. Both the wood and the coal are reaſonable 
enough. I am certain that a man may keep houſe in 
Boulogne for about one half of what it will coſt him 
in London; and this is ſaid to be one of the deareſt 
places in France. | | | fr 
The adjacent country is very agreeably diverſified 
with hill and dale, corn-fields, woods, and meadows. 
There is a foreſt of a conſiderable extent, that begins 
about a ſhort league from the Upper Town: it belongs 
to the king, and the wood is farmed to different in- 
dividuals. | | 1 | N 
In point of agriculture, the people in this neigh- 
bourhood ſeem to have profited by the example of 
the Engliſh. Since I was laſt in France, fifteen years 
ago, a good number of incloſures and plantations have 
been made in the Engliſh faſhion. There is a good 
many tolerable country houſes, within a few miles of 
Boulogne ; but moſtly empty. I was offered a com- 
plete houſe, with a garden of four acres well laid _ 
Hit > an 
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and two fields for graſs or hay, about a mile from 
the town, for four hundred livres, about ſeventeen 
pounds a year. It is partly furniſhed, ſtands in an 
agreeable ſituation, with a fine proſpe& of the ſea, 
and was lately occupied by a Scotch nobleman, who 
is in the ſervice of France. | 
To judge from appearance, the people of Boulogne 
are deſcended from the Flemings, who formerly poſ- 
ſeſſed this country; for a great many of the preſent 
inhabitants have fine ſkins, fair hair, and florid com- 
plexions; very different from the natives of France 
in general, who are diſtinguiſhed by black hair, brown 
ſkins, and ſwarthy faces. The people of the Boulonnois 
enjoy ſome extraordinary privileges, and, in particu- 
lar, are exempted from the gabelle or duties upon 
ſalt: how they deſerve this mark of favour, I do not 
know; but they feem to have a ſtate of independence 
among them, are very ferocious, and much addicted 
to revenge. Many barbarous murders are committed 
both in the town and country: and the peaſants, 
from motives of envy and reſentment, frequently ſet 
their neighbours houſes on fire. Several inſtances: of 
this kind have happened in the courſe of the laſt year, 
The interruption which is given, in arbitrary govern- 
ments, to the adminiſtration of juſtice, by the inter= 
poſition of the great, has always a bad effect upon 
the morals of the common people. The peafants too 
are often rendered deſperate and ſavage, by the miſery 
they ſuffer from the oppreſſion and tyranny of their 
landlords. In this neighbourhood the labouring peo- 
ple are ill lodged and wretchedly fed: and they have 
no idea of cleanlineſs. There is a ſubſtantial burgher 
in the High Town, who was ſome years ago convicted 
of a moſt barbarous murder. He received ſentence 
to be broke alive upon the wheel ; but was pardoned 
by the interpoſition of the governor of the country, 
and carries on his buſineſs as uſual in the face of the 
whole community. A furious abb4, being refuſed 
orders by the biſhop, on account of his irregular * 
e too 
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took an opportunity to ſtab the prelate with a knife 
one Sunday, as he walked out of the cathedral. The 
good biſhop deſired he might be permitted to eſcape; 
but it was thought proper to puniſh, with the utmoſt 
ſeverity, ſuch an atrocious attempt. He was accord- 


ingly apprehended, and, though the wound was not 


mortal, condemned to be broke. When this dread- 
ful ſentence was executed, he cried out, that it was 
hard he ſhould undergo ſuch torments, for having 
wounded a worthleſs prieſt, by whom he had been 
injured, while ſuch-a-one (naming the burgher men- 
tioned above) lived in eaſe and ſecurity, after having 
brutally murdered a poor man, and a helpleſs woman 
big with child, who had not given him the leaſt pro- 
vocation. 1 £2 916 1 
The inhabitants of Boulogne may be divided into 
three claſſes; the nobleſſe or gentry, the burghers, 
and the canaille. I don't mention the clergy, and 
the people belonging to the law, becauſe I ſhall oc- 
caſionally trouble you with my thoughts upon the 
religion and eccleſiaſtics of this country; and as for 
the lawyers,” excluſive. of their profeſſion, they may 
be conſidered as belonging to one or other of theſe 
diviſions. The noblefle are vain, proud, poor, and 
ſlothful. Very few of them have above fix thouſand 
livres a year, which may amount to about two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds ſterling; and many of them 
have not half this revenue. I think there is one 


| Heireſs, ſaid to be worth one hundred thouſand livres, 


about four thouſand two hundred pounds ; but then 
her jewels, her cloaths, and even her linen, are reck- 
onecl part of this fortune. The noblefle have not 
the common ſenſe to reſide at their houſes in the 
country, where, by farming their own grounds, they 
might live at a ſmall expence, and improve their 
eſtates at the ſame time. They allow their country- 
houſes to go to decay, and their gardens and fields 
to waſte ; and reſide in dark holes in the Upper Town 
of Boulogne, without light, air, or convenience. 

| There 
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There they ſtarve within doors, that they may have 
| wherewithal to purchaſe fine cloaths, and appear 

drefſed once a day in the church, or on the rampart. 
They have no education, no taſte for reading, no 
houſewifery, nor indeed any earthly occupation, but 
that of dreſſing their hair, and adorning their bodies. 
They hate walking, and would never go abroad, if 
they were not ſtimulated by the vanity of being ſeen. 
I ought to except indeed thoſe who turn devotees, 
and ſpend the greateſt part of their time with the 
prieſt, either at church, or in their own houſes. Other 
amuſements they have none in this place, except pri- 
vate parties of card- playing, which are far from being 
expenſive. Nothing can be more parſimonious than 

the œconomy of theſe people: they live upon ſoup 
and bouille, fiſh and ſallad: they never think of giving 
dinners, or entertaining their friends; they even ſave 
the expence of coffee and tea, though both are very 
cheap at Boulogne. They preſume that every perſon 
drinks coffee at home, immediately after dinner, 
which is always over by one o' clock; and, in lieu of 
tea in the afternoon, they treat with a glaſs of ſnerbet, 
or capillaire. In a word, I know not a more inſig- 
nificant ſet of mortals than the nobleſſe of Boulogne; 
helpleſs in themſelves, and uſeleſs to the community ; 
without dignity, ſenſe, or ſentiment ; contemptible 
from pride, and ridiculous from vanity. They pre- 
tend to be jealous of their rank, and will entertain 
no correſpondence with the merchants, whom they 
term plebeians. They likewiſe keep at a great diſ- 

tance from ſtrangers, on pretence of a delicacy in the 
article of punctilio: but, as I am informed, this 
ſtatelineſs is in a great meaſure affected, in order to 
conceal their poverty, which would appear to greater 
diſadvantage, if they admitted of a more familiar 
communication. Conſidering the vivacity of the 
French people, one would imagine they could not 
poſſibly lead ſuch an inſipid life, altogether unani- 
mated by ſociety, or diverſion. True it is, the only 
| profane 
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profane diverſions of this place are a puppet-ſhow and 


a mountebank ; but then their religion affords a per- 
petual comedy. Their high maſſes, their feaſts, their 
proceſſions, their pilgrimages, confeſſions, images, 
tapers, robes, incenſe, benedictions, ſpectacles, repre- 
ſentations, and innumerable ceremonies, which re- 
volve almoſt inceſſantly, furniſh a variety of enter- 
tainment from one end of the year to the other. If 
ſuperſtition implies fear, never was a word more miſ- 


applied than it is to the mummery of the religion of 


Rome. The people are fo far from being impreſſed 
with awe and religious terror by this ſort of ma- 
chinery, that it amuſes their imaginations in the moſt 
agreeable manner, and keeps them always in good 
humour. A Roman catholic longs as impatiently 
for the feſtival of St. Suaire, or St. Croix, or St. Ve- 
ronique, as a ſchool-boy in England for the repreſent- 
ation of Punch and the Devil; and there is generally 


as much laughing at one farce as at the other. Even 


when the deſcent from the croſs is ated in the holy 
week, with all the circumſtances that ought naturally 
to inſpire the graveſt ſentiments, if you caſt your eyes 
among the multitude that croud the place, you wall 
not diſcover one melancholy face: all is prattling, 


tittering, or laughing; and ten to one but you per- 


ceive a number of them employed in hiſſing the 


female who perſonates the Virgin Mary. And here 


it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the Roman 
catholics, not content with the infinite number of 
faints who really exiſted, have not only perſonified 
the cros, but made two female ſaints out of a piece 
of linen. Veronique, or Veronica, is no other than a 
corruption of vera icon, or vera effigies, ſaid to be the 
exact repreſentation of our Saviour's face, impreſſed 
upon a piece of linen, with which he wiped the ſweat 
from his forehead in his way to the place of crucifix- 
ion. The ſame is worſhipped under the name of St. 
Suaire, from the Latin word ſudarium. This fame 
handkerchief is ſaid to have had three folds, on every 
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one of which was the impreſſion: one of theſe re. 
mains at Jeruſalem, a ſecond was brought to Rome, 
and a third was conveyed to Spain. Baronius ſays, 
there is a very ancient hiſtory of the /anda facies in 
the Vatican. Tillemont, however, looks upon the 
whole as a fable. Some ſuppoſe Veronica to be the 
ſame with St. Hæmorrhoiſſa, the patroneſs of thoſe 
who are afflicted with the piles, who make their joint 
in vocations to her and St. Fiacre, the fon of a Scotch 
king, who lived and died a hermit in France. The 
troops of Henry V. of England are faid to have pil- 
laged the chapel of this Highland faint ; who, in re- 
venge, aſſiſted his countrymen, in the French ſervice, 
to defeat the Engliſh at Bauge, and afterwards afflicted 
Henry with the piles, of which he died. This prince 
complained, that he was not only plagued by the 
living Scots, but even perſecuted by thoſe who were 
dead. 

I know not whether I may be allowed to compare 
the Romiſh religion to comedy, and Calviniſm to 
tragedy. The firſt amuſes the ſenſes, and excites 
ideas of mirth and good-humour ; the other, like 
tragedy, deals in the paſſions of terror and pity. Step 
into a conventicle of diſſenters, you will, ten to one, 
hear the miniſter holding forth upon the ſufferings of 
Chriſt, or the torments of hell, and fee many marks 
of religious horror in the faces of the hearers. This 
is perhaps one reaſon why the reformation did not 
ſucceed in France, among a volatile, giddy, unthink- 
ing people, ſhocked at the mortified appearances of 
the Calviniſts; and accounts for its rapid progreſs 
among nations of a more melancholy turn of cha- 
racter and complexion : for, in the converſion of the 
multitude, reaſon is generally out of the queſtion. 
Even the penance impoſed upon the catholics is little 
more than mock mortification : a murderer 1s often 
quit with his confeſſor for ſaying three prayers extra- 
ordinary; and theſe eaſy terms on which abſolution 
is obtained, certainly encourage the repetition of — 
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moſt enormous crimes. The pomp and ceremonies 
of this religion, together with the great number of 
holidays _ obſerve, howſoever they may keep u 

the ſpirits of the commonalty, and help to diminiſh 
the ſenſe of their own miſery, muſt certainly, at the 
ſame time, produce a frivolous taſte for frippery and 


ſhew, and encourage a habit of idleneſs, to which I, 
in a great meaſure, aſcribe the extreme poverty of 


the lower people. Very near half of their time, which 
might be profitably employed in the exerciſe of in- 
duſtry, is loſt to themſelves and the community, in 
attendance upon the different exhibitions of religious 
mummery.. _ PER FE: 
But as this letter has already run to an uncon- 
ſcionable length, I ſhall defer till another occaſion, 
what I have — to ſay on the people of this place, 
and in the mean time aſſure you, that I am always 
Yours affectionately. 
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LETTER V. 


Dear Sir, Boulogne, September 12, 1763. 


M ſtay in this place now draws towards a period. 


Till within theſe few days I have continued 
bathing with ſome advantage to my health, though 
the ſeaſon has been cold and wet, and diſagreeable. 
There was a fine proſpect of a plentiful harveſt in this 
neighbourhcod.. I uſed to have great pleaſure in 
driving between the fields of wheat, oats, and barley; 
but the crop has been entirely ruined by the rain, and 


nothing is now to be ſeen on the ground but the tar- . 


miſhed ſtraw, and the rotten ſpoils of the huſbandman's 
labour. The ground ſcarcely affords ſubſiſtence to a 


few flocks of meagre ſheep that crop the ſtubble, and 


the intervening graſs ; each flock, under the protec- 
tion of its ſhepherd, with his crook and dogs, who 
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lies every night in the midſt of the fold, in a little 


riage. Here he paſſes the night, in order to defend 
his flock from the wolves, which are ſometimes, eſpe- 


cially in winter, very bold and deſperate. 


Two days ago we made an excurſion with Mrs. 
B— and Capt. L— to the village of Samers, on the 
Paris road, about three leagues from Boulogne. Here 
is a venerable abbey of Benedictines, well endowed, 
with large agreeable gardens prettily laid out. The 
monks are well lodged, and well entertained. Though 
reſtricted from fleſh meals by the rules of their order, 
they are allowed to eat wild duck and teal, as a ſpe- 
cies of fiſh; and when they long for a good bouillon, 
or a partridge, or pullet, they have nothing to do but 
to ſay they are out of order. In that cafe the appe- 
tite of the patient is indulged in his own apartment. 
Their church is elegantly contrived, but kept in a very 
dirty condition. The greateſt curioſity I ſaw in this 
place was an Engliſh boy, about eight or nine years 
old, from Dover, whom his father had ſent hither to 
learn the French language. In leſs than eight weeks 
he was become captain of the boys of the place, ſpoke 
French perfectly well, and had almoſt forgot his 
mother tongue. But to return to the people of 
Boulogne. | 5 

The burghers here, as in other places, conſiſt of 
merchants, ſhop-keepers, and artiſans. Some of the 
merchants have got fortunes, by fitting out privateers 
during the war. A great many ſingle ſhips were 
taken from the Engliſh, notwithſtanding the good 
look-out of our cruiſers, who were ſo alert, that the 


privateers from this coaſt were often taken in four 


10urs after they failed from the French harbour; and 
there is hardly a captain of an armateur in Boulogne, 
who has not been priſoner in England five or fix times 
in the courſe of the war. They were fitted out at a 


very ſmall expence, and uſed to run over in the night 


to the coaſt of England, where they hovered as 
Engliſh fiſhing ſmacks, until they kidnapped ſome 
vo L. VIII. D N coaſter, 


thatched travelling lodge, mounted on a wheel-car- 
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coaſter, with which they made the beſt of their way 
acroſs the Channel. If they fell in with a Briti 
cruizer, they ſurrendered: without reſiſtance : the 
captain was ſoon exchanged, and the loſs of the pro- 
prietor was not great: if they brought their prize ſafe 
into harbour, the advantage was conſiderable. In 
time of peace the merchants of Boulogne deal in 
wine, brandies, and oil, imported from the South, 
and export fiſh, with the manufactures of France, to 
Portugal, and other countries; but the trade is not 
great. Here are two or three conſiderable houſes of 
wine merchants from Britain, who deal in Bourdeaux 
wine, with which they ſupply London and other parts 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The. fiſhery of 
mackarel and herring is ſo conſiderable on this coaſt, 
that it 1s ſaid to yield annually eight or nine hundred 
thouſand livres, about thirty-five thouſand pounds 
ſterling. | [ages a e 4007 
The ſhop-keepers here drive a conſiderable trafic 
with the Engliſh ſmugglers, whoſe cutters are almoſt | 
the only veſſels one ſees in the harbour of Boulogne, 
if we except about a dozen of thoſe flat-bottomed 
boats, which raiſed ſuch alarms in England, in the 
courſe of the war. Indeed they ſeem to be good for 
nothing elſe, and perhaps they were built for this 
purpoſe only. The ſmugglers from the coaſt of Kent 
and Suffex pay Engliſh gold for great quantities of 
French brandy, tea, coffee, and ſmall wine, which 
they run from this country. They hkewiſe buy glaſs 
trinkets, , toys, and coloured prints, which ſell in 
England for no other reaſon but that they come 
from France, as they may be had as cheap, and much 


better finiſhed, of our own manufacture. They like- 


wiſe take off ribbons, laces, linen, and cambrics; 
though this branch of trade is chiefly in the hands of 
traders that come from London, and make their pur- 
chaſes at Dunkirk, where they pay no duties. It is 
certainly worth while for any traveller to lay in a ſtock 
of linen either at Dunkirk or Boulogne; the differ- 
ence of the price at theſe two places is not en 
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Even here I have made a proviſion of ſhirts for one 
half of the money they would have coſt in London. 
Undoubtedly the practice of ſmuggling is very detri- 
mental to the fair trader, and carries confiderable 
ſums of money out of the kingdom, to enrich our 
rivals and enemies. The cuſtom-houſe officers are 
very watchful, and make a great number of ſeizures : 
nevertheleſs, the ſmugglers find their account in con- 
© tinuing this contraband commerce; and are ſaid to 
indemnify themſelves, if they fave one cargo out of 

three. After all, the beſt way to prevent ſmuggling, 
is to lower the duties upon the commodities which are 
thus introduced. I have been told, that the revenue 
upon tea has encreaſed ever ſince the duty upon it 
was diminiſhed. By the bye, the tea ſmuggled on 
the coaſt of Suſſex is moſt execrable ſtuff. hile I 
remained at Haſtings, for the conveniency of bathing, 
I muſt have changed my breakfaſt, if I had not luckily 
brought tea with me from London ; yet we have as 
good tea at Boulogne for nine livres a pound, as that 
which ſells at fourteen ſhillings at London. 

The bourgeois of this place ſeem to live at their 
| eaſe, probably in conſequence of their trade with the 
| Engliſh. Their houſes conſiſt of the ground-floor, 


1 one ſtory above, and garrets. In thoſe which are 
f well furniſſied, you ſee pier glaſſes and marble ſlabs; 
but the chairs are either paltry things, made with 
8 © {traw-bottoms, which coſt about a ſhilling a-piece, or 
old. faſhioned, high-backed ſeats of needle work, ſtuffed 
very clumſy and incommodious. The tables are ſquare 
5 fir boards, that ſtand on edge in a corner, except 
when they are uſed, and then they are ſet upon croſs 
15 legs that open and ſhut occaſionally. The king of 
+ France dines off a board of this kind. Here is plenty 
*I of table-linen, however. The pooreſt tradeſman in 
2 Boulogne has a napkin on every cover, and ſilver 
k forks with four prongs, which are uſed with the right 
A : hand, there being very little occaſion for knives ; - 
as tor the meat is boiled or roaſted to rags. The French 
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beds are ſo high, that ſometimes one 1s obliged to 
mount them by the help of ſteps ; and this is alſo the 
caſe in Flanders. They very ſeldom uſe feather-beds; 
but they lie upon a paillaſſe, or bag of ſtraw, over 
which are laid two, and ſometimes three matraſles. 
Their teſters are high and old-faſhioned, and their 
_ curtains generally of thin bays, red or green, laced 
with tawdry yellow, in imitation of gold. In ſome 
houſes, however, one meets with furniture of ſtamped 
linen; but there is no ſuch thing as a carpet to be 
ſeen, and the floors: are in a very dirty condition. 
They have not even the implements of cleanlineſs in 
this country. Every chamber is furniſhed with an 
armoire, or clothes-preſs, and a cheſt of drawers, of 
very clumſy workmanſhip. Every thing ſhews a de- 
ficiency in the mechanic arts. There is not a door, 
nor a window, that ſhuts cloſe. The hinges, locks, 
and latches, are of iron, coarſely made, and ill con- 
trived. The very chimnies are built ſo open, that 
they admit. both rain and ſun, and all of them ſmoke 
intolerably. If there is no cleanlineſs among thefe * 
people, much leſs ſhall we find delicacy, which is the 
cleanlineſs of the mind. Indeed they are utter ſtran- 
gers to what we call common decency ;- and I could 
give you ſome high-flavoured inſtances, at which even 
a native of Edinburgh would ſtop his noſe. There 
are certain mortifying views of human nature, which 
undoubtedly ought to be concealed as much as poſſi- RF 
ble, in order to prevent giving offence : and nothing 
can be more abſurd, than to plead the difference of 
caſtom in different countries, in defence of thoſe 
uſages which cannot fail giving diſguſt to the organs 
and ſenſes of all mankind. Will cuſtom exempt from 
the imputation of groſs indecency a French lady, who 
ſhifts her frouſy {mock in preſence of a male vi- 
ſitant, and talks to him of her lavement, her medicine, 
and her bidet? An Italian /ignora makes no ſcruple 
of telling you, ſhe is ſuch a day to begin a courſe of 
phyſic for the pox. The celebrated reformer of . 1 
; | Italian 
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Italian comedy introduces a child befouling itſelf on 


the ſtage, Ox, No TI SENTI? BISOGNA DESFASSARLO, 


Un cenno che ſenigſi mal odore). I have known a lady 


handed to the houſe of office by her admirer, who 
ſtood at the door, and entertained her with bons mots 
all the time ſhe was within. But I ſhould be glad to 


know whether it is poſſible for a fine lady to ſpeak 


and act in this manner, without exciting ideas to her 
own diſadvantage in the mind of every man who has 
any imagination left, and enjoys the entire uſe of his 
ſenſes, howſoever ſhe may be authorized by the cuſ- 
toms of her country. There is nothing ſo vile or re- 
pugnant to nature, but you may plead preſcription 
for it in the cuſtoms of ſome nation or other. A 


Pariſian likes mortified fleſh : a native of Legiboli will 


not taſte his fiſh till it is quite putrefied ; the civilized 
inhabitants of Kamſchatka get drunk with the urine 
of their gueſts, whom they have already intoxicated : 
the Nova Zemblans make merry on train, oil: the 
Groenlanders eat in the ſame diſh with their dogs: 


the Caffres, at the Cape of Good Hope, piſs upon 


thoſe whom they delight to honour, and feaſt upon a 
ſheep's inteſtines with their contents, as the greateſt 
dainty that can be preſented. A true bred French- 
man dips his fingers, imbrowned with ſnuff, into his 
plate filled with ragout : between every three mouth- 
fuls, he produces his ſnuft-box, and takes a freſh 
pinch, with the moſt graceful geſticulations ; then he 
diſplays his handkerchief, which may be termed the 
flag of abomination, and, in the uſe of both, ſcatters 
his favours among thoſe who have the happineſs to ſit 
near him. It muſt be owned, however, that a French- 


man will not drink out of a tankard, in which, per- 


haps, a dozen of filthy mouths have ſlabbered, as is 
the cuſtom in England. Here every individual has 
his own gobelet, which ſtands before him, and he 
helps himſelf occaſionally with wine, or water, or 
both, which likewiſe ſtand upon the table. But I 
know no cuſtom more beaſtly than that of uſing water- 
” "8 | glafles, 
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glaſſes, in which polite company ſpirt, and ſquirt, and 
pue the filthy ſcourings of their gums under. the eyes 
of each other. I knew a loyer cured of his paſſion, 
by ſeeing this naſty caſcade diſcharged from the 
mouth of his miſtreſs. I don't doubt but I ſhall live 
to ſee the day, when the hoſpitable cuſtom of the 
ancient Ægyptians will be revived; then a conveniency 
will be placed behind every chair-in company, with a 
proper proviſion of waſte paper, that individuals may 
make themſelves eaſy without parting company.. I 
inſiſt upon it, that this practice would not be more 
indelicate than that which is now in uſe. What then, 
you will ſay, muſt a man fit with his chops and 
tingers up to the ears and knuckles in greaſe? No; = 
let thoſe who cannot eat without defiling themſelves, 
ſtep into another room, provided with baſons and 
towels : but I think it would be better to inſtitute 
{chools, where youth may learn to eat their victuals 
without daubing themſelves, or giving offence to the 
eyes of one another. 
Ihe bourgeois of Boulogne have commonly ſoup 
and bouille at noon, and a roaſt, with a fallad, for 
ſupper; and at all their meals there is a deſert of 
fruit. This indeed is the practice all over France. 
On meagre days they eat fiſn, omelettes, fried beans, 
fricaſſees of eggs and onions, and burnt cream. The 
tea which they drink in the afternoon is rather boiled 
than infuſed ; it is ſweetened all together with coarſe 
gar, and drank with an equal quantity of boiled 
milk. | | 
We had the honour to be entertained the other 
day by our landlord, Mr. B-—, who ſpared no coſt 
on this banquet, exhibited for the glory of France. 
He had invited a new-married couple, together with 
the huſband's mother, and the lady's father, who 
was one of the nobleſſe of Montreuil, his name Monſ. 
L—y. There were likewiſe ſome merchants of the 
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town, and Monf. B s uncle, a facetious little 
man, who had ſerved in the Engliſh navy, and was 
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as big and as round as a hogſhead; we were likewiſe 
favoured with the company of father Kt, a native 
of Ireland, who is vicaire, or curate of the pariſh ; 
and among the gueſts was Monſ. L—y's ſon, a pretty 
boy, about thirteen or fourteen years of age. The 
repas ſerved up in three ſervices, or courſes, with en- 
tries and hors d'@uvres, excluſive of the fruit, con- 
ſiſted of above twenty diſhes, extremely well dreſſed 
by the rotiſſeur, who 1s the beſt cook I ever knew in 
France, or elſewhere ; but the plats were not preſent- 
ed with much order. Our young ladies did not ſeem 
to be much uſed to do the honours of the table. The 
moſt extraordinary circumſtance that I obſerved on 
this occaſion was, that all the French who were pre- 
ſent, ate of every diſh that appeared; and, I am told, 
that if there had been an hundred articles more, they 
would have had a trial of each. This is what they 
call doing juſtice to the founder. Monſieur L—y 
was placed at the head of the table; and indeed he 
was the oracle and orator of the company; tall, thin, 
and weather-beaten, not unlike the picture of. Don 
Quixote after he had loſt his teeth. He had been 
garde du corps, or lite-guardman, at Verſailles; and by 
virtue of this office he was perfectly well acquainted 
with the perſons of the king and the dauphin, with 
the characters of the miniſters and grandees, and, in 
a word, with all the ſecrets of ſtate, on which he 
held forth with equal ſolemnity and elocution. He 
exclaimed againſt the jeſuits, and the farmers of the 
revenue, who, he faid, had ruined France. Then, 
addreſſing himſelf to me, aſked, if the Engliſh did 
not every day drink to the health of madame la mar- 
quiſe? I did not at firſt comprehend his meaning; 
but anſwered in general, that the Engliſh were not 
deficient in complaiſance for the ladies. Ah! 
(cried he) ſhe is the beſt friend they have in the 
world. If it had not been for her, they would not 
have ſuch reaſon to boaſt of the advantages of the 
war.” 1 told him the only conqueſt which the French 
| 12 = 6 | had 
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had made in the war was atchieved by one of her 
generals: I meant the taking of Mahon. But I did 
not chooſe to proſecute the diſcourſe, remembering 
that in the year 1749, I had like to have had an affair 
with a Frenchman at Ghent, who affirmed, that all 
the battles gained by the great Duke of Marlborough 
were purpoſely loſt by the French generals, in order 
to bring the ſchemes of Madame de Maintenon into 
diſgrace. This is no bad reſource for the national 
vanity of theſe people: though, in general, they are 
really perſuaded, that theirs is the richeſt, the braveſt, 
the happieſt, and the moſt powerful nation under the 
ſun ; and therefore, without ſome ſuch cauſe, they 
muſt be invincible. By the bye, the common people 
here ſtill frighten their wayward children with the 
name of Marlborough. Mr. B 's fon, who was 
nurſed at a peaſant's houſe, happening one day after 
he was brought home,; to be in diſgrace with his 
father, who threatened to correct him, the child ran 
for protection to his mother, crying, faites ſortir /e 
vilaine Marlbroug.” It is amazing to hear a ſenſible 
Frenchman aſſert, that the revenues of France amount 
to four hundred millions of livres, about twenty mil- 
lions ſterling, clear of all incumbrances, when in fact 
their clear revenue is not much above ten. Without 
all doubt they have treaſon to inveigh againſt the 


fermiers generaux, who oppreſs the people in raiſing 


the taxes, not above two-thirds of which are brought 
into the king's coffers :; the reſt enriches themſelves, 
and enables them to bribe high for the protection of 
the great, which is the only ſupport they have againſt 
the remonſtrances of the ſtates and parliaments, and 
the ſuggeſtions of common ſenſe; which will ever de- 
monſtrate this to be, of all others, the moſt pernicious 

method of ſupplying the neceſſities of government. 
Monſ. L——y ſeaſoned the ſeverity of his political 
apothegms with intermediate fallies of mirth and gal- 
lantry. He ogled the venerable gentlewoman his 
commere, who fat by him. He looked, fighed, and 
| languiſhed, 
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languiſhed, ſung tender ſongs, and kiſſed the old 
lady's hand with all the ardour of a youthful admirer. 
I unfortunately congratulated him on having ſuch a 
pretty young entleman to his ſon. He anſwered, 
ſighing, that the boy had talents, but did not put 
them to a proper uſe—*< long before | attained his 
age (ſaid he) I had finiſhed my rhetoric.” Captain 
B——, who had eaten himſelf black in the face, and, 
with the napkin under his chin, was no bad repre- 
ſentation of Sancho Panza in the ſuds, with the diſh» 
clout about his neck, when the Duke's ſcullions in- 
ſiſted upon ſhaving him ; this ſea-wit, turning to the 
boy with a waggiſn leer, I ſuppoſe (ſaid he) you 
don't underſtand the figure of amplification ſo well as 
Monſieur your father? At that inſtant, one of the 
nieces, who knew her uncle to be very tickliſh, 
touched him under the ſhort ribs, on which the little 
man attempted to ſpring up, but loſt the centre of 

avity. He overturned his own plate in the lap of 
the perſon that ſat next to him, and falling obliquely 
upon his own chair, both tumbled down upon the 
floor together, to the great diſcompoſure of the whole 
company; for the poor man would have been actually 
ſtrangled, had not his nephew looſed his ſtock with 
great expedition. Matters being once more adjuſted, 
and the captain condoled on his diſaſter, Monſ. L—y 
took it in his head to read his ſon a lecture upon filial 
obedience. This was mingled with ſome ſharp re- 
proof, which the boy took ſo ill that he retired. The 
old lady obſerved that he had been too ſevere: her 
daughter-in-law, who was very pretty, ſaid her brother 
had given him too much reaſon ; hinting, at the ſame 
time, that he was addicted to ſome terrible vices ; 
upon which ſeveral individuals repeated the inter- 
jection, ah! ah! „ Yes (faid Monſ. L—y, with a 


rueful aſpect) the boy has a pernicious turn for gam- 


ing: in one afternoon he loſt at billiards ſuch a ſum 
as gives me horror to think of it.” „Fifty ſols in 
one afternoon,” (cried the ſiſter). Fifty ſols! (ex- 


claim 
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claimed the mother-in-law, with marks of aſtoniſh. 
ment) - that's too much that's too much !—he*s to 
blame — he's to blame! but youth you know, Monſ. 
L—y,—ab! vive la jeuneſſe? „Et l'amour!“ cried 
the father, wiping his eyes, ſqueezing her hand, and 
looking tenderly upon her. Mr. B — took this 
opportunity to bring in the young gentleman, who 
was admitted into favour, and received a ſecond ex- 
hortation. Thus harmony was reſtored, and the en- 
tertainment concluded with fruit, coffee, and /iqueurs. 

When a bourgeois of Boulogne takes the air, he 
goes in a one-horſe-chaiſe, which is here called cab- 
riolet, and hires it for half-a-crown a-day. There 
are alſo travelling chaiſes, which hold four perſons, 
two ſeated with their faces to the horſes, and two be- 
hind their backs; but thoſe vehicles are all very ill 
made, and extremely inconvenient. The way of rid- 
ing moſt uſed in this place is on aſsback. You will 
ſee every day in the ſkirts of the town, a great num- 
ber of females thus mounted, with the feet on either 


fide occaſionally, according as the wind blows, ſo 


that ſometimes the right and ſometimes the left hand 
guides the beaſt : but in other parts of France, as 
well as in Italy, the ladies fit on horſeback with their 
legs aſtride, and are provided with drawers for that 
purpoſe. * 

When I ſaid the French people were kept in good 
humour by the fopperies of their religion, I did not 
mean that there were no gloomy ſpirits among them. 
There will be fanatics in religion, -while there are 
people of a ſaturnine diſpoſition, and melancholy turn 
of mind. The character of a devotee, which is hardly 
known in England, is'very common here. You ſee 
them walking to and from church at all hours, in 
their hoods and long camblet cloaks, with a flow 
pace, demure aſpect, and down-caſt eye. Thoſe who 
are poor become very troubleſome to the monks, 


with their ſcruples and caſes of conſcience : you may 


ſee them on their knees, at the confeſſional, every 
- Hour 
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hour in the day. The rich devotee has her favourite 


confeſſor, whom ſhe conſults and regales in private, 
at her own houſe; and this ſpiritual direQor generally 
governs the whole family. For my part, I never 
Enew a fanatic that was not an hypocrite at bottom. 
Their pretenſions to ſuperior ſanctity, and an abſolute 
conqueſt over all the paſſions, which human reaſon 
was never yet able to ſubdue, introduce a habit of 
diſſimulation, which, like all other habits, is con- 
firmed by uſe, till at length they become adepts in the 
art and ſcience of hypocriſy. Enthuſiaſm and hypo- 
criſy are by no means incompatible. The wildeſt 
fanatics I ever knew, were real ſenſualiſts in their 


; 4 0 way of living, and cunning cheats in their dealings 


with mani. 

Among the lower claſs of people at Boulogne, 
thoſe who take the lead, are. the ſea-faring men, who 
live in one quarter, divided into claſſes, and regiſtered 
for the ſervice of the king. They are hardy and raw- 
boned, exerciſe the trade of fiſhermen and boatmen, 
and propagate like rabbits.. They have put. them- 
ſelves under the protection of a miraculous image of 
the Virgm Mary, which is Kept in one of their 
churches, and every year carried in proceſſion. Ac- 
cording to the legend, this image was carried off, 
with other pillage, by the Engliſh when they took 
Boulogne, in the reign of Henry VIII. The lady, 
rather than reſide in England, where ſhe found a 
great many heretics, truſted herſelf alone in an open 


boat, and croſſed the ſea to the road of Boulogne, 


where ſhe was ſeen waiting for a pilot. 8 
a boat put off to her aſſiſtance, and brought her ſafe 
into the harbour: ſince which time ſhe has continued 


to patronize the watermen of Boulogne. At preſent . 


ſhe. is very black and very ugly, beſides being cruelly 
mutilated in different parts of her body, which I ſup- 
poſe have been amputated, and converted into tobac- 
co-{toppers ; but once a year ſhe is dreſſed in very 
rich attire, and carried in proceſſion, with a — 
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boat, provided at the expence of the ſailors. That 
vanity which characteriſes the French extends even to 
the canaille. The loweſt creature among them is ſure to 
have her ear-rings and golden croſs hanging about her 
neck. Indeed this laſt is an implement of ſuperſtition as 
well as of dreſs, without which no female appears. 'The 
common people here, as in all countries where they live 
poorly and dirtily, are hard-featured, and of very 
brown, or rather tawny complexions. As they ſeldom 
eat meat, their juices are deſtitute of that animal oil 
which gives a plumpneſs and ſmoothneſs to the ſkin, 
and detends thoſe fine capillaries from the injuries 


of the weather, which would otherwiſe coaleſce, or be 


thrunk up, ſo as to impede the circulation on the ex- 
ternal ſurface of the body. As for the dirt, it un- 
doubtedly blocks up the pores of the ſkin, and diſ- 


orders the perſpiration; conſequently muſt contribute 


to the ſcurvy, itch, and other cutaneous diſtempers. 
In the quarter of the matelots at Boulogne, there 1s 
a number of poor . Canadians, who were removed 


from the iſland of St. John, in the gulph of St. 


Laurence, when it was reduced by the _— 


"Theſe people are maintained at the expence of the 
king, who allows them foldier's pay, that is five ſols, 


or two-pence halfpenny a day; or rather three ſols 
and ammunition bread. How the ſoldiers contrive to 
ſubſiſt upon this wretched allowance, I cannot com- 
prehend: but it muſt be owned, that thoſe invalids 
who do duty at Boulogne betray no marks of want. 
They are hale and ſtout, neatly and decently clothed, 
and on the whole look better than the penſioners of 
Chelſea. | 


About three weeks ago I was favoured with a viſit 


by one Mr. M-—, an Engliſh gentleman, who 


ſeems far gone in a conſumption. He paſſed the laſt 
winter at Niſmes in Languedoc, and found himſelf 
much' better in the beginning of ſummer, when he 
embarked at Cette, and returned by ſea to England. 
He ſoon relapſed, however, and (as he imagines) 4 

conſe- 
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conſequence of a cold caught at ſea. He told me, his 
intention was to try the South again, and even to go 
as far as Italy. I adviſed him to make trial of the air 
of Nice, where I myſelf propoſed to reſide. He 
ſeemed to reliſh my advice, and proceeded towards 
Paris in his own carriage. | 

I ſhall to-morrow ſhip my great cheſts on board of 
a ſhip bound to Bourdeaux ; they are directed, and 
recommended to the care of a merchant of that place, 
who will forward them by Thoulouſe, and the canal 
of Languedoc, to his correſpondent at Cette, which 
is the ſea-port of Montpellier. The charge of their 
conveyance to Bourdeaux does not exceed one guinea. 
They conſiſt of two very large cheſts and a trunk, 


about a thouſand pounds weight; and the expence of 


tranſporting them from Bourdeaux to Cette will not 
exceed thirty livres. They are already ſealed with 
lead at the cuſtom-houſe, that they may be exempted 


from further viſitation. This is a precaution which 


every traveller takes, both by ſea and land: he muſt 
likewiſe provide himſelf with a paſe-avant at the 
bureau, otherwiſe he may be ſtopped, and rummaged 
at every town through which he paſſes. I have hired: 
a berlin and four horſes to Paris for fourteen louis 
d'ors, two of which the voiturier is obliged to pay 
for a permiſſion from the farmers of the poſte ; for 
every thing is farmed in this country; and if you hire 
a carriage, as I have done, you mult pay twelve livres, 
or half a guinea, for every perſon that travels in it. 
The common coach between Calais and Paris is ſuch 


a vehicle as no man would uſe, who has any regard 


to his own eaſe: and convenience; and it travels at 
the pace of an Engliſh waggon. 

In ten days I ſhall ſet out on my journey; and I 
ſhall leave Boulogne with regret. I have been happy 
in the acquaintance of Mrs. B——, and a few Britiſh 
families in the place: and it was my good fortune to 
meet here with two honeſt gentlemen, whom I had 
formerly known in Paris, as well as with ſome of my 
| country- 
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countrymen, | 
next will be from Paris. Remember me to our 


friends at A 's. I am a little heavy-hearted at 
the proſpect of removing to ſuch a diſtance from you. 
It is a moot point whether I ſhall ever return. My 
health i very precarious. = 

Adieu. F 


| LE TTE R VL 3 

Dear Sir, | Paris, Oober 12, 1 164; 4 J 

O our journey from Boulogne I have little to fay. A 

The — was favourable, and the roads were 3 

in tolerable order. We found good accommodation 2 

| at Montreuil and Amiens; but in every other place M 

| where we ſtopped, we met with abundance” of dirt, 1 

| and the moſt fagrant impoſition. I ſhall not pretend E 

| to deſcribe the cities of Abbeville and Amiens, which * 

we ſaw only en paſſant; nor take up your time with A 

| an account of the ſtables and palace of Chantilly, be. 
| longing to the Prince of Conde, which we viſited the * 

| laſt day of our journey; nor ſhall I detain you with a 


detail of the Trefors de St. Denis, which, together 
with the tombs in the abbey-church, afforded us ſome 
amuſement while our dinner was getting ready. All 
theſe particulars are mentioned in twenty different 
books of tours, travels, and directions, which you 
have often peruſed. I ſhall only obſerve, that the 
abbey-church is the lighteſt piece of Gothic archi- 
tecture I have ſeen, and the air within ſeems perfectly 
free from that damp and moiſture, ſo perceivable in 
all our old cathedrals. This muſt be owing to the 
nature of its ſituation. There are ſome fine marble 
ſtatues that adorn the tombs of certain individuals 
here interred ; but they are moſtly in the French 
way * is quite 3 to the ſimplicity of the 

ancients. 
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y = ancients. Their attitudes are affected, unnatural, 
T and deſultory; and their draperies fantaſtic ; or, as 
tone of our Engliſh artiſts expreſſed himſelf, hey are 

XX all of a flutter. As for the treaſures, which are 

7 XX ſhewn on certain days to the populace gratis, they 
are contained in a number of preſſes, or armoires, 

and if the ſtones are genuine, they muſt be in- 

eſtimable: but this I cannot believe. Indeed I have 

been told, that what they ſhew as diamonds are no 

more than compoſition ; nevertheleſs, excluſive of 
ttheſe, there are ſome rough ſtones of great value, 

and many curioſities worth ſeeing. The monk that 

ſhewed them was the very image of our friend 

Hamilton, both in his looks and manner. 2 75 

I have one thing very extraordinary to obſerve of 

the French auberges, which ſeems to be a remarkable 

deviation from the general character of the nation. 

The landlords, hoſteſſes, and ſervants of the inns 

upon the road, have not the leaſt daſh of complaiſance 

in their behaviour to ſtrangers. Inſtead of coming to 

the door, to receive you as in England, they take no 

manner of notice of you; but leave you to find or 

- = enquire your way into the kitchen, and there you 

= mult aſk ſeveral times for a chamber, before they 
XZ ſeem willing to conduct you up ſtairs. In general, 
you are ſerved with the appearance of the moſt mor- 

tifying indifference, at the very time they are laying 

ſchemes for fleecing you of your money. It is a very 

= odd contraſt between France and England; in the 

former all the people are complaiſant but the pub- 
lcans; in the latter there is hardly any complaiſance 
but among the publicans. When I ſaid all the people 
in France, I ought alſo to except thoſe vermin who 

examine the baggage of travellers in different parts of 

the kingdom. Although our portmanteaus were 
ſealed with lead, and we were provided with a paſſe- 
avant from the douane, our coach was ſearched at 

the gate of Paris by which we entered; and the 
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women were obliged to. get out, and ſtand in the 


open ſtreet, till this operation was performed. 


I had deſired a friend to provide lodgings for me 


at Paris, in the Fauxbourg St. Germain; and ac- 


cordingly we found ourſelves accommodated at the 
Hotel de Montmorency, with a firſt floor, which 
coſts me ten livres a day. I ſhould have put up with 
it had it been leſs polite; but as I have only a few 
days to ſtay in this place, and ſome viſits to receive, 
I am not ſorry that my friend has exceeded his com- 


miſſion. I have been guilty of another piece of ex- 
travagance in hiring a carofſe de remiſe, for which I 


pay twelve livres a day. Beſides the article of viſit- 
ing, I could not leave Paris, without carrying my 
wife and the girls to ſee the moſt remarkable places 
in and about this capital, ſuch as the Luxemburg, 
the Palais-Royal, the Thuilleries, the Louvre, the 
Invalids, the Gobelins, &c. together with Verſailles, 
Trianon, Marli, Meudon, and Choiſſi; and there- 
fore I thought the difference in point of expence 
would not be great, between a cargfe de remiſe and a 


hackney coach. The firſt. are extremely elegant, if 


not too much ornamented; the laſt are very ſhabby 
and diſagreeable. Nothing gives me ſuch chagrin, as 
the neceſſity I am under to hire a valet de place, as 
ray, own ſervant does not ſpeak the language. You 
cannot conceive with what eagerneſs and dexterity 
thoſe raſcally valets exert themſelves in pillaging 
ſtrangers. There is always one ready in waiting on 
your arrival, who begins by aſſiſting your own ſervant 
to unload your baggage, and intereſts himſelf in your 


affairs with ſuch artful officiouſneſs, that you will 
find it difficult to ſhake him off, even though you are 


determined beforehand againſt hiring any ſuch do- 


meſtic. He produces recommendations from his 


former maſters, and the people of the houſe vouch 
for his honeſty. The truth is, thoſe fellows are very 
handy, uſeful, and obliging ; and ſo far honeſt, that 

AS 85 they 
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they will not ſteal in the ufual way. Lou may ſafely 
wh one of them to bring you a hundred louis d' ors 
from your banker; but they fleece you without mercy 
in every other article of expence. They lay all your 
tradeſmen under contribution; your taylor, barber, 
mantua- maker, milliner, perfumer, ſhoemaker, mer- 
cer, jeweller, hatter, traiteur, and wine-merchant : 
even the bourgeois: who owns your coach pays him 
"XZ twenty ſols per day. His wages, amount to twice as 
"XZ much, ſo. that I imagine. the fellow that ſerves me 


makes above ten ſhillings a day, beſides his victuals, 
which, by the bye, he has no right to demand. 
. Living at Paris, to the beſt of my recollection, is very 

ö near twice as dear as it was fifteen years ago; and, 

5 indeed, this is the caſe in London; a circumſtance 
5 that muſt be undoubtedly owing to an increaſe of 
2 taxes; for I don't find that in the articles of eating 
, and drinking, the French people are more luxurious 

- than they were heretofore. I am told the entrees, or 
e XZ duties paid upon proviſion imported into Paris, are 

a very heavy. All manner of butchers meat and poul - 
if try are extremely good in this place. The beef is 
y excellent. The wine which is generally drank, is a 
8 very thin kind of Burgundy. I can by no means 
8 reliſh their cookery ; but one breakfaſts deliciouſly 
u upon their petit pains and their pates of butter, which 
y laſt are exquiſite. | bas 9 2: 

g The common people, and even the bourgeois of 
n Paris, live at this ſeaſon chiefly on bread and grapes, 
It which is undoubtedly very wholeſome fare. If the 
Ir ſame ſimplicity of diet prevailed in England, we ſhould 
"us certainly underſell the French at all foreign markets: 
re for they are very ſlothful with all their vivacity ; and 
o- the great number of their holidays not only encourages 
is this lazy diſpoſition, but actually robs them of one 
ch EX half of what their labour would otherwiſe produce; 
ry MX fo that, if our common people were not ſo expenſive 
at iin their living, that is, in their eating and drinking, 
ey VOL, VIII, E | labour 
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SY labour might be afforded cheaper in England than i in 
"MF France. There are: three young luſty Huſſies, nieces 
. or daughters of 4 blaekfmih, he lives juſt oppoſite 
1 to my windows, Who do nothing from morning till 
night. They eat grapes and bread from ſeven till 
nine. From nine till twelve they dreſs their hair, and 2 
are all the afternoon gaping at the window to view 7 
paſſengers, I don't perceive that they give themſelves 
the trouble either to make their beds, or clean their 
apartment. The ſame ſpirit of idleneſs and diſſipation 
Ihave obferved in every part of France, and among 
every claſs of people. f 
Every object ſeems to have ſhrunk in its dimenſions 
ſinee I was laſt in Paris. The Louvre, the Palais- 
Royal, the bridges, and-the river Seine, by no means 
anſwer the ideas I had formed of them from my for- 
mer obſervation. When the memory is not very cor- 
rect, the imagination always betrays her into ſuch 
extravagances. When I firſt reviſited my own coun- 
es after an abſence of fourteen years, I found every = 
diminiſhed in the ſame manner, and 1 could 
W believe my own eyes. 1 
Notwithſtanding the gay diſpoſition of the French, 1 
their houſes are all gloomy. In ſpite of all the orn- 
ments that have been laviſhed on Verſailles, it is 
difmal habitation. The apartments are dark, ill ur- 
miſhed, dirty, and unprincely. Take the caſtle, cha- 
pel, and garden altogether, they make a moſt fantaſtic 
compoſition! of magnificence and littleneſs, taſte and 
foppery. - After all, it is in England only, where we 
mult Took for cheerful apartments, gay furniture, 
neatneſs, and convenience. There is a ſtrange m-. 
congruity in the French genius. With all their vola- 2 
| tility, prattle, and fondneſs for bons mots, they delight = 
in a ſpecies of drawling, melancholy, church muſic. 
Their moſt favourite dramatic pieces are almoſt with- 
out incident ; and the dialogue of their comedies con- 


fiſts of moral, inſipid — entirely * 
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of wit or repartee. I know what I hazard by this 
opinion among the implicit admirers of Lully, Racine, 
al SS: TT ITT Un ne 
I! don't talk of the buſts, the ſtatues, and pictures 
Z which abound at Verfailles, and other places in and 
About Paris, particularly the great collection of ca- 
Tf pital pieces in the Palais-Royal, belonging to the Duke 
of Orleans. I have neither capacity nor inclination 
" = to give a critique on theſe chef d' νm᷑res, which in- 
L = deed would take up a whole volume. I have ſeen 
this great magazine of painting three times with aſto- 
niſhment; but I ſhould' have been better pleaſed, if 
35 there had not been half the number: one is ſo bewil- 
cdered in ſuch a profuſion, as not to know where to 
s begin, and hurried away before there is time to con- 
Vt, ſider one piece with any ſort of deliberation: Beſides, 
r. the rooms are all dark, and a great many of the pic- 
h tures hang in a bad light. As for Trianon, Marli, 
and Choifſi, they are no more than pigeon-houſes in 
y relpect to palaces; and, notwithſtanding the ex- 
dd travagant eulogiums which you have heard of the 
Prench king's houſes, I will venture to affirm, that 
the king of England is better, I mean more comfort- 
XX ably lodged. — however, to except Fountain- 
bleau, which I have not ſeen: "a Pon og 
l. The city of Paris is faid to be five leagues, or fif- 
la-. teen miles, in circumference ; and if it be really fo, 
tic it muſt be much more populous than London; for 
nd the {treets are very narrow, and the houſes very high, 
we with a different family on every floor. But I have 
re, maeaſured the bet plans of theſe two royal cities, and 
in. am certain that Paris does not take up near ſo much 
ground as London and Weſtminſter occupy: and F 
ht fufpect the number of its inhabitants is alſo exagge- 
Be. rated by thoſe who ſay it amounts to eight hundred 
ih- thoufand, that is, two hundred thouſand more than 
on- gare contained in the bills of mortality. The hotels 
ute of the French nobleſſe at Paris, take up a great deal 
of of room, with their court- yards and gardens; and 5 
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do their convents and churches. It muſt be owned, 
indeed, that their ſtreets are wonderfully crowded 
with people and carriages. | Fraite bt bas 

The French begin to imitate the Engliſh, but only 
in ſuch particulars as render them worthy of imitation. 
When I was laſt at Paris, no perſon of any condition, 
male-or female, appeared but in full dreſs, even when 
obliged: to come out early in the morning, and there 
was not ſuch a thing to be ſeen as a perugue. ronde ; 


but at. preſent I ſee a number of frocks and ſcratches | 
in a morning in the ſtreets of this metropolis. They 
have ſet up à petite pg/e, on the plan of our penny- 


poſt, with ſome improvements; and I am told, there 
is a ſcheme, on foot for ſupplying every houſe with 
water, by leaden pipes, from the river Seine. They 
have even adopted our practice of the cold bath, 
which is taken very conveniently, in wooden houſes, 
erected on the ſide of the river, the water of which 
is let in and out occaſionally, by cocks fixed in the 


ſides of the bath. There are different rooms for the 


different ſexes; the accommodations are good, and 
the expence is a trifle. The tapeſtry of the Gobelins 
is brought to an amazing degree of perfection; and 
I am ſurpriſed that this 10 


It would be a moſt elegant and magnificent ornament, 
which would always nobly diſtinguiſh their apartments 


from thoſe of an inferior rank; and in this they would 


run no riſk. of being rivalled by the bourgeois. At 


the village of Chaillot in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
they make beautiful carpets and ſcreen-work; and = 


this is the more extraordinary, as there are hardly 
any carpets uſed in this kingdom. In almoſt all the 


lodging-houſes, the floors are of brick, and have no 

other kind of cleaning, than that of being ſprinkled 
with water, and {wept once a day. Theſe brick floors, | 

the ſtone ſtairs, the want of wainſcotting in the rooms, 


and the thick party-walls of ſtone, are, however, good 
preſervatives againſt fire, which ſeldom does any da- 
| mage 


rniture is not more in faſhnion 
among the great, who alone are able to purchaſe it. 
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; mage in this city. Inſtead of wainſcotting, the walls 
1 are covered with tapeſtry or damaſk. The beds in 
A general are very good, and well ornamented, with' 
J teſters and curtains. : | 

. Fifteen years ago the river Seine, within a mile of 


Paris, was as ſolitary as if it had run through a de- 
ſert. At preſent the banks of it are adorned with a 
number of elegant houſes and plantations, as far as 
Mũarli. I need not mention the machine at this place 
for raiſing water, becauſe I know you are well ac- 
XZ quainted with its conſtruction; nor ſhall I fay any 
thing more of the city of Paris, but that there is a 
new ſquare built on an elegant plan, at the end of the 
garden of the Thuilleries: it is called Place de Louis 
XV. and in the middle of it there is a good equeſtrian 
ſtatue of the reigning king. 2 
= You have often heard that Louis XIV. frequently 
regretted, that his country did not afford gravel for 
the walks of his gardens, which are covered with a 
white, looſe ſand, very diſagreeable both to the eyes 
and feet of thoſe who walk upon it; but this is a vul- 
gar miſtake. There is plenty of gravel on the road 
between Paris and Verſailles, as well as in many other 
parts of this kingdom; but the French, who are all 
for glare and glitter, think the other is more gay and 
"XX agreeable : one would imagine they did not feel the 
burning reflexion from the white ſand, which in ſum- 
mer is almoſt intolerable. AS | 

In the character of the French, conſidered as a peo- 
ple, there are undoubtedly many circumſtances truly 
ridiculous. You know the faſhionable people, who 
go a hunting, are equipped with their jack boots, 
bag wigs, ſwords and piſtols : but I ſaw the other day 
= a ſcene ſtill more groteſque. On the road to Choiſh, 
a fiacre, or hackney-coach, ſtopped, and out came 
five or fix men, armed with muſquets, who took 
poſt, each behind a ſeparate tree. I aſked our ſer- 
vant who they were, imagining they might be archers, 
or footpads of juſtice, in purſuit of ſome malefactor. 
| ns - But 
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But gueſs my ſurpriſe, when the fellow told me, they 
were gentlemen à la chaſſe. They were in fact come 
out from Paris, in this equipage, to take the diverſion 
of hare- hunting; that is, of ſhooting from behind a 
tree at the hares that chanced to paſs. Indeed, if 
they had nothing more in view but to deſtroy the 
game, this was a very effectual method; for the hares 
are in ſuch plenty in this neighbourhood, that I have 
ſeen a dozen together, in the ſame field. I think 
this way of hunting, in a coach or chariot, might be 
properly adopted at London, in favour of thoſe al. | 
dermen of the city, who are too unwieldy to follow | 
the hounds on horſeback. 1 600 | | 
The French, however, with all their abſurdities, | 
preſerve a certain aſcendency over us, which is very 
diſgraceful to our nation; and this appears in nothing 
more than in the article of dreſs. We are contented 
to be thought their apes in faſhion ; but, in fact, we 
are ſlaves to their taylors, mantua-makers, barbers, and 
other tradeſmen, One would be apt to imagine that 
our own tradeſmen had joined them in a combination 
againſt us. When the natives of France come to 
London, they appear in all public places, with cloaths 
made according to the faſhion of their own country, 
and this faſhion is generally admired by the Engliſh, 
Why, therefore, don't we follow it implicitly ? No, 
we Pique ourſelves upon a moſt ridiculous deviation 
from the very modes we admire, and pleaſe ourſelves 
with thinking this deviation is a mark of our ſpirit 
and liberty. But we have not ſpirit enough to per- 
fiſt in this deviation, when we viſit their country : 
otherwiſe, perhaps, they would come to admire and 
follow our example: for, certainly, in point of true 
talte, the faſhions of both countries are equally abſurd, 
At preſent, the ſkirts of the Engliſh deſcend from the 
fifth rib to the calf of the leg, and give the coat the 
form of a Jewiſh gaberdine; and our hats ſeem to be 
modelled after that which Piſtol wears upon the ſtage. 


within 
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within half a foot of the-coat's extremity : their hats 
look as if they had. been pared round the brims, 
and the crown is covered with a kind of cordage, 
which in my opinion produces a very beggarly effect. 
In every other circumſtance of dreſs, male and female, 
the contraſt between the two nations appears equally 
glaring. What is the conſequence ? when an Engliſh- 
man comes to Paris, he cannot appear until he hag 
undergone a total metamorphoſis. At his firſt arrival 
he finds it neceſſary to ſend for the taylor, peruquier, 
hatter, ſhoemaker, and every other tradeſman con- 
cerned in the equipment of the human body. He 
muſt even change his buckles, and the form of his 
ruffles ; and, though at the riſk of his life, ſuit his 
cloaths to the mode of the ſeaſon. For example, 
though the weather ſhould be never ſo cold, he muſt 
wear his habit Fete, or demi-ſaiſon, without preſuming 
do put on a warm dreſs before the day which faſhion 
has fixed for that purpoſe; and neither old age nor 
infirmity will excuſe a man for wearing his hat upon 
his head, either at home or abroad. Females are (if 
poſſible) ſtill more ſubject to the caprices of faſhion ; 
and as the articles of their dreſs are more manifold, 
it is enough to make a man's heart ake to ſee his wife 
ſurrounded by a multitude of cotturieres, milliners, 
and tire-women. All her ſacks and negligees muſt 
be altered and new-trimmed. She muſt have new 
caps, new laces, new ſhoes, and her hair new cut. 
She muſt have her taffaties for the ſummer, her flow- 
ered ſilks for the ſpring and autumn, her ſattins and 
damaſks for winter. The good man, who uſed to 
wear the beau drap d' Angleterre, quite plain all the 
year round, with a long bob, or tye periwig, muſt 
here provide himſelf with a camblet ſuit trimmed with 
filver for ſpring and autumn, with filk cloaths for 
ſummer, and cloth laced with gold, or velvet, for 
winter; and he muſt wear his bag-wig @ la pigeon. 


= 


This variety of dreſs is abſolutely indiſpenſable for all 
thoſe who pretend to any rank above the mere bour- 
= #4 _ 
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eois. on his return to his own country, all this 
ippery is uſeleſs. He cannot appear in London un- 
til he has undergone another thorough metamorpho- 
ſis ; fo that he will have ſome reaſon to think, that 
the tradeſmen of Paris and London have combined to 
lay him under contribution : and they, no doubt, are 
the directors who regulate the faſhions in both capi- 
tals ; the Engliſh, however, in a ſubordinate capacity: 
for the puppets of their making will not paſs at Parts, 
nor indeed in any other part of Europe; whereas a 
French petit maitre is reckoned a complete figure 
every where, London not excepted. Since it is fo 
much the humour of the Engliſh at preſent to run 
abroad, I wiſh they had antigallican fpirit enough to 
produce themſelves in their own genuine Engliſh 
dreſs, and treat the French modes with the ſame phi- 
loſophical contempt, which was ſhewn by an honeſt 
gentleman, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Wig-Mid- 
dleton. That unſhaken patriot ſtill appears in the 
fame kind of ſcratch periwig, ſkimming diſh hat, 
and ſlit ſleeve, which were worn five-and-twenty years 
ago, and has invariably perſiſted in this garb, in de- 
fiance of all the revolutions of the mode. I remem- 
ber a ſtudent in the Temple, who, after a long and 
learned inveſtigation of the 70 xax0, or beautiful, had 
reſolution enough to let his beard grow, and wore it 
in all public places, until his heir at law applied for a 
commiſſion of lunacy againſt him; then he ſubmitted - 
to the razor, rather than run any riſk of being found 
non compos. 
| Before I conclude, I muſt tell you, that the moſt 


reputable ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen of Paris think it 


no diſgrace to practiſe the moſt. ſhameful impoſition. 
I myſelf know an inſtance of one of the moſt credit- 
able marchands in this capital, who demanded ſix 
francs an ell for ſome luteſtring, laying his hand upon 
his breaſt at the ſame time, and declaring en con- 


| ſcience, that it had coſt him within three ſols of the 


mare. Vet in leſs than three” minutes, he ſold it 
for 
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for four and a half; and when the buyer upbraided 
him with his former declaration, he ſhrugged up his 
ſhoulders, ſaying, il faut marchander. I don't men- 
tion this as à particular inſtance. The ſame mean 
diſingenuity is univerſal all over France, as I have 
been informed by ſeveral perſons of veracity. . 
The next letter you have from me will probably be 
dated at Niſmes, or Montpellier. Meanwhile, I am 
ever | 3 | 


Yours: 
LETTER VIL 
TO MRS; Mo: 
Madam, Paris, October 12, 1763. 


1 SHALL be much pi-aſed if the remarks I have 
made on the characters of the French people, can 
afford you the ſatisfaction you require. With reſpect 
to the ladies, I can only judge from their exteriors : 
but, indeed, theſe are ſo. characteriſtic, that one can 
hardly judge amiſs; unleſs we ſuppoſe that a woman 
of taſte and ſentiment may be ſo over-ruled by the 
abſurdity of what is called faſhion, as to reject reaſon, 
and diſguiſe nature, in order to become ridiculous or 


trightful. That this may be the caſe with ſome indi- 


__ viduals, is very poſſible. I have known it happen in 


our own country, where the follies of the French are 
adopted, and exhibited in the moſt aukward imita- 
tion: but the general prevalence of thoſe prepoſterous 
modes, is a plain proof that there is a general want 
of taſte, and a general depravity of nature. I ſhall 
not pretend to deſcribe the particulars of a French 
lady's dreſs. "Theſe you are much better acquainted 
with than I can pretend to be: but this I will be bold 
to affirm, that France is the general reſervoir from 
11993 which 
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which all the abſurdities of falſe taſte, luxury, and 
extravagance, have oyerflowed the different kingdoms 
and ſtates of Europe. The ſprings that fill this re- 
ſervoir, are no other than vanity and ignorance. It 
would be ſuperfluous to attempt proving from the na- 
ture of things, from the firſt principles and uſe of 
dreſs, as well as from the conſideration of natural 
beauty, and the practice of the ancients, who certainly 
underſtood it as well as the connoiſſeurs of theſe days, 
that nothing can be more monſtrous, inconvenient, 
and contemptible, than the faſhion of modern dra- 
pery. You yourſelf are well aware of all its defects, 
and have often ridiculed them in my hearing. I ſhall 
only mention one particular of dreſs eſſential to the 
faſhion in this country, which ſeems to me to carry 
human affectation to the very fartheſt verge of folly 
and extravagance ; that is, the manner in which the 
faces of the ladies are primed and painted. . When 
the Indian chiefs. were in England every body ridi- 
culed their prepoſterous method of painting their 
cheeks and eye - lids; but this ridicule was wrong 
placed. Thoſe critics ought to have conſidered, that 


the Indians do not uſe paint to make themſelves agree- 


able; but in order to be the more terrible to their 
enemies. It is generally ſuppoſed, I think, that your 
ſex make uſe of fard and vermilion for very different 
purpoſes; namely, to help a bad or faded complexion, 
to heighten the graces, or conceal the defects of na- 
ture, as well as the ravages of time. I ſhall not in- 
quire at preſent whether it is juſt and honeſt to impoſe 
in this manner on mankind : if it be not honeſt, it 
may be allowed to be artful and politic, and ſhews, 
at leaſt, a deſire of being agreeable. But to lay it 


on as the faſhion in France preſcribes to all the ladies 


of condition, who indeed cannot appear without this 
badge of diſtinction, is to diſguiſe themſelves in ſuch 


a manner, as to render them odious and deteſtable to 


every ſpectator who has the leaſt reliſh left for nature 


and propriety. As for the fard, or white, with which 


their 
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their necks and ſhoulders are plaiſtered, it may be in 
ſome meaſure excuſable, as their ſkins are naturall 
brown, or fallow ; but the rouge, which is daubed on 
their faces, from the chin up to the eyes, without 
the leaſt art or dexterity, not only deſtroys all diſ- 
tinction of features, but renders the aſpect really 
frightful, or at beſt conveys nothing but ideas of diſ- 
guſt and averſion. You know, that without this hor- 
rible maſque no married lady 1s admitted at court, or 
in any polite aſſembly; and that it is a mark of diſ- 
tinction which no bourgeois dare aſſume. Ladies of 
faſhion only have the privilege of expoſing themſelves 
in theſe ungracious colours. As their faces are con- 
cealed under a falſe complexion, ſo their heads are 
covered with a vaſt load of falſe hair, which is frizzled 
on the forehead, ſo as exactly to reſemble the woolly 
heads of the Guinea negroes. As to the natural hue 
of it, this is a matter of no conſequence, for powder 
makes every head of hair of the ſame colour ; and no 
woman appears in this country, from the moment 
ſhe riſes till night, without being completely whitened. 
Powder or meal was firſt' uſed m Europe by the Poles - 
to conceal their ſcald heads; but the preſent faſhion 
of uſing it, as well as the modiſh method of dreſſing 
the hair, muſt have been borrowed from the Hotten- 
tots, who greaſe their woolly heads with mutton ſuet, 
and then paſte it over with the powder called buchu. 
In like manner, the hair of our fine ladies is frizzled 
into the appearance of negroes wool, and ſtiffened 
with an abominable paſte of hog's greaſe, tallow, and 
white powder. The preſent. faſhion, therefore, of 
painting the face, and adorning the head, adopted by 
the beau monde in France, is taken from thoſe two 
polite nations the Chickeſaws of America and the 
Hottentots of Afric. On the whole, when I ſee one 
of thoſe fine creatures failing along, in her tawdry 
robes of filk and gauze, frilled, and flounced, and 
furbelowed, with her falſe locks, her falſe jewels, her 
paint, her patches, and perfumes ; I cannot help look- 
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ing upon her as the vileſt piece of ſophiſtication that 
art ever produced. 

This hideous maſque of painting, though deſtruc- 
tive of all beauty, is, however, favourable to natural 
homelineſs and deformity. It accuſtoms the eyes of 
the other ſex, and in time reconciles them to fright- 


ful objects; it diſables them from perceiving any dif- 


tinction of features between woman and woman; and, 
by redueing all faces to a level, gives every female an 
equal chance for an admirer; being i in this particular 


analogous to the practice of the antient Lacedemo- 


nians, who were obliged to chuſe their help-mates in 
the dark. In what manner the inſides of their heads 
are furniſhed, I would not preſume to judge from the 
converſation of a very few to whom I have had ac- 
ceſs : but from the nature of their education, which 
I have heard deſcribed, and the natural vivacity of 
their tempers, I ſhould expect neither ſenſe, ſentiment, 
nor diſcretion. From the nurſery they are allowed, 
and even encouraged, to ſay every thing that comes 
uppermoſt; by which means they acquire a volubility 
of tongue, and a ſet of phraſes, which conſtitutes 
what is called polite converſation. At the ſame time 
they obtain an abſolute conqueſt over all ſenſe of 
ſhame, or rather they avoid acquiring this trouble- 
ſome ſenſation; for it is certainly no innate idea. 
Thoſe who have not governeſſes at home, are ſent for 
a few years to a convent, where they lay in a fund of 
ſuperſtition that ſerves them for life: but I never 
heard they had the leaſt opportunity of cultivating the 


mind, of exerciſing the powers of reaſon, or of im- 


bibing a taſte for letters, or any rational or uſeful ac- 
compliſhment. After being taught to prattle, to dance, 
and play at cards, they are "deemed ſufficiently qualified 
to appear in the grand monde, and to perform all the 
duties of that high rank and ſtation in life. In men- 
[tioning cards, I ought. to obſerve. that they learn to 
play not barely for amuſement, but alſo with a view 


to advantage; and, indeed, you ſeldom meet with a 


native 
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native of France, whether male or female, who is not 
a complete gameſter, well verſed in all the ſubtleties 
and fineſſes of the art. This is likewiſe the eaſe all 
over Italy. A lady of a great houſe in Piedmont, 
having four ſons, makes no ſcruple to declare, that 
the firſt ſhall repreſent the family, the ſecond- enter 
into the army, the third into the church, and that 
ſhe will breed the fourth a gameſter. Theſe no- 
ble adventurers devote — in a particular 
manner to the entertainment of travellers from our 
country, becauſe the Engliſh are ſuppoſed to be full 
of money, raſh, incautious, and utterly ignorant of 
play. But ſuch a ſharper is moſt dangerous, when 
he hunts in couple with a female. I have known a 
French count and his wife, who found means to lay 
the moſt wary under contribution. He was ſmooth, 
ſupple, officious, and attentive: ſhe was young, hand- 
ſome, unprincipled, and artful. If the Engliſhman 
marked for prey was found upon his guard againſt 
the deſigns of the huſband, then madam plied him 
on the ſide of gallantry. She diſplayed all the attrac- 
tions of her perſon. She ſung, danced, ogled, ſighed, 
complimented, and complained. If he was inſenſible 
to all her charms, ſhe flattered his vanity, and piqued 
his pride, by extolling the wealth and generoſity of 
the Engliſh ; and if he proved deaf to all theſe inſi- 
nuations, ſhe, as her laſt ſtake, endeavoured to inte- 
reſt his humanity and compaſhon. She expatiated, 
with tears in her eyes, on the cruelty and indifference 
of her great relations; repreſented that her huſband 
was no more than the cadet of a noble family; that 
his proviſion was by no means ſuitable, either to the 
dignity of his rank, or the generoſity of his diſpoſi- 
tion; that he had a law- ſuit of great conſequence de- 
pending, which had drained all his finances; and, 
finally, that they ſhould be both ruined if they could 
not find ſome generous friend, who would accom- 
modate them with a ſum of money to bring the cauſe 
to a determination. Thoſe who are not actuated by 
Fe | ſuch 
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ſuch ſcaridalous motives, become gameſters from 
mere habit, and, having nothing more ſolid to en- 
gage their thoughts, or employ their time, conſume 
the beſt part of their lives in this worſt of all diſſipa - 
tion. I am not ignorant that there are exceptions 
from this general rule: I know that France has pro- 
duced a Maintenon, a Sevigné, a Scuderi, a Dacier, 
and a Chatelet; but I would no more deduce the 


neral character of the French ladies from theſe exam. 


ples, than I would call a field of hemp a flower: garden, 
becauſe there might be in it a few /ilies or Fen LA 
planted by the hand of accident. 

Woman has been defined a weaker man; {but in 
this country, the men are, in my opinion, more ri- 
dieulous and infignificant than the women. They 
certainly are more difagreeable to a rational enquirer, 
becauſe they are more troubleſome. Of all the cox 
combs on the face of the earth, a French petit maitre' 
is the moſt impertinent; and they are all petit maitres,: 
from the marquis who glitters in lace and embroidery, 


to the gar gon barbier covered with meal, who ſtruts 


with his hair in a long queue, and his hat under his arm. 
L have already obſerved, that vanity is the great and 
univerſal mover among all ranks and degrees of people 

in this nation; and as they take no pains to conceal 
po control it, they are hurried: by it into the moſt 
ridiculous, and, indeed, intolerable extravagance. © 

When I talk of the 'Fremoh nation, I muſt again 
except à great number of individuals from the gene- 
ral cenſure. Though I have a hearty contempt for 
the ignorance, folly, and preſumption which' charac- 


teriſe the generality, I cannot but reſpect the talents 


of many great men, who have eminently diſtinguiſſied 
themſelves in every art and ſcience: theſe I ſhall 
always revere and eſteem as creatures of a ſuperior 
ſpecies, produced, for the wiſe purpoſes of Providence, 
among the refuſe of mankind. It would be abſurd 
to conelude that the Welch or Highlanders are a gi- 
A people, becauſe thoſe mountains may have pro- 

duced 
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duced a few individuals near ſeven feet high. It would 
> equally abſurd to ſappoſe the French are a nation 

of philoſophers; becauſe France has given birth to a 
Des Cartes, a Maupertuis, a Reaumur, and a Buffon. 
I ſhall not even deny, that the French are by no 
means deficient in natural capacity; but they are, at 
the ſame time, remarkable for a natural levity, which 
hinders their youth from cultivating that capacity. 
This is reinforced by the moſt prepoſterous education, 
and the example of a giddy people, engaged in the 
moſt frivolous purſuits. A Frenchman is by ſome 
Jeſuit, or other monk, taught to read his mother 
tongue, and to ſay his prayers in a language he does 
not underſtand. He learns to dance and to fence, by 
the maſters of thoſe noble ſciences. He becomes a 
complete connoiſſeur in dreſſing hair, and in adorning 
his own perſon, under the hands and inſtructions of 
his barber and valet de chambre. It he learns to play 
upon the flute or the fiddle, he is altogether irreſiſti- 
ble. But he piques himſelf upon being poliſhed above 


the natives of any other country by his converſation 


with the fair-ſex. In the courſe of this communica- 
tion, with which he is indulged from his tender years, 


he learns like a parrot, by rote, the whole circle of 


French compliments, which you know are a ſet of 
phraſes ridiculous even to a proverb; and theſe he 
throws out indiſcriminately to all women without diſ- 
tinction, i in the exereiſe of that kind of addreſs which 


is here diſtinguiſned by the name of gallantry; it is 


no more than his making love to every woman who 


will give him the hearing. It is an exerciſe, by the 
repetition of which he becomes very pert, very fami- 
liar, and very impertinent. Modeſty, or diffidence, 


I have already ſaid, is utterly unknown among them, 


and therefore 1 wonder there ſhould be a term to ex- 
preſs it in their language. 

If I were obliged to define politeneſs, I ſhould call it 
the art of making one's ſelf agreeable. I think it an 
art that neceſſarily implies a ſenſe of decorum, and a 
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delicacy: of ſentiment. Theſe are qualities of which 
(as far as I have been able to obſerve) a Frenchman 
has no idea; therefore he never can be deemed polite, 
except by | thoſe perſons among whom they are as 
little underſtood. His firft aim is to adorn his'own. 
perſon with what he calls fine cloaths, that is, the 
frippery of the faſhion. It is no wonder that the 
heart of a female, unimproved by reaſon, and un- 


t 


e ſight of ſuch a gaudy. thing, amongſt the number 
of her admirers: this impreſſion is enforced by fuſtian 


compliments, which her own vanity interprets in a 


literal ſenſe, and ſtill more confirmed by the aſſiduous 


attention of the gallant, who, indeed, has nothing 


elſe to mind. A Frenchman, in conſequence of his 
mingling with the females from his infancy, not only 
becomes acquainted with all their cuſtoms and hu- 
mours; but grows wonderfully alert in performing a 
thouſand little offices, which are overlooked by other 
men, whoſe time hath been ſpent in making more 
valuable acquiſitions. He enters, without ceremony, 
a lady's bed-chamber, while ſhe is in bed, reaches 
her whatever ſhe wants, airs her ſhift, and helps to 
put it on. He attends at her toilette, regulates the 
diſtribution of her patches, and adviſes where to lay 
on the paint. If he viſits her when ſhe is dreſſed, 
and perceives the leaſt impropriety in her coefure, he 
inſiſts upon adjuſting it with his own hands: if he 
ſees a curl, or even a ſingle hair amiſs, he produces 
his comb, his ſciflars, and pomatum, and ſets it to 
rights with the dexterity of a profeſſed friſure. He 


ſquires her to every place ſhe viſits, either on buſi- 


neſs or pleaſure; and, by dedicating his whole time 
to her, renders himſelf neceſſary to her occaſions. 
This I take to be the moſt agreeable fide of his 
character: let us view him on the quarter of imper- 
tinence. A Frenchman pries into all your ſecrets - 
with the moſt impudent and importunate curioſity, 
and then diſcloſes them without remorſe. If you are 

; | indiſ- 
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indiſpoſed, he queſtions you about the ſymptoms of 
your diſorder with more freedom than your phyſician 
would preſume to uſe; very often in the groſſeſt 
terms. He then propoſes his remedy, (for they are all 
quacks;) he prepares it without your knowledge, and 
worries you with ſolicitation to take it, without pay- 
ing the leaſt regard to the opinion of thoſe whom 
you have choſen to take care of your health. Let 
you be ever ſo ill, or averſe to company, he forces 
himſelf at all times into your bed- chamber, and if it 
is neceſſary to give him a peremptory refuſal, he is 
affronted. I have known one of thoſe petit maitres 
inſiſt upon paying regular viſits twice a day to a poor 
gentleman who was delirious; and he converſed with 
him on different ſubjects, till he was in his laſt agonies. 
This attendance is not the effect of attachment, or 
regard, but of ſheer vanity, that he may afterwards 
boaſt of his charity and humane diſpofition; though 
of all the people I have ever known, I think the 
French are the leaſt capable of feeling for the diſtreſſes 
of their fellow-creatures. Their hearts are not ſuſ- 
ceptible of deep impreſſions; and, ſuch is their levity, 
that the imagination has not time to brood long over 
any diſagreeable idea or ſenſation. As a Frenchman 
piques himſelf on his gallantry, he no ſooner makes 
a conqueſt of a female's heart, than he expoſes her 
character, for the gratification of his vanity; Nay, if 
he ſhould muſcarry in his ſchemes, he will forge letters 
and ſtories, to the ruin of the lady's reputation. This 
is a ſpecies of perfidy which one would think ſhould 
render them odious and deteſtable to the whole ſex; 
but the caſe is otherwiſe. I beg your pardon, Madam; 
but women are never better pleaſed, than when they 
ſee one another expoſed; and every individual has 
ſuch confidence in her own ſuperior charms and diſ- 
cretion, that ſhe thinks ſhe can fix the moſt volatile, 
and reform the moſt treacherous lover. 4: aj 
If a Frenchman be admitted into your family, and 
diſtinguiſhed by repeated marks of your friendſhip 
VOL, VIII. F | and 
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und regard, the firſt return he makes for your civili- 

ties is to make love to your wife, if ſhe be handſomez 
if not, to your fiſter, or — — or niece. If he 
ſuffer a repulſe from your wife, or attempts in vain 


to debauch your ſiſter, or your daughter, or your 


niece, he will rather than not play the traitor with 
his gallantry, make his addreſſes to your grand- 
mother; and ten to one, but in one ſhape or another, 
he will find means to ruin the peace of a family, in 
which he has been ſo kindly entertained. What he 
cannot accompliſh by dint of compliment and per- 
ſonal attendance, he will endeavour to effect by rein- 
foreing theſe with billets-doux, ſongs, and verſes, of 
which he always makes a proviſion for ſuch purpoſes. 
If he be detected in theſe efforts of treachery, and 
reproached with his ingratitude, he impudently de- 
clares, that what he had done was no more than ſim- 
ple gallantry, conſidered in France as an indiſpenſable 
duty on every man who pretended to good breeding. 
Nay, he will even affirm, that his endeavours to cor- 
rupt your wife, or deflower your daughter, were the 
moſt genuine proofs he could give of his particular 
regard for your family. : 7 5111 
If a Frenchman be capable of real friendſhip, it 
muſt certainly be the moſt diſagreeable preſent he 


can poſſibly make to a man of a true Engliſh cha- 


rater. You know, Madam, we are naturally tacj- 
turn, ſoon tired of impertinence, and much ſubje& 
to fits of diſguſt. Your French friend intrudes upon 
you at all hours: he ſtuns you with his loquacity: 

e teaſes you with impertinent queſtions about your 
domeſtic and private affairs: he attempts to meddle 
in all your concerns; and forces his advice upon you 
with the moſt unwearied importunity: he aſks the 


price of every thing you wear, and, fo ſure as you 


tell him, undervalues it, without heſitation: he affirms 
It is in a bad taſte, ill-contrived, ill- made; that you 
have been impoſed upon both with reſpect to the fa- 
ſhion and the price; that the marquiſe of this, or the 
- | I c.ounteſs 
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edunteſs of that, has one that is perfectly elegant, 
quite in the on ton, and yet it colt: her little more 
than you gave for a thing that nobody would wear. 

If there were five hundred diſhes at table, a French- 
man will eat of all of them, and then complain he 
has no appetite. This I have ſeveral times remarked. 
A friend of mine gained a conſiderable. wager upon 
an experiment of this kind: the petit maitre ate of 
fourteen different plats, beſides the deſert; then dif- 
paraged the cook, declaring he was no better than a 
The French have a moſt ridiculous fondneſs, for 
their hair, and this I believe they inherit from their 
remote anceſtors. The firſt race of French kings 
were diſtinguiſhed by their long hair, and certainly 
the people of this country conſider it as an indiſpenſ- 


| able ornament. A Frenchman will ſooner part with 


his religion than with his hair, which, indeed, no 
conſideration will induce him to forego. I know a 
gentleman afflicted with a continual head-ach, and a 
_ defluxton on his eyes, who was told by his phyſician, 
that the beſt chance he had for being cured, would 
be to have his head cloſe ſhaved, and bathed every 
day in cold water. How ! (cried he,) cut my hair? 
Mr. Doctor, your moſt humble ſervant!“ He diſ- 
miſſed his phyfician, loſt his eye-ſight, and almoſt his 
ſenſes, and is now led about with his hair in a bag, 
and a piece of green ſilk hanging like a ſcreen before 
his face. Count Saxe and other military writers 
have demonſtrated the abſurdity of a ſoldier's wearing 
a long head of hair; nevertheleſs every ſoldier in 
this country wears a long queue, which makes a de- 
licate mark on his white clothing; and this ridicu- 
lous foppery has deſcended even to the lowelt claſs of 
le. The decratteur, who cleans your ſhoes at the 
corner of the Pont Neuf, has a tail of this kind hang- 
ing down to his rump, and even the peaſant who 
drives an aſs loaded with dung, wears his hair en 
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"quent, though perhaps he has neither ſhirt nor 
eeches. This is the ornament upon which he be- 
own much time and pains, and in the exhibition of 
Which he finds full gratification for his vanity. Con- 
fidering the harſh features of the common people in 
this country, their diminutive ſtature, their grimaces, 
and that long appendage, they have no ſmall reſem- 
blance to large baboons walking upright; and per- 
'haps this ſimilitude has helped to entail Wan them 
the ridicule of their neighbours. . 

A French friend tires out your patience with tong: 
viſits 3 and far from taking the molt palpable hints to 
withdraw, when he perceives you uneaſy, he obſerves 

u ate low. ſpirited, and therefore declares he will 
1 you company. This perſeverance ſhews that he 
muſt either be void of all penetration, or that his diſ- 


poſition muſt be truly diabolical. Rather than be 


tormented with ſuch a fiend, a man had better turn 
him out of doors, even though at the hazard of being 
run through the body. 


The French are generally counted inſincere, and 


Alten with want of generofity ; but I think theſe re- 


| proaches are not well founded. High- flown pro- 


feſſions of friendſhip and attachment conſtitute the 
language of common compliment in this country, and 
are never ſuppoſed to be underſtood in the literal ac- 
ceptation of the words; and, if their acts of genero- 
ſity are but very rare, we ought to aſcribe that rarity, 
not ſo much to a deficiency of generous ſentiments, 
as to their vanity and oftentation, which engroſſing 
all their funds, utterly diſable them from exerting the 
virtues of beneficence. Vanity, indeed, predominates 
among all ranks, to ſuch a degree, that they are the 
greateſt egoti/zs in the world; and the moſt inſignifi- 
cant individual talks in company with the ſame con- 
ceit and arrogance, as a perſon of the greateſt im- 
portance. Neither conſcious poverty nor diſgrace 
wr 6 him in the leaſt either from aſſuming his 
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fall ſhare of the converſation, or making his addreſſes 
to the fineſt lady, whom he has the ſmalleſt opportu- 
nity to approach: nor is he reſtrained by any other 
conſideration whatſoever. It is all one to him whether 
he himſelf has a wife of his own, or the lady a huſ- 
band; whether ſhe is deſigned for the cloiſter, or 
pre- engaged to his beſt friend and benefactor. He 
takes it for granted that his addreſſes cannot but be 
acceptable; and if he meet with a repulſe, he con- 
demns her taſte, but never doubts his own qualifi- 
cations. | | forte nt es 
I have a great many things to ſay of their military 
character, and their punctilios of honour, which laſt. 
are equally abſurd and pernicious ; but as this letter 
has run to an unconſcionable length, I ſhall defer” 
them till another opportunity. Mean-while I have- 
the honour to be, with very particular eſteem, 
SUCH Madam, - | 
Your moſt obedient ſervant. - 


LETTER VIII. 
TO MR. M—. 


Dear Sir, | Lyons, October 19, 1763. 
I was favoured with yours at Paris, and look upon 
*..' your reproaches as the proof of your friendſhip. { 
The truth is, I conſidered all the letters I have hi- 1 
therto written on the ſubject of my travels, as written / | | 
to your ſociety in general, though they have been ad- | 
drefled to one individual of it; and if they contain 

any thing that can either amuſe or inform, I defire 


that henceforth. all I ſend may be freely peruſed by | 
allithe members! 07m [i yadt br Ie. 
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With reſpe& to my health, about which you fo 
kindly inquire, I have nothing new to communicate. 
I had reaſon to think that my bathing in the ſea at 
Boulogne produced 'a good effect, in ſtrengthening 
my relaxed fibres. You know how ſubje& I was to 
colds in England; that I could not ſtir abroad after 
ſun-ſet, nor expoſe myſelf to the ſmalleſt damp, nor 
walk till the leaſt moiſture appeared on my ſkin, with- 
out being laid up for ten days or a fortnight. At 
Paris, however, I went out every day, with my hat 
under my arm, though the weather was wet and cold: 
I walked in the garden at- Verſailles even after it was 
dark, with my head uncovered, on a cold evening, 
when the ground was far from being dry: nay, at 
Marli, I ſauntered above a mile through damp alleys 
and wet graſs : and from none of theſe riſques did I 
feel the leaſt inconvenience. wor! 

In one of our excurſions we viſited the manufacture 
for porcelain, which the King of France has eſtabliſhed 
at the village of St. Cloud, on the road to Verſailles, 
and which is, indeed, a noble monument of his mu- 
nificence. It is a very large building, both commo- 
dious and magnificent, where a great number of ar- 
tiſts are employed, and where this elegant N e 
is carried to as great perfection as it ever was at Dreſ- 
den. Yet, after all, I know not whether the porce- 
lain made at Chelſea may not vie with the productions 
either of Dreſden or St. Cloud. If it fall ſhort of 
either, it is not in the defign, painting, enamel, or 
other ornaments, but only in the compoſition of the 
metal, and the method of managing it in the furnace. 


Our porcelain feems to be a partial vitrification of le- 


vigated flint and fine pipe-clay, mixed together in a 
certain proportion; and if the pieces are not removed 
from the fire in the very critical moment, they will 
be either too little, or too much vitrified;: In the firſt 
cale, I apprehend they will not acquire à proper de- 
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gree of coheſion; they will be apt to be corroded, 
difcoloured, and to crumble, like the firſt eſſays that 
were made at Chelſea; in the ſecond caſe, they will 
be little better than imperfe& glaſs. _ | 

There are three methods of travelling from Paris to 
Lyons, which, by the ſhorteſt road, is a, journey of 
about three hundred and fixty miles. One is by the 
diligence, or ſtage-coach, which performs it in five 
days; and every paſſenger pays one hundred livres, 
in conſideration of which, he not only has a ſeat. in 
the carriage, but is maintained on the road. The 
inconveniences attending this way of travelling are 
theſe. Vou. are crowded into the carriage, to the 
number of eight perſons, ſo as to fit very uneaſy, and: 
ſometimes run the riſk of being ſtifled, among very in- 
different company. You are hurried out of bed, at 
four, three, nay often at two o'clock in the morning. 
You are obliged to eat in the French way, which 1s 
very diſagreeable to an Engliſh palate ; and, at Cha- 
lons, you muſt embark upon the Soane in a boat, 
which conveys you to Lyons, ſo that the two laſt days 
of your journey are by water. All theſe were inſur- 
mountable objections to me, who am in ſuch a bad 
ſtate of health, troubled with an aſthmatic cough, 
ſpitting, flow fever, and reſtleſſneſs, which demands 
a continual change of place, as well as free air, and 
room for motion. I was this day viſited. by two young 
gentlemen, ſons of Mr. Guaſtaldi, late miniſter from 
Genoa at London. I had ſeen them at Paris, at the 
houſe of the Ducheſs of Douglas. They came hither 
with their conductor in the. diligence, and aſſured me, 
that nothing could be more diſagreeable than their 
ſituation in that carriage. | 

Another way of travelling in this country is to hire 
a coach and four horſes; and this method I was in- 
clined to take: but when I went to the bureau, where 
alone theſe voitures are to be had, I was given to un- 
derſtand, that it would coſt me ſix- and- twenty gui- 
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neas, and travel ſo ſlow that I ſhould be ten days 
ypon the road. Theſe carriages are let by the fame 
perſons who farm the diligence ; and for this they 
have an excluſive privilege, which makes them very 
faucy and inſolent. When I mentioned my ſervant, 


they gave me to underſtand, that I muſt pay two 


louis d'ors more for his ſeat upon the coach-box. As 


I could not reliſh theſe terms, nor brook the thoughts 
of pang ſo. long upon the road, I had recourſe to 


the third method, which is going poſt. 

In England you know I ſhould have had nothing 
to do, but to hire a couple of poſt-chaiſes from ſtage 
to ſtage, with two horſes in each; but here the caſe 
is quite otherwiſe. The poſt is farmed from the 


| King, who lays travellers under contribution for his 


own benefit, and has publiſhed a ſet of oppreſſive or- 
donnances, which no ſtranger nor native dares tranſ- 
greſs. The poſtmaſter finds nothing but horſes and 
guides: the carriage you yourſelf muſt provide. If 
there are four perſons within the carriage, you are 
obliged to have Fx horſes, and two poſtillions; and if 
et ſervant fit on the outſide, either before or be- 
ind, you muſt pay for a ſeventh. You pay double 
for the firſt ſtage Em Paris, and twice double for 
rg through Fontainbleau when the court is there, 
as well as at coming to Lyons, and at leaving this 
city. Theſe are called royal poſts, and are undoubt- 


ed 11 ſcandalous impoſition. 


There are two poſt-roads from Paris to Lyons, one 
of ſixty-five poſts, by the way of Moulins ; the other 
of fifty-nine, by the way of Dijon in Burgundy. 
This laſt I choſe, partly to fave ſixty livres, and partly 
to ſee the wine harveſt of Burgundy, which, I was 
told, was a ſeaſon of mirth and jollity among all 
ranks of people. I hired a very good coach for ten 
louis d'ors to Lyons, and ſet out from Paris on the 
thirteenth inſtant, with fix horſes, two poſtillions, and 
my own ſervant on horſeback. We made no ſtop at 
1 2 Fontain- 
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Fontainbleau, though the court was there; but lay 
at Moret, which is one ſtage further, a very paltry 
little town ; where, however, we found good accom- 
modation. 18 e 

I ſhall not pretend to deſcribe the caſtle or palace 
of Fontainbleau, of- which I had only a glimpſe in 
paſſing ; but the foreſt, in the middle of which it 
ſtands, 1s a noble chace of great extent, beautifully 
wild and romantic, well ſtored with game of all ſorts, 
and abounding with excellent timber. It put me in 
mind of the New Foreſt in Hampſhire ; but the hills, 
rocks, and mountains, with which it is diverſified, 
render it more agreeable. | 
The people of this country dine at noon,' and 
_ travellers always find an ordinary prepared at every 
auberge, or public-houſe, on the road. Here they fit 
down promiſcuouſly, and dine at ſo much a head. 
The uſual price is thirty ſols for dinner, and forty 
for ſupper, including lodging ; for this moderate ex- 
pence they have two courſes and a deſert. If you eat 
in your own apartment, you pay, inſtead of forty 
ſols, three, and in ſome places four livres a head. 
I and my family could not well diſpenſe with our tea 
and toaſt in the morning, and had no ſtomach to eat 
at noon. For my own part, I hate the French 
cookery, and abominate garlic, with which all their 
ragouts, in this part of the country, are highly ſea- 
ſoned: we therefore formed a different plan of living 
upon the road. Before we left Paris, we laid in a 
ſtock of tea, chocolate, cured neats tongues, and 
aud ons, or Bologna ſauſages, both of which we 
found in great perfection in that capital, where, in- 
deed, there are excellent proviſions of all ſorts. 
About ten in the morning we ſtopped to breakfaſt at 
ſome auberge, where we always found bread, butter, 
and milk. In the mean time, we ordered a poulard 
or two to be roaſted, and theſe wrapped in a napkin, 
were put into the boot of the coach, together with 
. | bread, 
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bread, wine, and water. About two or. three in the 
afternoon, while the horſes were changing, we laid 
a cloth upon our knees, and producing our ſtore, 
with a few earthen plates, diſcuſſed our ſhort: meal 
without further ceremony. This was followed by a 
deſert of grapes and other fruit, which we had alfo 
provided. I muſt own, I found theſe tranſient re- 
freſhments much more agreeable than any regular 


meal I ate upon the road. The wine commonly uſed 


in Burgundy is ſo weak and thin, that you would 
not drink it in England. The very beſt which they 
ſell at Dijon, the capital of the province, for three 
livres a bottle, is, in ſtrength, and even in flavour, 
greatly inferior to what I have drank in London. I 
Believe all the firſt growth is either conſumed in the 
houſes of the nobleſſe, or ſent abroad to foreign mar- 
kets. I have drank excellent Burgundy at Bruſſels 
for a florin a bottle; that is, little more than twenty 
pence ſterling. 5 8 
The country from the foreſt of Fontainbleau, to 
the Lyonnois, through which we paſſed, is rather 
agreeable than fertile, being part of Champagne 
and the dutehy of Burgundy, watered by three plea- 
fant paſtoral rivers, the Seine, the Yonne, and the 
Soane. The flat country is laid out chiefly for corn; 
but produces more rye than wheat. Almoſt all the 
ground ſeems to be ploughed up, fo that there is lit- 
tle or nothing lying fallow. There are very few in- 
clofures, ſcarcely any meadow ground, and, ſo far as I 
could obſerve, a great ſcarcity of cattle. We. ſome- 
times found it very difficult to procure half a pint of 
milk for our tea. In Burgundy I faw a peaſant 
ploughing the ground with a jack-aſs, a lean cow, 
and a he-goat, yoked together. It is generally ob- 
ſerved, that a great number of black cattle are bred 
and fed on the mountains of Burgundy, which are 
the higheſt lands in France; but I faw very few. 
The peaſants: in France are ſo wretchedly poor, and 


ſo 
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ſo much oppreſſed by their landlords, that they can- 
not afford to incloſe their grounds, or give a proper 


reſpite to their lands; or to ſtock their farms with a 
ſufficient number of black cattle to produce the ne- 


ceſſary manure, without which agriculture can never 
be carried to any degree of perfection. Indeed, what- 
ever efforts a few individuals may make for the benefit 
of their own eſtates, huſbandry in France will never 


be generally improved, until the farmer is free and 


independent. 
From the frequency of towns and Ames I ſhould 


imagine this country is very populous; yet, it muſt 


be owned, that the towns are in 1 thinly inha- 


bited. I faw a good number of country ſeats and 
plantations near the banks of the rivers, on each fidez 
and a great many convents, ſweetly fituated, on riſing 


grounds, where the air is moſt pure, and the proſpett 


molt agreeable. It is ſurpriſing to ſee how happy the 
founders of thoſe religious houſes have been in their 
choice of ſituations, all the world over. yy 
In paſſing through this country, I was very muc 
ſtruck with che fight of large hs cluſters ” grapes 
entwined with the briars and thorns of common 
hedges on the wayſide. The mountains of Burgundy 
are covered with vines from the bottom to the top, 
and ſeem to be raiſed by nature on purpoſe to extend 


the ſurface, and to expoſe it the more advantageouſly 


to the rays of the fun. The vandange was but juſt 
begun, and the people were employed in gathering 
the grapes; but I ſaw no ſigns of feſtivity among 


them. Perhaps their joy was a little damped by the 
bad proſpect of their harveſt; for they complained 


that the weather had been ſo unfavourable as to hin- 


der the grapes from ripening. I thought, indeed, 


there was. ſomething uncomfortable in ſeeing the vin- 
tage thus retarded due the beginning of winter: for, 
in ſome. parts, I found the weather extremely cold; 
og at a place called Maiſon-neuve, ä 

bay, 
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lay, there was a hard froſt, and in the morning the 
pools were covered with a thick cruſt of ice. My 
perſonal adventures on the road were ſuch as will 
not bear a recital. They conſiſted of petty diſputes 
with landladies, poſtmaſters, and poſtillions. The 
highways ſeem to be perfectly ſafe. We did not find 
that any robberies were ever committed, although 
we did not ſee one of the marechauſſe from Paris to 
Lyons. Lou know the marechauſſe are a body of 
troopers well mounted, maintained in France as ſafe- 
guards to the public roads. It is a reproach upon 
England that: ſome ſuch patrol is not appointed for 
the protection of travellers, 

At Sens in Champagne, my ſervant, who had rode 
on before to beſpeak freſh horſes, told me, that the 
domeſtic of another company had been provided be- 
fore him, although it was not his turn, as he had ar- 


rived later at the poſt. Provoked at this partiality, 


I reſolved to chide the poſtmaſter, and accordingly 
addreſſed myſelf to a perſon who ſtood at the door of 
the auberge. He was a jolly figure, fat and fair, 


dreſſed in an odd kind of garb, with a gold-laced cap 


on his head, and a cambric handkerchief pinned to 
his middle. The ſight of ſuch a fantaſtic petit maitre, 
in the character of a poſtmaſter, increaſed my ſpleen. 
I called to him with an air of authority, mixed with 
indignation, and when he came up to the coach, aſked 
in a peremptory tone, if he did not underſtand the 
king's ordonnance concerning the regulation of the 
poſts? - He laid his hand upon his breaſt ; but before 
he could make any anſwer, I pulled out the poſt- 
book, and began to read with great vociferation, the 
article which orders, that the traveller who comes 
firſt ſhal] be firſt ſerved, By this time the freſh 
horſes being put to the carriage, and the poſtillions 
mounted, the coach ſet off all of a ſudden, with un- 
common ſpeed. I imagined the poſtmaſter had given 
the fellows a ſignal to be gone, and, in this perſuaſion, 
al | thruſting 
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-thruſting my head out at the window, I beſtow 

ſome epithets upon him, which muſt have ſounded 
very harſh in the ears of a Frenchman. We ſtopped 
for a refreſhment at a little town called Joigne, ville, 
vhere (bythebye) I was ſcandalouſſy impoſed upon, and 
even abuſed by a virago of a landlady; then proceeding 
to the next ſtage, I was given to underſtand we could 
not be ſupplied with freſh horſes. Here I perceived 


at the door of the inn, the ſame perſon whom I had 
reproached at Sens. He came up to the coach, and 


told me, that, notwithſtanding what the guides had 
ſaid, I ſhould have freſh horſes in a few minutes. I 
imagined he was maſter both of this houſe and the 
auberge at Sens, between which he paſſed and repaſſed 
occaſionally ; and that he was now deſirous of making 
me amends for the affront he had put upon me at the 


other place. Obſerving that one of the trunks behind 


was a little diſplaced, he aſſiſted my ſervant in adjuſt- 
ing it: then he entered into. converſation with me, 
and gave me to underſtand, that in a poſt-chaiſe, 
which we had paſſed, was an Engliſh gentleman on 
his return from Italy. I wanted to know who he was, 
and when he ſaid he could not tell, I aſked him, in a 
very abrupt manner, why he had not inquired of his 
ſervant. He ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and retired 
to the inn door. Having waited above half an hour, 
I beckoned to him, and when he approached, up- 
| braided him with having told me that I ſhould be 
ſupplied with freſh horſes in a few minutes: he ſeemed 
ſhocked, and anſwered, that he thought he had rea- 
ſon for what he faid, obſerving, that it was as dif- 


n agreeable to him as to me to wait for a relay. As it 


began to rain, I pulled up the glaſs in his face, and 
he withdrew again to the door, ſeemingly ruffled at 
my deportment. In a little time the horſes arrived, 
and three of 'them were immediately put to a very 


handſome poſt-chaiſe, into which he ſtepped, and ſet 


out, accompanied by a man in a rich livery on horſe- 
| back. 
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back. Aſtoniſhed at this circumſtance, I aſked the 
hoſtler who he was, and he replied that he was a man 
of faſhion ( un ſeigneur) who lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Auxerre. I was much mortified to find that 
I had treated a nobleman ſo ſcurvily, and ſcolded my 
own people for not having more penetration than 
myſelf. I dare ſay he did not fail to deſcant upon the 
brutal behaviour of the Engliſhman ; and that my 
miſtake ſerved with him to confirm the national re- 


proach of bluntneſs, and ill breeding, under which 


we lie in this country, The truth is, I was that day 
more than uſually peeviſſi, from the bad weather, as 
well as from the dread of a fit of the aſthma, with 
which I was threatened: and I dare ſay my appear- 
ance ſeemed as uncouth to him, as his travelling dreſs 
-appeared to me. 1 had a grey mourning frock under 
a wide great coat, a bob wig without powder, a very 
large laced hat, and a meagre, wrinkled, diſcontented 
- countenance. 2 | | | . 

Ihe fourth night of our journey we lay at Macon, 


and the next day paſſed through the Lyonnois, which 


is a fine country, full of towns, villages, and gentle- 
men's houſes. In paſſing through the Maconnois, we 
faw a great many fields of Indian corn, which grows 


to the height of fix or ſeven feet: it is made into 


flour for the uſe of the common people, and goes by 
the name of 'Turkey wheat. Here likewiſe, as well 
as in Dauphine, they raiſe a vaſt quantity of very large 


pompions, with the contents of which they thicken 


their ſoup and ragouts. 


As we travelled only while the ſun was up, on ac- 


count of my ill health, and the poſt-horſes in France 


are in bad order, we ſeldom exceeded twenty leagues 
a day. | 


1 was direQed to a lodging-houſe at Lyons, which 


being full they ſhewed us to a tavern, where I was 
led up three pair of ſtairs to an apartment conſiſting 


of three paltry chambers, for which the people de- 
* manded 
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manded twelve livres a day: for dinner and ſupper 
they aſked thirty-two, beſides three livres for my ſer- 
vant; ſo that my daily expence would have amounted 
to about forty- ſeven livres, excluſive of breakfaſt and 
coffee in the aſternoon. I was ſo provoked at this 
extortion, that, without anſwering one word, I drove 
to another auberge, where I now am, and pay at the 
rate of two-· and- thirty livres a day, for which I am 
very badly lodged, and but very indifferently enter- 
tained. I mention theſe circumſtances to give you an 
idea of the impoſition to which ſtrangers are ſubject 
in this country. It muſt be owned, however, that 


in the article of eating, I might ſave half the money 


by going to the public ordinary; but this is a ſcheme 
of economy, which (excluſive of other diſagreeable 
circumſtances) neither my on health, nor that of 
my wife, permits me to embrace. My journey from 
Paris to Lyons, including the hire of the coach and 
all expences on the road, has coſt me, within a few 
ſhillings, forty louis d'ors. From Paris our baggage 
(though not plombé) was not once examined till we 
arrived in this city, at the gate of which we were 
queſtioned by one of the ſearchers, who being tipt 


with half. a- eroum, allowed us to proceed without fur- 


ther enquiry. en | 

I purpoſed to ſtay in Lyons until I ſhould receive 
ſome letters I expected from JLondon, to be forwarded 
by my banker at Paris: but the enormous expence 
of living in this manner has determined me to ſet out 
in a day or two for Montpellier, although that place 


is a good way out of the road to Nice. My reaſons - 
for taking that route I ſhall communicate in my next. 


Dear Sir, 


Your affectionate and obliged humble ſervant. | 


. * 
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I. ET TER IX. 


„Der Sir, f Montpellier, November 5, 1763. 
Tas cy of Lyons has been ſo often and fo cir- 

cumſtantially deſcribed, that I cannot pretend 
to ſay any thing new. on the ſubject. Indeed I know 
very little of it, but what I have read in books; as I 
had but one day to make a tour of the ſtreets, ſquares, 
and other remarkable places. The bridge over the 
Rhone ſeems to be ſo ſlightly built, that I ſhould 


imagine it would be one day carried away by that ra- 
pid river; eſpecially: as the arches are fo ſmall, that 


after great rains they are ſometimes bouch#es, or ſtopped 
up; that is, they do not admit a ſufficient paſſage for 
the increaſed body of the water. In order to remedy 


this dangerous defect, in ſome meaſure, they found 


an artiſt ſome years ago, who has removed a muddle 
pier, and thrown two arches into one. This altera- 
tion they looked upon as a maſter-piece in architec- 
ture, though there is many a common maſon in 
England, who would have undertaken and performed 
the work, without valuing himſelf much upon the 
enterprize. This bridge, no more than that of St. 
Eſprit, is built, not in a ſtraight line acroſs the river, 
but with a curve, which forms a convexity to oppoſe 
the current. Such a bend is certainly calculated for 
the better reſiſting the general impetuoſity of the 
ſti eam, and has no bad effect to the eye. 
Lyons is 2. great, populous, and flouriſhing city; 
but I am ſurpriſed to find it is counted a healthy 
place, and that the air of it is eſteemed fayourable to 
pulmonic diſorders. It is ſituated on the confluence 
of two large rivers, from which there muſt be a great 
evaporation, as'well as from the low marſhy grounds, 
which theſe rivers often overflow. This _— render 
the air moiſt, frouzy, and even putrid, if it were — 
we 
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well ventilated by winds from the mountains of Swiſ. 
ſerland; and in the latter end of autumn, it muſt be 
ſubſect to fogs. The morning we ſet out from thence, 
the whole city and adjacent plains were covered with 
ſo thick a fog, that we could not diſtinguiſh from the 
coach the head of the foremoſt mule that drew it. 
Lyons is faid to be very hot in ſummer, and very cold 
in winter; therefore I imagine muſt abound with in- 
flammatory and intermittent diſorders in the ſpring 
and fall of the e 8 8 

My reaſons for going to Montpellier, which is out 
of the ſtraight road to Nice, were theſe. Having no 


acquaintance nor correſpondents in the South of 


France, I had deſired my credit might be ſent to the 
ſame houſe to which my heavy baggage was conſigned. 
J expected to find my baggage at Cette, which is the 
ſea-port of Montpellier ; and there I alſo hoped to 
find a veſſel, in which I might be tranſported by ſea 
to Nice, without further trouble. I longed to try 
what effect the boaſted air of Montpellier would have 


upon my conſtitution ; and I had a great deſire to ſee 


the famous monuments of antiquity in and about the 
ancient city of Niſmes, which is about eight leagues 
ſhort of Montpelher. 

At the inn where we lodged, I found a return ber- 
line, belonging to Avignon, with three mules, which 
are the animals commonly uſed for carriages in this 
country. This I hired for five louis d'ors. The 
coach was large, commodious, and well fitted; the 
mules were ſtrong and in good order ; and the driver, 
whoſe name was Joſeph, appeared to be a ſober, ſa- 
gacious, intelligent fellow, perfectly well acquainted 
with every place in the South of France. He told 
me he was owner of the coach: but I afterwards 
learned, he was no other than an hired ſervant. I 
likewiſe detected him in ſome knavery in the courſe 
of our journey; and plainly perceived he had a fel- 
low. feeling with the inn-keepers on the road: but, 
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in other reſpects, he was very obliging, ſerviceable, 
and even entertaining. There are ſome knaviſh prac- 
ices of this kind, at which a traveller will do well to 
ſhut his eyes, for his own eaſe and convenience. He 
will be lucky, if he has to do with a ſenſible knave, 
1 ke Joſeph, who underſtood his intereſt too well to 
1 be guilty of very flagrant pieces of impoſition. | 
N A man, impatient to be at his journey's end, will 
; find this a moſt diſagreeable way of travelling. In 
1 ſummer, it muſt be quite intolerable. The mules are 
1 very ſure, but very flow. The journey ſeldom ex- 
_ ceeds eight leagues, about four-and-twenty miles, a 
'% day: and as thoſe people have certain fixed ſtages, 
| you are ſometimes obliged to riſe in a morning before 
S |. day; a circumſtance very grievous to perſons: in ill 
(. health. Theſe inconveniences, however, were over- 
balanced by other agreemens. We no ſooner quitted 
' Lyons, than we got into ſummer weather, and tra- 
velling through a moſt romantic country, along the 
banks of the Rhone, had opportunities (from the 
ſlowneſs of our pace) to contemplate its beauties at 
leiſure. | | 
The rapidity of the Rhone is, in a great meaſure, 
owing to its being confined within ſteep banks on each 
fide. Theſe are formed almoſt through its whole courſe 
by a double chain of mountains, which riſe with an 
abrupt aſcent from both banks of the river. The 
mountains are covered with vineyards, interſperſed 
with ſmall ſummer-houſes, and in many places they 
are crowned with churches, chapels, and convents, 
; which add greatly to the romantic beauty of the 
proſpect. The high-road, as far as Avignon, lies 
along the fide of the river, which runs almoſt in a 
ſtraight line, and affords great convenience for inland 
commerce. Travellers bound to the ſouthern parts 
of France generally embark in the coche d eau at 
Lyons, and glide down this river with great velocity, 
pailing a great number of towns and villages on =_ 
| 2 ._ _ hide, 
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ſide, where they find ordinaries every day at dinner 
and ſupper. In good weather, there is no danger in 
this method of travelling, till you come to the Pont 
St. Eſprit, where the ſtream runs through the arches 
with ſuch rapidity, that the boat is ſometimes overſet. 
But thoſe paſſengers who are under any apprehenſion 
are landed above bridge, and taken in again, after 
the boat has paſſed, juſt in the ſame manner as at 
London Bridge. The boats that go up the river are 
drawn againſt the ſtream by oxen, which ſwim 
through one of the arches of this bridge, the driver 

fitting between the horns of the foremoſt beaſt. We 
ſet out from Lyons early on Monday morning, and 
as a robbery had been a few days before committed 
in that neighbourhood, I ordered my ſervant to load 
my muſquetoon with a charge of eight balls. By the 
bye, this piece did not fail to attract the curioſity and 
admiration of the people in every place through which 
we paſſed. - The carriage no ſooner halted, than a 
crowd immediately ſurrounded the man to view the 
blunderbuſs, which they dignified with the title of 
petit canon. At Nuys in Burgundy, he fired it in the 
air, and the whole mob diſperſed, and ſcampered off 
like a flock of ſheep. In our journey hither we gene- 
rally ſet. out in a morning at eight o'clock, and tra- 
velled till noon, when the mules were put up and 
reſted a couple of hours. During this halt, Joſeph 
went to dinner, and we went to breakfaſt, after which 
we ordered proviſion for our refreſhment in the coach, 
which we took about three or four in the afternoon, - 
halting for that purpoſe by the fide of ſome tranſpa- 
rent Drook, which afforded excellent water to mix 
with our wine. In this country I was almoſt poi- 
ſoned with garlic, which they mix in their ragouts, 
and all their ſauces ; nay, the fmell of it perfumes 
the very. chambers, as well as every perſon you ap- 
proach. I was alſo very ſick of beca jicas, grieves, 
and other little birds, which are ſerved up twice a day 
45 | 63. at 
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at all ordinaries on the road. They make their ap- 
pearance in vine- leaves, and are always half raw, in 
which condition the French chooſe to eat them, rather 


than run the riſk of loſing the juice by over- roaſting. 


The peaſants in the South of France are poorly 
clad, and look as if they were half ſtarved, diminu- 


tive, ſwarthy, and meagre; and yet the common 
people who travel, live luxuriouſly on the road. 


Every carrier and mule-driver has two meals a day, 
conſiſting. each of a couple of courſes and a deflert, 
with tolerable ſmall wine. —That which is called Her- 
mitage,. and grows in this province of Dauphine, is 
ſold on the ſpot for three livres a bottle. The com- 
mon draught, which you have at meals in this coun- 
try, is remarkably ſtrong, though in flavour much 
inferior to that of Burgundy. The accommodation 
is tolerable, though they demand (even in this cheap 


country) the exorbitant price of four livres a head 


for every meal, of thoſe who chooſe to eat in their 


own apartments. I inſiſted, however, upon paying 


them with three, which they received, though not 


without murmuring, and ſeeming diſcontented. In 


this journey, we found plenty of good mutton, pork, 
poultry, and game, including the red partridge, which 
is near twice as big as the partridge of England. 
Their hares are likewiſe ſurpriſingly large and juicy. 
We ſaw great flocks of black turkeys feeding in the 
fields, but no black cattle; and milk was fo ſcarce, 
that ſometimes we were obliged to drink our tea 


without it. 


One day perceiving a meadow on the fide of the 
road, full of a flower which I took to be the crocus, 
J defired my ſervant to alight and pull ſome of them. 
He delivered the muſquetoon to Joſeph, who began 
to tamper with it, and off it went with a prodigious 
report, augmented by an echo from the mountains 
that ſkirted the road. The mules were fo frightened, 
that they went off at the gallop; and Joſeph, for ſome 

| minutes, 
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minutes, could neither manage the reins, nor open 
his mouth. At length he recollected himſelf, and 
the cattle were ſtopt, by the aſſiſtance of the ſervant, 
to whom he delivered the muſquetoon, with a ſigni- 
ficant ſhake of the head. Then alighting from the 
box, he examined the heads of his three mules, and 
kiſſed each of them in his turn. Finding they had 
received no damage, he came up to the coach, with 
a pale viſage and ſtaring eyes, and ſaid it was God's 
mercy he had not killed his beaſts. I anſwered, that 
it was a greater mercy he had not killed his paſſen- 
gers; for the muzzle of the piece might have been 
directed our way as well as any other, and in that 
caſe Joſeph might have been hin ed for murder. 
“ had as good be hanged (ſaid he) for murder, as 


be ruined by the loſs of my cattle.” This adventure 


made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that he recounted 
it to every perſon we met; nor would he ever touch 
the blunderbuſs from that day. I was often diverted 
with the converſation of this fellow, who was very 
arch and very communicative. Every afternoon, he 
uſed to ſtand upon the foot-board - at the fide of 
the coach, and diſcourſe with us an hour together. 


Paſſing by the gibbet of Valencia, which ſtands very 


near the high-road, we ſaw one body hanging quite 
naked, and another lying broken on the wheel. 1 
recollected, that Mandrin had ſuffered in this place, 
and calling to Joſeph to mount the foot- board aſked 
if he had ever ſeen that famous adventurer. At men- 
tion of the name of Mandrin, the tear ſtarted in Jo- 
ſeph's eye, he diſcharged a deep ſigh, or rather groan, 
and told me he was his dear friend. I was a little 
ſtarcled at this declaration; however, I concealed my 
thoughts, and began to aſk queſtions about the cha- 
racter and exploits of a man who had made ſuch noiſe 

in the world. | 1 8 
He told me, Mandrin was a native of Valencia, of 
mean extraction: that he had ſerved as a ſoldier in 
h G 3 the 
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the army, and afterwards acted as maltotier, or tax- 
gatherer : that, at length, he turned contrebandier, 
or ſmuggler, and by his ſuperior qualities ' raiſed 
himſelf to the command of a formidable gang, con- 
fiſting of five hundred perſons, well armed with car- 
bines and piſtols. He had' fifty horſe for his troopers, 
and three hundred mules for the carriage of his mer- 
chandize. His head-quarters were in Savoy : but he 
made incurſions into Dauphine, and ſet the mare- 
chauſſee at defiance. He maintained ſeveral bloody 
ſkirmiſhes with theſe troopers, as well as with other 
regular detachments, and in all thoſe actions ſigna- 
lized himſelf by his courage and conduct. Coming 
up at one time with fifty of the marechauſſee, who 
were in queſt of him, he told them very calmly, he 
had occaſion for their horſes and accoutrements, and 
deſired them to diſmount. At that inſtant his gang 
appeared, and the troopers complied with his requeſt, 
without making the leaſt oppoſition. Joſeph ſaid he 
was as generous as he was brave, and never moleſted 
travellers, nor did the leaſt injury to the poor; but, 
on the contrary, relieved them very often. He uſed 
to oblige the gentlemen in the country to take his 
merchandize, his tobacco, brandy, and muſlins, at 
his own price; and, in the ſame manner, he laid the 
open towns under contribution. When he had no 
merchandize, he borrowed money of them upon the 
credit of what he ſhould bring when he was better 
provided. He was at laſt betrayed by his wench, 
to the colonel of a French regiment, who went with 
a detachment in the night to the place where he lay 
in Savoy, and ſurpriſed him in a wood-houſe, while 
his people were abſent in different parts of the coun- 
try. For this intruſion, the court of France made 
an apology to the King of Sardinia, in whoſe territo- 
ries he was taken. Mandrin being conveyed to Va- 
lencia, his native place, was for ſome time permitted 
to go abroad, under a ſtrong guard, with chains 22 | 
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his legs; and here he converſed freely with all ſorts 
of people, flattering himſelf with the hopes of a par- 


don, in which, however, he was diſappointed, An 


order came from court to bring him to his trial, when 
he was found guilty, and condemned to be broke on 


the wheel. Joſeph faid he drank a bottle of wine with 


him the night before his execution. He bore his fate 
with great reſolution, obſerving that if the letter which 


he had written to the king had been delivered, he 


certainly ſhould have obtained his majeſty*s pardon. 
His executioner was one of his own gang, who was 
pardoned on condition of performing this office. You 
know that criminals broke upon the wheel are firſt 
ſtrangled, unleſs the ſentence imports that they ſhall 
be broke alive. As Mandrin had not been guilty of 
cruelty in the courſe of his delinquency, he was in- 
dulged with this favour. Speaking to the execu- 
tioner, whom he had formerly commanded, © Joſeph 
« (dit il) je ne veux pas que tu me touche, juſqu d ce 
&« que je ſois froid mort.“ © Joſeph (ſaid he) thou ſhalt 
& not touch me till I am quite dead.” Our driver had 
no ſooner pronounced theſe words, than I was ſtruck 


with a ſuſpicion that he himſelf was the executioner 


of his friend Mandrin. On that ſuſpicion, I ex- 


claimed, Ah, ah! Joſeph !”? The fellow bluſhed 
up to the eyes, and ſaid, Oui, ſon nom étoit Foſeph 
* auffi bien que le mien. I did not think proper to pro- 


ſecute the inquiry; but did not much reliſh the na- 
ture of Joſeph's connections. The truth is, he had 
very much the looks of a ruffian; though, I muſt 
own, his behaviour was very obliging and ſubmiſſive. 

On the fifth day of our journey, in the morning, 


we paſſed the famous bridge at St. Eſprit, which, to 
be ſure, is a great curioſity, from its length, and the 
number of its arches : but theſe arches are too ſmall; 


the paſſage above is too narrow; and the whole ap- 
pears to be too flight, conſidering the force and im- 


petuoſity of the river. It is not comparable to the 
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bridge at Weſtminſter either for beauty or ſolidity. 
Here we entered Languedoc, and were ſtopped: to 
have our baggage examined: but the ſearcher being 
tipped with a three-livre piece, allowed it to paſs.— 
Before we leave Dauphiné, I muſt obſerve, that 1 


was not a little ſurpriſed to ſee figs and cheſnuts 


growing in the open fields, at the diſcretion of every 
paſſenger. It was this day I ſaw the famous Pont du 


Garde; but as I cannot poſſibly include in this let- 


ter a deſcription of that beautitul bridge, and of the 
other antiquities belonging to Niſmes, I will defer it 
till the next opportunity, being, in the mean time, 
with equal truth and affection, 


Dear Sir, 
Your obliged humble Servant, 
CITE = —————— = 
LETTER X. 
Dear Sir, | Montpellier, Ander 10, 1763. 


v the Pont St. Eſprit we entered the province of 


Languedoc, and breakfaſted at Bagnole, which 


is a little paltry town; from whence, however, there 
is an excellent road through a mountain, made at a 
great expence, and extending about four leagues. 
At five in the afternoon I had the firſt glimpſe of 


the famous Pont du Garde, which ſtands on the right 


hand, at the diſtance of a league from the poſt- 
road to Niſmes, and about three leagues from that 
city. I would not willingly paſs for a falſe enthuſiaſt 
in taſte ; but I cannot help obſerving, that from the 


firſt diſtant view of this noble monument, till we came 


near enough to ſee it perfectly, I felt the ſtrongeſt 
emotions of impatience that I had ever known; and 
obliged our driver to put his mules to the full gallop, 
in the apprehenſion that it would be dark before = 
reache 
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reached the place. I expected to find the building 
in ſome meaſure ruinous; but was agreeably diſap- 
pointed to ſee it look as freſh as the bridge at Welt- 
minſter. The climate is either ſo pure and dry, or 
the free-ſtone, with which it is built, ſo hard, that 
the very angles of them remain as acute as if they 
had been cut laſt year. Indeed, ſome large ſtones 
have dropped out of the arches ; but the whole is ad- 
mirably preſerved, and preſents to the eye a piece 
of architecture ſo unaffectedly elegant, ſo ſimple, and 
majeſtic, that I will defy the moſt phlegmatic and 
ſtupid ſpectator to behold it without admiration. It 
Was raiſed in the Auguſtan age, by the Roman colony 
of Niſmes, to convey a ſtream of water between two 
mountains for the uſe of that city. It ſtands over 
the river Gardon, which is a beautiful paſtoral ſtream, 
brawling among rocks, which form a number of 
pretty natural caſcades, and overſhadowed on each 


fide with trees and ſhrubs, which greatly add to the 


rural beauties of the ſcene. It riſes in the Cevennes, 
and the ſand of it produces gold, as we learn from 
Mr. Reaumur, in his eſſay on this ſubje&, inſerted 
in the French Memoirs for the year 1718.—If I lived 
at Niſmes, or Avignon, (which laſt city is within four 
ſhort leagues of it,) I ſhould' take pleaſure in forming 
parties to come hither in ſummer, to dine under one 
of the arches of the Pont du Garde on a cold col- 
lation. | 
This work conſiſts of three bridges, or tire of arches, 
one above another; the firſt of fix, the ſecond of 
eleven, and the third of thirty-ſix. The height, com- 
prehending the aqueduct on the top, amounts to 174 
feet three inches; the length between the two moun- 
tains, which it unites, extends to 723. The order 
of architecture is the Tuſcan : but the ſymmetry of it 
is inconceivable. By ſcooping the baſes of the pilaſ- 
ters of the ſecond tire of arches, they had made a 
paſſage for foot-travellers: but though the n 
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far excelled us in beauty, they certainly fell ſhort of 
the moderns in point of conveniency. The citizens 
of Avignon have, in this particular, improved the 


Roman work with a new bridge by appoſition, con- 


ſtructed on the ſame plan with that of the lower tire 
of arches, of which, indeed, it ſeems to be a part, 
affording a broad and commodious paſſage over the 
river, to horſes and carriages of all kinds. The aque- 
duct, for the continuance of which this ſuperb work 
was raiſed, conveyed a ſtream of ſweet water from 
the fountain of Eure, near the city of Uzes, and ex- 
tended near fix leagues in length. | 
In approaching Niſmes you ſee the ruins of a Ro- 
man tower, built on the ſummit of a hill, which 
overlooks the city. It ſeems to have been intended, 
at firſt, as a watch or ſignal-tower, though, in the 
ſequel, it was uſed as a fortreſs : what remains of it is 
about ninety feet high; the architecture of the Doric 
order. I no ſooner alighted at the inn than I was 
reſented with a pamphlet, containing an account of 
iſmes and its antiquities, which every ſtranger buys. 


There are perſons too who attend in order to ſhow 


the town; and you will always be accoſted by ſome 
ſhabby antiquarian, who preſents you with medals 
for ſale, aſſuring you they are genuine antiques, and 


were dug out of the ruins of the Roman temples and 


baths. All thoſe fellows are cheats; and they have 


often laid under contribution raw Engliſh travellers, 


who had more money than diſcretion. To ſuch they 


ſell the vileſt and moſt common traſh : but when they 


meet with a connoiſſeur, they produce ſome medals 
which are really valuable and curious. | 
Niſmes, anciently called Nemauſis, was originally 


a colony of Romans, ſettled by Auguſtus Cæſar after 


the battle of Actium. It is {till of conſiderable ex- 


tent, and {aid to contain twelve thouſand families; 


but the number ſeems by this account to be greatly 
exaggerated. Certain it is, the city muſt have been 
| | formerly 
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| formerly very extenſive; as appears from the circuit 


of the ancient walls, the remains of whichare ſtill to 
be ſeen. Its preſent ſize is not one third of its for- 
mer extent. Its temples, baths, ſtatues, towers, ba- 


ſilica, and amphitheatre prove it to have been a city 


of great opulence and magnificence. At preſent, the 
remains of theſe antiquities are all' that make it re- 
ſpectable or remarkable: though here are manufac- 
tures of ſilk and wool carried on with good fucceſs. 
The water neceſſary for theſe works is ſupplied by a 
ſource at the foot of the rock, upon which the tower 
is placed ; and here were diſcovered the ruins of Ro- 
man baths, which had been formed and adorned with 
equal taſte and magnificence. Among. the rubbiſh 
they found a vaſt profuſion of columns, vaſes, capi- 
tals, cornices, inſcriptions, medals, ſtatues, and, among 
other things, the finger of a coloſſal ſtatue in bronze, 
which, -according to the rules of proportion, mult 
have been fifteen feet high. From theſe particulars, 
it appears that the edifices muſt have been ſpacious 
and magnificent. Part of a teſſelated pavement ſtill 
remains. The ancient pavement of the bath is ſtill 
entire; all the rubbiſh has been cleared away, and 
the baths, in a great meaſure, reſtored on the old 
plan, though they are not at preſent uſed for any 
thing but ornament. The water is collected into two 


vaſt reſervoirs, and a canal built, and lined with hewn 


ſtone. There are three handſome bridges thrown 
over this vaſt canal. It contains a great body of ex- 
cellent water, which by pipes and other ſmall branch- 
ing canals, traverſes the town, and is converted to 


many different purpoſes of œconomy and manufac- 


ture. Between the Roman bath and theſe great ca- 
nals, the ground is agreeably laid out in pleaſure- 
walks for the recreation of the inhabitants. Here are 


likewiſe ornaments of architecture, which ſavour much 


more of French foppery, than of the ſimplicity and 


this 
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this fountain ſhould produce ſuch a great body of 
water! as fills the baſin of the ſource, the Roman 
baſin, two large deep canals three hundred feet in 
length; two vaſt baſins that make part of the great 
canal, which is eighteen hundred feet long, eighteen | 
feet deep, and forty-eight feet broad. When I ſaw 
it, there was in it about eight or nine feet of water, 
tranſparent as cryſtal. It myſt be obſerved, however, 
for the honour of French cleanlineſs, that in the Ro- 
man baſin, through which this noble ſtream of water 
paſſes, I perceived two waſherwomen at work upon 
children's clouts and dirty linen. Surpriſed, and 
much diſguſted at this filthy phænomenon, I aſked by 
what means, and by whoſe permiſſion, thoſe dirty 
hags had got down into the baſin, in order to con- 
taminate the water at its fountain-head; and under- 
ſtood they belonged to the commandant of the place, 
who had the keys of the ſubterranean paſſage. 
Fronting the Roman baths are the ruins of an 
ancient temple, which, according to tradition, was 
dedicated to Diana: but it has been obſerved by con- 
noiſſeurs, that all the ancient temples of this goddeſs 
were of the Ionic order; whereas this is partly 
Corinthian, and partly Compoſite. It is about 
ſeventy feet long, and fix and thirty in breadth, 
arched above, and built of large blocks of ſtone, 
exactly joined together without any cement. The 
walls are fill ſtanding, with three great tabernacles 
at the further end, fronting the entrance. On each 
ſide, there are niches in the intercolumniation of the 
walls, together with pedeſtals and ſhafts of pillars, 
cornices, and an entablature, which indicate the for- 
mer magnificence of the building. It was deſtroyed 
during the civil war that raged in the reign of 
Henry III. of France. a 
II is amazing, that the ſucceſſive irruptions of bar- 
barous nations, of Goths, Vandals, and Moors; of 
fanatie croiſards, ſtill more ſanguinary and n 
110 | than 
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as well as two other ſtill more noble monuments of 
architecture, that to this day adorn the city of Niſmes: 
I mean the amphitheatre, and the edifice, called 
Maiſon Carrie.—The former of theſe is counted the 
fineſt monument of the kind now extant; .and was 
built in the reign of Antoninus Pius, who contributed 
a large ſum of money towards its erection. It is of 
an oval figure, one thouſand and eighty feet in circum- 
ference, capacious enough to hold twenty thouſand 
ſpectators. The architecture is of the Tuſcan order, 
ſixty feet high, compoſed of two open galleries built 


one over another, conſiſting each of threeſcore ar- 


cades. The entrance into the arena was by four 
great gates, with porticos; and the ſeats, of which 
there were thirty, riſing one above another, conſiſted 
of great blocks of ſtone, many of which ſtill remain. 
Over the north gate, appear two bulls, in alto relievs, 
extremely well executed, emblems which, according 
to the cuſtom of the Romans, ſignified that the am- 
phitheatre was ereQted at the expence of the people. 
There are in other parts of it ſome work in bas relief, 
and heads or buſts but indifferently carved.” It ſtands 
in the lower part of the town, and ſtrikes the ſpecta- 
tor with awe and veneration. 'The external archi- 
tecture is almoſt entire in its whole circuit; but the 
arena is filled up with houſes. —This amphitheatre 
was fortified as a citadel by the Viſigoths in the 
beginning of the ſixth century. They raiſed within 
it a caitle, two towers of which are ſtill extant ; and 
they ſurrounded it with a broad and deep foſſce, 
which was filled up in the thirteenth century. In all 
the ſubſequent wars to which this city was expoſed, 
it ſerved as the laſt reſort of the citizens, and ſuſtained 
a great number of ſucceſſive attacks; ſo that its pre- 
ſervation is almoſt miraculous. It is likely, however, 
to ſuffer much more from the Gothic avarice of its 
own citizens, ſome of whom are mutilating it _ 
Ei | day, 
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day, for the ſake of the ſtones, which they employ! 
in their on private buildings. It is ſurpriſing that 
the king's authority has not been exerted to put an 
end to ſuch ſacrilegious violation. A AE 

If the amphitheatre ſtrikes you with an idea of 
greatneſs, the Maiſon Carre enchants you with the 
moſt exquiſite beauties of architecture and ſculpture. 
This is an edifice, ſuppoſed formerly to have been 
erected by Adrian, who actually built a baſilica in 
this city, though no veſtiges of it remain: but the 
following inſcription, which was diſcovered on the 
front of it, plainly proves that it was built by the 
inhabitants of Niſmes, in honour of Caius and Lucius 
Cæſar, the grandchildren of Auguſtus, by his 
daughter Julia, the wife of Agrippa. * 


C. CAESARI. AVO VS TI. F. cos. 
L. CAESARI. AVG VSTI. F. COS. 
pkSlONAro. 
PRINCIPIBEVS IVVENTVTIS. 

This beautiful edifice, which ſtands upon a pedi- 
ment ſix feet high, is eighty-two feet long, thirty-five 
broad, and thirty-ſeven high, without reckoning the 
pediment. The body of it is adorned with twenty 
columns engaged in the wall, and the periſtyle, which 
is open, with ten detached pillars that ſupport the 
entablature. They are all of the Corinthian order, 
fluted and embelliſhed with capitals of the moſt ex- 
quiſite ſculpture : the frieze and cornice are much ad- 
mired, and the foliage is eſteemed inimitable. The 
proportions of the building are ſo happily united, as 
to give it an air of majeſty and grandeur, which the 
moſt indifferent ſpectator cannot behold without emo- 
tion. A man needs not be a connoiſſeur in archi- 
tecture to enjoy theſe beauties. They are indeed ſo 
exquiſite that you may return to them every day with 
a ireſh appetite for ſeven years together. What _ 
Sb ers 
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ders them the more curious, they are ſtill entire, and 
very little affected either by the ravages of time or 
the havoc of war. Cardinal Alberoni declared that 
it was a jewel that deſerved a cover of gold to pre- 
ſerve it from external injuries. An Italian painter, 
perceiving a ſmall part of the roof repaired by modern 
French maſonry, tore his hair, and exclaimed in a 
rage, Zounds! what do I ſee? Harlequin's hat on 
the head of Auguſtus !”? | 

Without all doubt it is raviſhingly beautiful. The 
whole world cannot parallel it; and I am aſtoniſhed 
to ſee it ſtanding entire, like the effects of enchant- 
ment, after ſuch a ſucceſſion of ages, every one more 
barbarous than another. The hiſtory of the antiqui- 
ties of Niſmes takes notice of a groteſque ſtatue, re- 
preſenting two female bodies and legs, united under 
the head of an old man ; but, as it does not inform 
us where it is kept, I did not ſee it. 

The whole country of Languedoc is ſhaded with 
olive-trees, the fruit of which begins to ripen, and 
appears as black as ſloes; thoſe they pickle are pulled 
green, and ſteeped for ſome time in a lye made of 
quick-lime or wood-aſhes, which extracts the bitter 
taſte, and makes the fruit tender. Without this pre- 
paration it is not eatable. Under the olive and fig 
trees they plant corn and vines, ſo that there is not 
an inch of ground unlaboured: but here are no open 
fields, meadows, or cattle to be ſeen. The ground 
is overloaded, and the produce of it crowded to ſuch 
a degree, as to have a bad effect upon the eye, im- 
preſſing the traveller with the ideas of indigence and 
rapacity. The heat in ſummer is ſo exceſſive, that 
cattle would find no green forage, every blade of 
graſs being parched up and deſtroyed. The weather 
was extremely hot when we entered Montpellier, and 
put up at the Cheval Blanc, counted the beſt auberge 
in the place, though in fact it is a moſt wretched 
hovel, the habitation of darkneſs, dirt, and eien. 

| | ere 
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Here I was obliged to pay four livres a meal for 
every perſon in my . and two livres at night 
for every bed, though all in the ſame room: one 
would imagine that the further we advance to the 
ſouthward, the living is the dearer, though in fact 
every article of houſekeeping is cheaper in Languedoc 
than many other provinces of France. This impoſition 
is owing to the concourſe of e who come 
hither, and like ſimple birds of paſſage allow them- 
ſelves to be plucked by the people of the country, 
who know their weak ſide, and make their attacks 
accordingly. They affect to believe that all the tra- 
vellers of our country are grand ſeigneurs, immenſely 
rich and incredibly generous; and we are filly 
enough to encourage this opinion, by ſubmitting 
quietly to the moſt ridiculous extortion, as well as by 
committing acts of the moſt abſurd extravagance. 
This folly of the Engliſh, together with a concourſe 


of people from different quarters, who come hither 


for the re-eſtabliſhment of their health, has rendered 
Montpellier one' of the deareſt places in the South of 
France. The city, which is but ſmall, ſtands upon a 
riſing ground froating the Mediterranean, which is 
about three leagues to the ſouthward : on the other 
ſide 18 an agreeable plain, extending about the ſame 
diſtance towards the mountains of the Cevennes. The 
town is reckoned well built, and what the French 
call bien percee; yet the ſtreets are in general narrow, 
and the houſes dark. The air is counted ſalutary in 
catarrhous conſumptions, from its dryneſs and elaſti- 
city; but too ſharp in caſes of pulmonary impoſt- 
humes. | | | | 
It was at Montpellier that we ſaw, for the firſt 
time, any ſigns of that gaiety and mirth for which 
the people of -this country are celebrated. In all 
other places through which we paſſed ſince our de- 
parture from Lyons, we ſaw nothing but marks of 
poverty and chagrin, We entered Montpellier on a 
* | | Sunday, 
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Sunday, when the people were all dreſſed in their 
beſt apparel. The ſtreets were crowded ; and a great 
number of the better fort of both ſexes fat upon ſtone 
ſeats at their doors, converſing with great mirth and 
familiarity. Theſe converſations laſted the greateſt 
part of the night; and many of them were improved 
with muſic both vocal and inſtrumental : next day 
we were viſited by the Engliſh reſiding in the place, 
who always pay this mark of reſpect to new-comers. 
They conſiſt of four or five families, among whom I 
could paſs the winter very agreeably, if the ſtate of 
my health and other reaſons did not call me away. 
Mr. L—— had arrived two days before me, 
troubled with the ſame aſthmatic diſorder under 
which I had laboured ſo long. He told me he had 
been in queſt of me ever ſince he left England. 
Upon comparing notes, I found he had ſtopped at 
the door of a country inn in Picardy, and drank a 
laſs of wine and water, while I was at dinner up 
airs : nay, he had even ſpoke to my ſervant, and 
aſked who was his maſter ; and the man not knowing 
him, replied, he was a gentleman from Chelfea. Y 
He had walked by the door of the houſe where 1 | 
lodged at Paris twenty times while I was in that |; 
city; and the very day before he arrived at Montpel- | 
lier, he had paſſed our coach on the road. | 
The garriſon of this city conſiſts of two battalions, 
one of which is the Iriſh regiment of Berwick, com- 
| manded by Lieutenant Colonel Tents, a gentleman 
with whom we contracted an acquaintance at Bou- 
logne. He treats us with great politeneſs, and in- 
deed does every thing in his power to make the 
place agreeable to us. The Duke of Fitz-James, the 
governor, is expected here in a little time. We have 
already a tolerable concert twice a week; there will 
be a comedy in- the winter ; and the States of Pro- 
vence aſſemble in January; ſo that Montpellier will 
be extremely gay and brilliant. Theſe very circum- 
VOL, vii H ſtances | 
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ſtances would determine me to leave it. I have not 
health to enjoy theſe pleaſures: I cannot bear a 
crowd of company, ſuch as pours in upon us unex- 
pectedly at all hours; and I foreſee that in ſtaying 
at Montpellier I ſhould be led into an expence 
which I can ill afford. I have therefore forwarded 
the letter I received from General P——n, to Mr. 
B——d, our conſul at Nice, ' ſignifying my intention 
of going thither, and explaining the kind of accom- 
modation I would chooſe to have at that place. 
The day after our arrival I procured tolerable 
lodgings in the High- ſtreet, for which. I pay fifty ſols, 
ſomething more than two ſhillings per day; and I a 
furniſhed with two meals a day by a fraiteur for ten 
livres: but he finds neither the wine nor the deſert; 
and indeed we are but indifferently ſerved. Thoſe 
families who reſide here find their account in keep- 
ing houſe. Every traveller who comes to this or 
any other town in France, with a deſign to ſtay 
longer than a day or two, ought to write beforehand 
to his correſpondent to procure furniſned lodgings, to 
which he may be driven immediately, without being 
under the neceſſity of lying in an execrable inn; for 
all the inns of this country are execrable. 
My baggage' is not yet arrived by the canal of 
Languedoc; but that gives me no diſturbance, as it 
is conſigned to the care of Mr. Ray, an Engliſh 
merchant and banker of this place; a gentleman of 
great probity and worth, from whom 1 have received 
2 marks of uncommon friendſhip and hoſpi- 

Ihe next time you hear of me will be from Nice: 
meanwhile, I remain always, 1 


Dear Sir, 


Pour affectionate humble Servant. 
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LETTER XI. 


Dear Doctor, Montpellier, oe 1 2. 


| I FLATTERED myſelf with the hope of much amuſe- 


* ment during my ſhort ſtay at Montpellier. The 
univerſity, the botanical garden, the ſtate of phyſic 
in this part of the world, and the information I re- 
ceived of a curious collection of manuſcripts, among 
which I hoped to find ſomething for our friend Dr. 
H——r; all theſe particulars promiſed a rich fund of 
entertainment, which, however, I cannot enjoy. 

A few days after my arrival, it began to rain with 
a ſoutherly wind, and continued without ceaſing the 
beſt part of a week, leaving the air ſo loaded with 
vapours, that there was no walking. after ſun-ſet 
without being wetted by the dew almoſt to the ſkin. 
I have always found a cold and damp atmoſphere the 
moſt unfavourable of any to my conſtitution. My 
aſthmatical diſorder, which had not given me much 
diſturbance ſince I left Boulogne, became now very 


troubleſome, attended with fever, cough, - ſpitting, 


and lowneſs of ſpirits; and I waſted viſibly every day. 
I was favoured with the advice of -Dr. Fitzmaurice, 
a very worthy ſenſible phyſician, ſettled in this place: 
but 1 had the curioſity to know the opinion of the 
celebrated Profeſſor F-—, who is the Boerhaave of 
Montpellier. The account I had of his private cha- 
rater and perſonal deportment, from ſome Engliſh 
people to whom he was well known, left me no de- 


fire to converſe with him: but I reſolved to conſult 


with him on paper. This great lanthorn of medicine 
is become very rich and very inſolent; and in pro- 
portion as his wealth increaſes, he is ſaid to grow _ 
the more rapacious., He piques himſelf upon being 


very ſlovenly, very blunt, and very unmannerly ; and 
perhaps to theſe qualifications he owes his reputation 


H 2 rather 


rather than to any ſuperior ſkill in medicine. I have 
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known them ſucceed in our own country ; and ſeen 
a Doctor's parts - eſtimated by his brutality and pre- 
ſumption. 
F is in his perſon and addreſs not unlike our 
old acquaintance. Dr. mie; he ſtoops much, 
dodges along, and affects to ſpeak the Patois, which 
is a corruption of the old Provencial tongue, ſpoken 
by the vulgar in Languedoc and Provence. Notwith- 
ſtanding his great age and great wealth, he will ſtil 
ſeramble up two pair of ſtairs for a fee of ſix livres; 
and without a fee he will give his advice to no perſon 
whatſoever. | He is ſaid to have great practice in the 
venereal branch, and to be frequented by perſons of 
both ſexes infected with this diſtemper, not only from 
every part of France, but alſo from Spain, Italy, 
Germany, and England. I need ſay nothing of the 
Montpellier method of cure, which is well known at 
London; but I have ſome reaſon to think the great 
Profeſſor F. — has, like the famous Mrs. Mapp 
the boneſetter, cured many patients that were never 
diſeaſed. | 161. : 
Be that as it may, I ſent my valet de place, who 
was his townſman and acquaintance, to his houſe 
with the following caſe, and a louis d'or : 
Annum etatis poſt quadrageſmum tertium. Tempera- 
memum humidum, craſſum, pituitd repletum, catarrhis 
ſepiffem? profligatum. Catarrhus, febre, anxietate et 
pnga, nunquam non comitatus. Irritatio membrane 
pituttarie trachæalis, tuſſim initio aridam, filiquoſam, 
deinde vero excreationem copigſum excitat : ſputum albu- 
mini ovi fumillimum. 1 
Accedente febre, urina pallida, limpida: ad daun 
flagrante, colorem rubrum, ſubflavum induit : coctione 
perada, ſedimentum lateritium deponit. : 
Appetitus rarò degſt: dige/tio ſegnior ſed ſecura, non 
autem fine ructu perfecta. Alvus plerumque ftipata : 
excretio inte/tinalis minima, ratione ingeſtorum habitd. 
| p Pulſus 
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. Febre und errinctd, non deficit altera. Aliaque et 
caden ftatim naſcitur. Aer paulo frigidior, vel humi. 
dior, vgſtimentum inuſitatum indutum ; exercitatio paulu: 
lum nimia 5 ambulatio, equitatio, in quovis vehiculo jac- 
tatio ; hac omnia novos motus ſuſcitant. Syſtema ner- 
vgſum maxime irritabile, orgaſmos patitur. Oftiola in 
cute hiantia, materiei perſpirabili exitum prabentia, 
clauduntur. Materies obſtructa cumulatur ; ſanguine 
aliiſque humoribus circumagitur : fit plethora. Natura 
opprimi nolens, exceſſus hujus expuiſionem conatur, Febris 
nova accenditur. Pars oneris, in membranam trachæalem 
laxatam ac debilitatam transfertur. Glandulæ pituitariæ 


turgentes bronchia comprimunt. Liber aeri tranſitus 


negatur : hinc reſpiratio difficilis. Hac vero tranſlatione, 
febris minuitur : interdiu remittitur. Dyſpnaa autem 
aliaque ſymptomata vere hypochondriaca, recedere nolunt. 
Veſpere febris exacerbatur. Calor, inquietudo, anxietas, 
et aſehma, per noctem graſſantur. Ita quotidie res agitur, 
donec vis vite paulatim criſim efficit. Seminis jactura, 


froe in ſomniis effuſt, ſeu in gremio veneris ejaculati, inter 


cauſas horum malorum necnon numeretur. 

Luibuſdam abhinc annis, exercitationibus juvenilibus 
ſubito remiſſis, in vitam ſedentariam lapſum. Animo in 
ſtudia ſeveriora converſo, fbre gradatim laxabantur. 
Inter legendum et ſcribendum inclinato corpore in pettus 


malum ruebat. Morbo ingruenti affettio ſcorbutica auxi- 
lium tulit. Invaſio prima nimium aſpernata. Venientibus 


hoſtibus non occurſum. Cunttando res non reſtituta. 
Remedia convenientia ſtomachus perhorreſcebat. Grave- 


ſcente dyſpnea phlebotomia fruſtra tentata. Sanguinis 


milſione vis vite diminuta : fiebat pulſus debilior, reſpi- 
ratio difficilior. In pejus ruunt omnia. Febris anomala 


in febriculam continuam mutata. Dy/pnea confirmata. 


Fibrarum compages foluta. Valetudo penitus everſa. 

His agitatus furiis, æger ad mare provolat: in fluctus 
je yg dat : periculum factum ſpem non fefellit : 
H 3 decies 
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decies iteratum, felix fauſtumque evaſit. Elater novus 
fibris conciliatur. Febricula fugatur. Acris. dyſpnea 
| folvitur. Beneficium dextrd4 ripd partum, ſiniſtrd per- 
| ditum. Superſicie corporis, aque marine frigore et 
pondere, compreſſd et contractd, interſtitia fibrarum oc- 
cluduntur : particulis incrementi novis partes abraſas re- 
fecientibus, locus non datur. Nutritio corporis, vid priſ- 
ting clauſe, qua data porta ruit : in membranam pul- 
monum minus firmatam facile fertur, et glandulis per 
ſputum rejicitur. | | 
 Hieme pluvigſd regnante dolores renovantur ; tameiſi 
tempore ſereno equitatio profuit. Aſtate morbus vix ul- 
lum progrediebatur. Autumno, valetudine plus decli- 
natd, thermis Bathonienſibus ſolatium haud fruſtra quæ- 
fitum, Aqua jſta mire medicata, extern? eque ac interné 
adhibita, malis levamen attulit. Hiems altera, frigida, 
horrida, diuturna, innocua tamen ſucceſſit. Vere novo 
caſus atrox diras procellas animo . toto corpore, 
tot mente tumultuatur. Patrid relicta, triſtitia, ſoli. 
citudo, indignatio, et ſæviſſima recordatio ſequuntur. In- 
imici priores furore . inveterato revertuntur. Rediit 
febris beflica : rediit aſthma cum anxietate, tuſſe et dolore 
lateris lancinante. | 5 TBS 1 
Deſperatis denique rebus, iterum ad mare, veluti ad 
anceps remedium recurritur. Balneum hoc ſemper be- 
nignum. Dolor ftatim avolat, Tertio die febris retro- 
ceffit. mmerſio quotidiana antemeridiana, ad wices 
guinguaginta repetita, ſymptomata graviora ſubjugavit. 
Manet vero tabes pituitaria: manet temperamentum 
in catarrhos proclive. Corpus macreſcit. Vires dela- 
buntur. 7.0 Dis 
The profeſſor's eyes ſparkled at ſight of the fee; 
and he deſired the ſervant to call next morning for 
his opinion of the caſe, which accordingly I received 
in theſe words: eee e eee een ee 
«© On voit par cette relation que monſieur le con- 
ſultant dont on n'a pas juge a propos de dire Page, 
mais qui nous paroit Etre adulte et d'un age paſſable- 
Ns 1 ment 
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ment avance, a t ſujet ci devant à des rhumes fre- 


quens accompagnes de fievre: on ne detaille point 


aucune epoque, on parle dans la relation d' aſthme 
auquel il a EtE ſujet, de ſcorbut affection ſcorbutique 
dont on ne dit pas les ſymptomes. On nous fait 
ſcavoir qu'il &eſt bien trouve de l'immerſion dans 
l'eau de la mer, et des eaux de Bath. 

« On dit a preſent qu'il a une fievre pituitaire 
ſans dire depuis combien de temps. _ lui reſte 
toujours ſon temperament enclin aux catharres. Que 
le corps maigrit, et que les forces ce perdent. On 
ne dit point ſi'l y a des exacerbations dans cette fievre 
ou non, fi le malade a appetit ou non, s'il touſſe ou 
non, s'il crache ou non, en un mot on n'entre dans 


aucun detail fur ces objets, ſur quoi le conſeil ſouſſignẽ 


eſtime que monſieur le conſultant eſt en fievre lente, 
et que vraiſemblable le poumon ſouffre de quelque 
tubercules qui peut- etre font en fonte, ce que nous 
aurions determine fi dans la relation on avoit marque 
les qualites de crachats. [No 

* La cauſe fonchere de cette maladie doit etre im- 
putèe 2 une lymphe epaiſſe et acrimonieuſe, qui donne 
occaſion à des tubercules au poumon, qui etant mis 
en fonte fourniſſent au ſang des particules acres et le 
rendent tout acrimonieux. | 

Les vües que Pon doit avoir dans ce cas ſont de 
procurer des bonnes digeſtions (quoique dans la rela- 
tion on ne dit pas un mot ſur les digeſtions) de jeter 
un douce detrempe dans le maſſe du ſang, d'en chaſſer 
Pacrimonie et de Padoucir, de diviſer fort doucement 
la lymphe, et de deterger le poumon, lui procurant 
meme du calme ſuppole que la toux Vinquiete, quoi- 
que cependant on ne dit pas un mot ſur la toux dans 


la relation. C'eſt pourquoi on le purgera avec 3 


onces de manne, diſſoutes dans un verre de decoction 


de 3 dragmes de polypode de cheſne, on paſſera en- 
ſuite à des bouillons qui ſeront faits avec un petit 


poulet, la chair, le ſang, le cœur, et le foye d' une 
5 H 4 tortue 
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tortue de grandeur mediocre, c'eſt à dire du poid de 8 
à 12 onces avec ſa coquille, une poign&e de chicorce 
amere de jardin, et une pince de feuilles de lierre 
terreſtre vertes ou ſeches. Ayant pris ces bouillons 
15 matins on ſe purgera comme auparavant, pour 
en venir a des bouillons qui ſeront faits avec la moitié 
d'un moũü de veau, une poignee de pimprenelle de 
jardin, et une dragme de racine d' angelique con- 


caſſce. 15 | 


5 Ayant pris ces bouillons 1 5 matins, on ſe purgera 
comme auparavant pour en venir au lait d'anefle que 
Pon prendra le matin à jeun, à la doſe de 12 4 16 
onces y ajoutant un cuillerce de ſucre rape, on pren- 
dra ce lait le matin à jeun obſervant de pendre pendant 
fon uſage de deux jours Pun un moment avant le lait 
un bolus fait avec 15 grains de craye de Braingon en 
poudre fine, 20 grains de corarl prepare, 8 
d'antihectique de poterius, et ce qu'il faut de fyrop 
de lierre terreſtre; mais les jours ou on ne prendra pas 


le bolus on prendra un moment avant le lait 3 ou 4 


gouttes de bon baume de Canada detrempEes dans un 
demi cuillerèe de ſyrop de lierre terreſtre. Si le corps 
maigrit de plus en plus, je ſuis d' avis que pendant 
Pufage du lait d'anefſe on ſoupe tous les ſoirs avec 
une ſoupe au lait de vache. 
On continuera l'uſage du lait d'aneſſe tant que 
le malade pourra le ſupporter, ne le purgeant que 
par neceſſte et toujours avec la medicine ordonnee. 
Au reſte, fi monſieur le conſultant ne paſſe pas 


les nuits bien calmes, il prendra chaque ſoir a l'heure 
de ſommeil 6 grains des pilules de cynogloſſe, dont 


il augmentera la doſe d'un grain de plus toutes les 

fois que la doſe du jour precedent n'aura pas été 

fuffiſante pour lui faire paſſer la nuit bien calme. 
Si le malade touſſe il uſera ſoit de jour ſoit de 


nuit par petites cuillerées a caffe d'un looch, qui 


ſera fait avec un once de ſyrop de violat & une dragme 
de blanc de baleine. | | 8 
15 . [44 1 
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ce Si les crachats ſont epais et qu'il crache difficile. 
ment, en ce cas il prendra une ou deux fois le jour, 
demi dragme de blanc de baleine reduit en poudre 
avec un peu de ſucre candit, qu'il avalera avec une 
cuillerie d'eau. | 

« Enfin il doit obſerver un bon regime de vivre, 
c'eſt pourquoi il ſera toujours gras et ſeulement en 
ſoupes, bouilli et roti, il ne mangera pas les herbes 
des ſoupes, et on ſalera peu ſon pot, il ſe privera du 
beuf, cochon, chair noir, oiſeaux d'eau, ragouts, 
fritures, patiſſeries, alimens ſales, epices, vinagres, 
ſalades, fruits, cruds, et autres crudités, alimens 
2 ou de difficille digeſtion, la boiſſon ſera de 
eau tant ſoit peu rouge de bon vin au diner ſeule- 
ment, et il ne prendra a ſouper qu'une ſoupe. I 

Deliberé à Montpellier, — 
le 11 Novembre. Profeſſeur en Puniverſite honoraire. 
Regeu vint et quatre livres.“ 


I thought it was a little extraordinary that a learned 
profeſſor ſhould reply in his mother tongue to a caſe 
put in Latin ; but I was much more ſurpriſed, as you 
will alſo be, at reading his anſwer, from which I was 
obliged to conclude, either that he did not underſtand 
Latin, or that he had not taken the trouble to read 
my memoire. I ſhall not make any remarks upon the 
ſtyle of his preſcription, replete as it is with a diſguſt. 
ing repetition of low expreſſions : but I could not 
but in juſtice to myſelf point out to him the paſ- 
ſages in my caſe which he had overlooked. Accord- 
ingly, having marked them with letters, I ſent it back 
with the following billet : . 
6 Apparement Monſ. F— n'a pas donne beaucoup 
d' attention au memoire de ma ſantẽ que j'ai eu Phon- 
neur de lui preſenter - Monſieur le conſultant (dit 
il) dont on n'a pas jugé à propos de dire l' age. 
Mais on voit dans le memoire a No. 1. Annum 
* atatis poſt quadrageſimum tertium.” | 
« Monſ. 
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Mais a No. 2. du memoire il trouvera 
Ruibuſdam abhinc annis.* Jai meme 


< epogue.” | 
ces mots. 


detaillé le Progres de la maladie pour trois ans con- 


ſecutifs. _ 

Mon. F— obſerve, On ne dit point sil 0 
© des exacerbations dans cette fievre ou non.“ Qu'il 
regarde la lettre B, il verra, © Veſpere febris exacer- 
"a bat Ur, 
nꝝoctem graſſantur. 


„ Monſ. F— remarque, On ne dit point ſi le 


ee a appetit ou non, s'il touſſe ou non, 8'il 
© crache ou non, en un mot, on n' entre dans aucun 

* detail ſur ces objets.“ 
conſtances detaillees dans le memoire à lettre A, 
© Irritatio membran trachaalis tuſſim, initio aridam, 
* faliguoſam, deinde vero excreationem copioſam excitat. 
«  Sputum albumini ovi ſimillimum. A an raro deęſt. 
HDigeſtio ſegnior ſed ſecura,” 
„ Monſ. F— obſerve encore, qu'on ne Wl pas 
un mot ſur la toux dans la relation.” Mais j'ai dit 
encore à No. 3. de memoire, © rediit febris hectica; 
© rediit afthma cum anxietate, tuſſe et dolore lateris lan- 
© cinante.” | 
Au reſte, je ne puis pas me perſuader qu'il y ait 
des tubercules au poumon, parce que j'ai ne jamais 
crache de pus, ni autre choſe que de la pituite qui a 
beaucoup de reſſemblance au blanc des ceufs. Sputum 
 albumini oui ſimillimum. Il me paroit donc que ma 
maladie doit fon origine a la ſuſpenſion de Pexercice du 
corps, au grand attachement d'eſprit, et à un vie ſe- 
dentaire qui a relaché le ſiſteme fibreux; et qui 
preſent on peut l'appeller tabes pituitaria, non fabes 
purulenta. Peſpere que Monſ. F aura la bonté 
de faire reviſion du memoire, et de m' en dire encore 
on ſentiment.” ; 

Conſidering the nature of the caſe, you ſee I could 
not treat bim more civilly. I deſired the ſervant to 


Calar, inguierudo, anxietar, et gms; per 


aſk 


Mais on voit toutes ces CIr- 
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aſk when he ſhould return for an anſwer, and whe- 
ther he expected another fee. He deſired him to 
come next morning, and, as the fellow aſſured me, 
gave him to underſtand, that whatever monſieur might 
ſend, ſhould be for his (the ſervant's) advantage. In 
all probability he did not expect another gratification, 
to which, indeed, he had no title. Monſ. F- was 
undoubtedly much mortified to find himſelf detected 
in ſuch flagrant inſtances of unjuſtifiable negligence, 
and like all other perſons in the ſame ungracious di- 
lemma, inſtead of juſtifying himſelf by reaſon or ar- 
ment, had recourſe to recrimination. In the paper 
which he ſent me next day, he inſiſted in general that 
he had carefully peruſed the caſe, (which you will 
perceive was a ſelf-evident untruth,) he ſaid the theory 
it contained was idle; that he was ſure it could not 
be written by a phyſician; that with reſpect to the 
diſorder he was ſtill of the ſame opinion; and ad- 
hered to his former preſcription ; but if I had any 
doubts I might come to his houſe, and he would re- 
ſolve them. 15 
I wrapt up twelve livres in the following note, and 
ſent it to his houſe: EET, 9 
„ C'eſt ne pas ſans raiſon que monſieur F— jouit 
d'un ſi grande reputation. Je nai plus de doutes, 
graces à Dieu et a monſieur F—e.“ 
Io this I received for anſwer: © Monſieur n'a 


plus de doutes; Jer ſuis charme. Receu douze 


livres. F—, &c.“ 
Inſtead of keeping his promiſe to the valet, he put 
the money in his pocket; and the fellow returned in 
a rage, exclaiming that he was an gros cheval de 
caroſſe. , ex | | 
I ſhall make no other comment upon the medicines 
and the regimen which this great Doctor preſcribed, 
but that he certainly miſtook the caſe : that, upon the 
ſuppoſition I actually laboured under a purulent diſ- 
charge from the lungs, his remedies favour ſtrongly 
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of the old woman; and that there is a total blank 
with reſpect to the article of exerciſe, which you know 
is ſo eſſential in all pulmonary diſorders. But after 
having peruſed my remarks upon his firſt preſcription, 
he could not poſſibly ſuppoſe that I had tubercles, 
and was ſpitting up pus; therefore his perſiſting in 
recommending the ſame medicines he had preſcribed 
on that ſuppoſition was a flagrant abſurdity. —If, 
for example, there was no vomica in the lungs, and 


the buſineſs was to attenuate the bymph, what could 


be more prepoſterous than to adviſe the chalk of 
Briancon, coral, antihecticum poterii, and the balm 
of Canada? As for the turtle ſoup, it is a good re- 
ſtorative and balſamic ; but, I apprehend, will tend 
to thicken rather than attenuate the phlegm. He 
mentions not a ſyllable of the air, though it is uni- 
verſally allowed, that the climate of Montpellier is 
pernicious to ulcerated lungs ; and here I cannot help 
recounting a {mall adventure which our Doctor had 
with a ſon of Mr. O—d, merchant in the city of 
London. I had it from Mrs. St—e who was on the 
ſpot. The young gentleman being conſumptive, 
conſulted Mr. F—, who continued viſiting and pre- 
ſcribing for him a whole month. At length, per- 
ceiving that he grew daily worſe, Doctor, (ſaid he,) 
] take your preſcriptions punctually; but, inſtead of 
being the better for them, I have now not an hour's 
remiſhon from the fever in the four-and-twenty.—I 
cannot conceive the meaning of it.“ F—, who per- 
ceived he had not long to live, told him the reaſon 
was very plain: the air of Montpellier was too ſharp 
for his lungs, which required a ſoſter climate. Then 
you're a ſordid villain (cried the young man) for al- 
lowing me to ſtay. here till my conſtitution is irre- 
trievable. He ſet out immediately for Tholouſe, and 

in a few weeks died in the neighbourhood of that city. 
I obſerve that the phyſicians. in this country pay 
no regard to the ſtate of the ſolids in chronical diſ- 
| . orders: 
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orders: that exerciſe and the cold bath are never 
preſcribed : that they ſeem to think the ſcurvy is en- 
tirely an Engliſh diſeaſe; and that, in all appearance, 
they often confound the ſymptoms of it with thoſe 
of the venereal diſtemper. Perhaps I may be more 
particular on this ſubject in a ſubſequent letter. In 
the mean time, I am ever, 


Dear Sir, . 
Yours ſincerely. 
a ho aa ae, = 
LETTER XII. 
Dear Sir, Nice, December 6, 156. 


T HE inhabitants of Montpellier are ſociable, gay, 
and good-tempered. They have a ſpirit of com- 


merce, and have erected ſeveral conſiderable manu- 


factures in the neighbourhood of the city. People 


aſſemble every day to take the air on the eſplanade, 
where there is a very good walk, juſt without the 


of the citadel : but, on the other ſide of the town, 
there is another ſtill more agreeable, called the pierou, 


from whence there is a proſpect of the Mediterranean 


on one ſide, and of the Cevennes on the other. Here 
is a good equeſtrian ſtatue of Louis XIV. fronting one 
gate of the city, which is built in form of a triumphal 
arch, in honour of the ſame monarch. Immediately 
under the pierou is the phyſic garden, and near it an 
arcade juſt finiſhed for an aqueduct, to convey a 


ſtream of water to the upper parts of the city. Per- 


haps I ſhould have thought this a neat piece of work, 
if I had not ſeen the Pont du Garde : but, after having 


viewed the Roman arches, I could not look upon 
this but with pity and contempt. It is a wonder how 
the architect could be ſo fantaſtically modern, having 


fuch a noble model, as it were, betore his eyes. 
There 
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There are many proteſtants at this place, as well 
as at Niſmes, and they are no longer moleſted on the 
ſcore of religion. They have their conventicles in 
the country, where they aſſemble privately for wor. 
' ſhip. Theſe are well known; and detachments are 
ſent out every Sunday to intercept them; but the 
officer has always private directions to take another 
route. Whether this indulgence comes from the 
wiſdom and lenity of the government, or is purchaſed 
with money of the commanding officer, I cannot de- 
termine: but certain it is, the laws of France puniſh 
capitally every proteſtant miniſter convicted of having 
performed the functions of his miniſtry in this king- 
dom; and one was hanged about two years ago, in 
the neighbourhood of Montauban. 

- The markets in Montpellier are well ſupplied with 
fiſh, poultry, butchers' meat, and game, at reaſon- 
able rates. The wine of the country is ſtrong and 
harſh, and never drank but when mixed with water. 
Burgundy is dear, and fo is the ſweet wine of Fron- 
tignac, though made in the neighbourhood of Cette. 
You know dit is famous all over Europe, and fo are 
the ligucurs, or drams of various ſorts, compounded 
and diſtilled at Montpellier. Cette is the ſea- port, 
about four leagues from that city: but the canal of 
Languedoc comes up within a mile of it; and is in- 
deed a great curioſity: a work in all reſpects worthy 
of a Colbert, under whoſe auſpices it is finiſhed. 
When I find ſuch a general tribute of reſpect and ve- 
neration paid to the memory of that great man, I am 
aſtoniſhed to ſee ſo few monuments of public utility 
left by other miniſters. One would imagine, that 
even the deſire of praiſe would prompt a much greater 
number to exert themſelves for the glory and advan- 
tage of their country; yet, in my opinion, the French 
have been ungrateful to Colbert, in the ſame propor- 
tion as they have over- rated the character of his maſter. 
Through all France one meets with ſtatues and tri- 
| | umphal 
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umphal arches erected to Louis XIV. in conſequence of 
his victories, by which, likewiſe, he acquired the title 
of Louis le Grand. But how were thoſe victories 
obtained? Not by any perſonal merit of Louis. It 
was Colbert who improved his finances, and enabled 
him to pay his army. It was Louvois that provided 


all the neceſſaries of war. It was a Condé, a Tu- 


renne, a Luxemberg, a Vendome, who fought his 
battles; and his firſt conqueſts, for which he was 
deified by the pen of adulation, were obtained almoſt 
without bloodſhed, over weak, diſpirited, divided. 
and defenceleſs nations. It was Colbert that improved 
the marine, inſtituted manufactures, encouraged com- 
merce, undertook works of public utility, and patro- 
nized the arts and ſciences. But. Louis (you will ſay) 
had the merit of chooſing and ſupporting thoſe mi- 
niſters and thoſe generals. I anſwer, no. He found 


Colbert and Louvois already choſen: he found Condé 


and Turenne in the very zenith of military reputation. 
Luxemberg was Conde's pupil; and Vendome, a 
prince of the blood, who at firſt obtained the com- 
mand of armies in conſequence of his high birth, and 
happened to turn out a man of genius. 'The ſame 


Louis had the ſagacity to revoke the edict of Nantz; 


to entruſt his armies to a Tallard, a Villeroy, and a 
Marſin. He had the humanity to ravage the country, 
burn the towns, and maſlacre the people of the Pala- 


tinate. He had the patriotiſm to impoveriſh and de- 
populate his own kingdom, in order to proſecute 


ſchemes of the moſt lawleſs ambition. He had the 
conſolation to beg a peace from thoſe he had provoked 
to war by the moſt outrageous inſolence; and he had 
the glory to eſpouſe Mrs. Maintenon in her old age, 
the widow of the buffoon Scarron. Without all 
doubt, it was from irony he acquired the title /e 
Grand. | | 

Having received a favourable anſwer from Mr. 
B-—, the Engliſh conſul at Nice, and * 
EE the 
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the care of my heavy baggage to Mr. Ray, who un- 
dertook to ſend it by ſea from Cette to Villefranche, 
I hired a coach and mules for ſeven louis d'ors, and 
ſet out from Montpellier on the 13th of November, 
the wearher being agreeable, though the air was cold 
and froſty. In other reſpects there were no ſigns of 
winter: the olives were now ripe, and appeared on 
each ſide of the road as black as floes ; and the corn 
was already half a foot high. On the ſecond day of 
our journey, we paſſed the Rhone on a bridge of 
boats at Buccaire, and lay on the other ſide at Tar- 
raſcone. Next day we put up at a wretched place 
called Orgon, where, however, we were regaled with 
an excellent ſupper; and among other delicacies, with 
a diſh of green peas. Provence is a pleaſant country, 
well cultivated; but the inns are not ſo good here as 
in Languedoc, and few of them are provided with a 
certain convenience which an Engliſh traveller can 
very ill diſpenſe with. Thoſe you find are generally 
on the tops of houſes, exceedingly naſty; and ſo 
much expoſed to the weather, that a valetudinarian 
cannot uſe them without hazard of his life. At 
Niſmes in Languedoc, where we found the temple of 
Cloacina in a molt ſhocking condition, the ſervant- 
maid told me her miſtreſs had cauſed it to be made 
on purpoſe for the Engliſh travellers; but now ſhe 
was very ſorry for what ſhe had done, as all the 
French who frequented her houſe, inſtead of uſing 
the ſeat, left their offerings on the floor, which ſhe 
was obliged to have cleaned three or four times a day. 
This 1s a degree of beaſtlineſs, which would appear 
deteſtable even in the capital of North-Britain. On 
the fourth day of our pilgrimage we lay in the ſub- 
urbs of Aix, but did not enter the city, which I had 
a great curioſity to ſee. The villanous aſthma baulked 
me of that ſatisfaction. I was pinched with the cold, 
and impatient to Teach a warmer climate. Our next 
ſtage was at a paltry village, where we were poorly 

entertained. 
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entertained. I looked ſo ill in the morning, that the 


good woman of the houſe, who was big with child, 
took me by the hand at parting, and even ſhed tears, 
praying fervently that God would reſtore me to my 
health. This was the only inſtance of ſympathy, 
compaſſion, or goodneſs of heart, that I had met 
with among the publicans of France. Indeed, at 
Valencia, our landlady underſtanding I was travelling 
to Montpellier for my health, would have diſſuaded 
me from going thither; and exhorted me, in parti- 
cular, to beware of the phyſicians, who were all a 
pack of aſſaſſins. She adviſed me to eat fricaſſees of 
chickens, and white meat, and to take a good bouil. 
lom every morning. | 

A bouillon is an univerſal remedy among the good 
people of France; inſomuch, that they have no idea 
of any perſon's dying, after having ſwallowed un bon 
bouillon. One of the Engliſh gentlemen, who were 
robbed and murdered about thirty years ago between 
Calais and Boulogne, being brought to the poſt-houſe 
of Boulogne with ſome ſigns of lite, this remedy was: 
immediately adminiſtered. © What ſurpriſes me 
greatly, (ſaid the poſt-maſter, ſpeaking of this me- 
lancholy ſtory to a friend of mine, two years after it 
happened) I made an excellent Bouillon, and poured 
it down his throat with my own hands, and yet he 
did not recover.” Now, in all probability, this bowil- 
lon it was that ſtopped his breath. When I was a very 
young man, I remember to have ſen a perſon ſuffo- 
cated by ſuch impertinent officiouſneſs. A young man 
of uncommon parts and erudition, very well eſteemed' 
at the univerſity of G——ow, was found early one 
morning in a ſubterranean vault among the ruins of 


an old archiepiſcopal palace, with his throat cut from 


ear to ear. Being conveyed to a public-houſe in the 
neighbourhood, he made ſigns for pen, ink, and pa- 
per, and in all probability would have explained the 
cauſe of this terrible cataſtrophe, when an old woman, 
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ſeeing the windpipe which was cut, ſticking out of 


the wound, and miſtaking it for the gullet, by way 
of giving him a cordial to ſupport his ſpirits, poured 


Into it through a ſmall funnel, a glaſs of burnt brandy, 


which ſtrangled him in the tenth part of a minute. 
The gaſh was ſo. hideous, and formed by ſo many 
repeated ſtrokes of a razor, that the ſurgeons believed 
he could not poſſibly be the perpetrator himſelf; ne 
vertheleſs, this was certainly the caſe. 


At Brignolles, where we dined, I was obliged to 
quarrel with the landlady, and threaten to leave her 


houſe, before ſhe would indulge us with any ſort of 
fleſh-meat. It was meagre day, and ſhe had made her 
proviſion accordingly. She even hinted ſome diſſa- 


tisfaction at having heretics in her houſe : but, as I 


was not diſpoſed to eat ſtinking fiſh, with ragouts of 
eggs and onions, I infiſted upon a leg of mutton, and 
a brace of fine partridges, which I found in the lar- 
der. Next day when we ſet out in the morning from 


Luc, it blew a north-weſterly wind ſo extremely cold 
and biting, that even a flannel wrapper could not 
keep me tolerably warm in the coach. Whether the 


cold had put our coachman in a bad humour, or he 


had ſome other cauſe of reſentment againſt himſelf, I 


know not ; but we had not gone above a quarter of 


a mile, when he drove the carriage full againſt the 
corner of a garden wall, and broke the axle-tree, ſo 


that we were obliged to return to the inn on foot, 
and wait a whole day, until a new piece could be made 
and adjuſted. The wind that blew is called Maęſtral, 
in the Provincial diale&, and indeed is the ſevereſt 
that ever I felt. At this inn we met with a young 
French officer, who had been a priſoner in England, 
and ſpoke our language pretty well. He told me that 
ſuch a wind did not blow above twice or three times 
in a winter, and was never of long continuance : that, 
in general, the weather was very mild and agreeable 
during the winter months ; that living was very cheap 
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m this part of Provence, which afforded great plenty 


of game. Here, too, I found a young Iriſh recollet, 
in his way from Rome to his own country. He com- 
plained, that he was almoſt ſtarved by the inhoſpita- 
ble diſpoſition of the French people; and that the 
regular clergy, in particular, had treated him with 
the moſt cruel diſdain. I relieved his neceſſities, and 
gave him a letter to a gentleman of his own country 
at Montpellier. 

When I roſe in the morning, and opened a window 
that looked into the garden, I thought myſelf either 


in a dream, or bewitched. All the trees were clothed 


with ſnow, and all the country covered, at leaſt, a 
foot thick. This cannot be the ſouth of France, 
(aid I to myſelf,) it muſt be the Highlands of Scot- 
land!“ At a wretched town called Muy, where 
we dined, I had a warm diſpute with. our landlord, 
which, however, did not terminate to my ſatisfaction. 
I ſent on the mules before, to the next ſtage, re- 
ſolving to take poſt-horſes, and beſpoke them accord- 
ingly of the aubergiſte, who was, at the ſame time, 
inn-Keeper and * We were uſhered into 
the common eating- room, and had a very indifferent 
dinner: after which, I ſent a louis d'or to be changed, 
in order to pay the reckoning. The landlord, inſtead 
of giving the full change, deducted three livres a-head 
for dinner, and ſent in the reſt of the money by my 
ſervant. Provoked more at his ill manners, than at 
his extortion, I ferreted him out of a bed-· chamber, 
where he had concealed himſelf, and obliged him to 
reſtore the full change, from which I paid him at 
the rate of two livres a-head. He refuſed to take the 
money, which I threw down on the table; and the 
horſes being ready, ſtepped into the coach, ordering 
the poſtillions to drive on. Here I had certainly 
reckoned without my hoſt. The fellows declared 
they would not budge until I ſhould pay their maſter; 
and, as I threatened them with manual chaſtiſement, 
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they alighted, and diſappeared in a twinkling, I was 
now ſo incenſed, that though I could hardly breathe, 
though the afternoon was far advanced; and the 
ſtreet covered with wet ſnow, I walked to the conſul 
of the town, and made my complaint in form. This 
magiſtrate, who ſeemed to be a taylor, accompanied 
me to the inn, where, by this -time, the whole town 
was aſſembled, and endeavoured to perſuade me to 
compromiſe the affair. I ſaid, as he was the magi- 
ſtrate, I would ſtand to his award. He anſwered, 
& That he would not preſume to determine what I 
was to pay.” * I have already paid him a reaſona- 
ble price for his dinner, (faid I,) and now I demand 
poſt-horſes according to the king's ordonnance.“ The 
aubergiſte ſaid the horſes were ready, but the guides 
were run away; and he could not find others to go 
in their place. I argued with great vehemence, of- 
fering to leave a louis d'or for the poor of the pariſh, 
provided the conful would oblige the raſcal to do his 
duty. The conſul ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and 
declared it was not in his power. This was a lie, 
but I perceived he had no mind to diſoblige the pub- 
lican. If the mules had not been ſent away, I ſhould 
certainly have not only paid what I thought proper, 
but corrected the landlord into the bargain for his 
inſolence and extortion; but now I was entirely at 
his mercy, and as the conſul continued to exhort me 
in very humble terms, to comply with his demands, 
I thought proper to acquieſce. Then the poſtillions 
iramediately appeared: the crowd ſeemed to exult in 
the — of the aubergiſte; and I was obliged to 
travel in the night, in very ſevere weather, after all 

the fatigue and mortification I had undergone. 
We lay at Frejus, which was the Forum Julianum 
of the ancients, and ſtill boaſts of ſome remains of 
antiquity, particularly the ruins of an amphitheatre 
and an aqueduct. The firſt we paſſed in the dark, 
and next morning the weather was ſo cold, that ! 
. = could 
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could not walk abroad to ſee it. The town is at pre- 
ſent very inconſiderable, and, indeed, in à ruinous 
condition. Nevertheleſs, we were very well lodged at 
the poſt-houſe, and treated with more politeneſs than 
we had met with in any other part of France, _ 
As we had a very high mountain to aſcend in the 
morning, I ordered the mules on before to the next 
poſt, and hired fix horſes for the coach. At the: eaſt 
end of Frejus we ſaw cloſe to the road on our left- 
hand, the arcades of the ancient aqueduct, and the 
ruins of ſome Roman edifices, which ſeemed to hav 
been temples. There was nothing ſtriking in the ar- 
chitecture of the aqueduct. The arches are ſmall and 
low, without either grace or ornament, and ſeem to 
have been calculated for mere utility. 5 
The mountain of Eſterelles, which is eight miles 
over, was formerly frequented by a gang of deſperate 
banditti, who are now happily exterminated: the road 
is very good, but in ſome places very ſteep, and bor- 
dered by precipices. The mountain is covered with 
pines, and the laurus ceraſus, the fruit of which being 
now ripe, made a moſt romantic appearance through 
the ſnow that lay upon the branches. The cherries 
were ſo large that I at firſt miſtook them for dwarf 
oranges. I think they are counted poiſonous in 


England, but here the people eat them without heſi- 


tation, In the middle of the mountain is the poſt- 
houſe, where we dined in a room ſo cold, that the 


bare remembrance of it makes my teeth chatter. 


After dinner I chanced to look into another chamber 
that fronted the ſouth, where the ſun ſhone; and 
opening a window perceived, within a yard of my 
hand, a large tree loaded with oranges, many of which 
were ripe. You. may judge what my aſtoniſhment 
was to find Winter in all his rigour reigning on one 
fide of the houſe, and Summer in all her glory on 
the other. Certain it is, the middle of this mountain 
leemed to be the boundary of the cold weather. As 
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we proceeded ſlowly in the afternoon we were quite 
enchanted. This fide of the hill is a natural planta. 
tion of the moſt agreeable ever-greens, pines, firs, 
| laurel, cypreſs, ſweet myrtle, tamariſe, box, and ju- 
miper, interſperſed with ſweet marjoram, lavender, 
| thyme, wild thyme, and fage. On the right-hand 
| the ground ſhoots up into agreeable cones, between 
| which you have delightful viſtas of the Mediterranean, 
| which waſhes the foot of the rock ; and between two 
diviſions of the mountains there is a bottom watered 
by a charming ſtream, which greatly adds to the ru- 
Tal deals of teen 2917 
This night we paſſed at Cannes, a little fiſhing 
town, agreeably ſituated on the beach of the ſea, and 
| in the ſame place lodged Monſieur Nadeau d'Etreueil, 
| the unfortunate French governor of Guadeloupe, 
1 condemned to be impriſoned for life in one of the iſles 
'of Marguerite, which lie within a mile of this coaſt. 
Next day we journeyed by the way of Antibes, a 
{mall maritime town, tolerably well fortified ; and 
paſſing the little river Loup, over a ſtone-bridge, ar- 
rived about noon at the village of St. Laurent, the 
extremity of France, where we paſſed the Var, after 
our baggage had undergone examination. From 
Cannes to this village the road lies along the ſea- ſide; 
and ſure nothing can be more delightful. Though 
in the morning there was a froſt upon the ground, 
"the ſun was as warm as it is in May in England. The 
ſea was quite ſmooth, and the beach formed of white 
poliſhed pebbles ; on the left-hand the country was 
covered with green olives, and the fide of the road 
me with large trees of ſweet myrtle growing wild 
ike the Hawthorns in England. From Antibes we 
had the firſt view of Nice, lying on the oppoſite fide 
of the bay, and making a very agreeable appearance. 
The author of the Grand Tour ſays, that from An- 
tibes to Nice the roads are very bad, through rugged 
mountains bordered with precipices on the left, and 
| by 
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by che ſea to the right ; whereas, in fact, there, is 
neither precipice nor mountain near it. 
The Var, which divides the county of Nice 855 


Provence, is no other than a torrent fed chiefly by the 


now that melts on the Maritime Alps, from which 
it takes its origin. In the ſummer it is ſwelled to a 
dangerous height, and this is alſo the caſe after heavy 
rains; but at preſent the middle of it is quite dry, 
and the water divided into two or three narrow 
ſtreams, which, however, are both deep and rapid. 


This river has been abſurdly enough by ſome ſuppoſed 


the Rubicon, in all probability from the deſcription 
of that river in the Pharſalia of Lucan, who makes 


it the l betwixt Gaul and TA”. 


met Gellica certuc. 
Limes ab Auſoniis di Verminat ar va colonis ; 


| whereas, i in fact, the Rubicon, now 2 Pifatello, 


runs between Ravenna and Rimini,—But to return. 
to the Var. At the village of St. Laurent, famous 
for its muſcadine wines, there is a ſet of guides always 


in attendance to conduct you in your paſſage over the 
river. Six of thoſe fellows, tucked up above the 


middle, with long poles in their hands, took charge 
of our coach, and by many windings guided it ſafe 
to the oppoſite ſhore. Indeed there was no occa- 
fion for any; but it is a ſort of perquiſite, and I did 
not chooſe to run any riſk, how ſmall ſoever it might 
be, for the ſake of ſaying half. a- crown, with which 


they were ſatisfied. If you do not gratify the ſearchers 


at St. Laurent with the ſame ſum, they will rummage 
your trunks, and turn all your cloaths topſy turvy. 


And here, once for all, I would adviſe every traveller, 


who conſults his own caſe and convenience, to be li- 


beral of his money to all that ſort of people; and 


even to wink at the impoſition of aubergiſtes on the 
road, unleſs it be very flagrant. So ſure as you enter 
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into diſputes with them, you will be put to a great 
deal of trouble, and fret yourſelf to no manner of 
purpoſe. I have travelled with ceconomiſts in England, 
. who declared they would rather give away a crown 
| than allow themſelves to be cheated of a farthing, 
3 This is a good maxim, but requires a great ſhare of 
| reſolution and ſelf-denial to put in practice in one 
| excurſion. My fellow-traveller was in a paſſion, and 
1 of conſequence very bad company from one end of 
| | the journey to the other. He was inceſſantly ſcold- 
| ing either at landlords, landladies, waiters, hoſtlers, or 
f poſtillions. We had bad horſes and bad chaiſes; ſet 
i out from every ſtage with the curſes of the people; 
and at this expence I ſaved about ten ſhillings in a 
journey of a hundred and fifty miles. For ſuch a 
| paltry conſideration, he was contented to be miſerable 
himſelf, and to make every other perſon unhappy 
with whom he had any concern. When I came laſt 
from Bath it rained ſo hard, that the poſtillion who 
drove the chaiſe was wet to the ſkin before we had 
| one a couple of miles. When we arrived at the 
x vizes, I gave him two ſhillings inſtead of one, out 
of pure compaſſion, The conſequence of this libera- 
lity was, that in the next ſtage we ſeemed rather to 
fly. than to travel upon ſolid ground. I continued 
my bounty to the ſecond driver, and indeed through 
the whole journey, and found myſelf accommodated 
in a very different manner from what I had experienced 
before. I had elegant chaiſes with excellent horſes ; 
and the poſtillions of their own accord uſed ſuch dili- 
| gence, that although the roads were broken by the 
| rain, I travelled at the rate of twelve miles an hour; 
| and my extraordinary expence from Bath to London 
| amounted preciſely to fix ſhillings. | 
| The river Var falls into the Mediterranean a little 
| | below St. Laurent, about four miles to the weſtward 
of Nice. Within the memory of perſons now living 
there have been three wooden bridges thrown over it, 
| I and 
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and as often deſtroyed, in conſequence of the jealouſy 
ſubſiſting between the kings of France and Sardinia; 
this river being the boundary of their dominions on 
the fide of Provence. However, this is a conſidera- 
tion that ought not to interfere with the other advan» 
tages that would accrue to both kingdoms from ſuch a 
convenience, If there was a bridge over the Var, and 
a poſt-road made from Nice to Genoa, I am very con- 
fident that all thoſe ſtrangers who now paſs the Alps 
in their way to and 'from Italy, would chooſe this 
road as infinitely more ſafe, commodious, and agree- 
able. This would alſo be the caſe with all thoſe who 
hire felucas from Marſeilles or Antibes, and expoſe 
themſelves to the dangers and inconveniences of tra- 
yelling. by ſea in an open boat. . 

In the afternoon we arrived at Nice, where we 
found Mr. M——e, the Engliſh gentleman whom 1 
had ſeen at Boulogne, and adviſed to come hither. 
He had followed my advice, and reached Nice about 
a month before my arrival,” with his lady, child, 
and an old gouvernante. He had travelled with his 
own poſt-chaiſe and horſes, and is now lodged juſt 
without one of the gates of the city, in the houſe of 
the Count de V=—n, for which he pays five louis 
d'ors a month. I could hire one much better in the 
neighbourhood' of London for the ſame money. Un- 
leſs you will ſubmit to this extortion, and hire a 
whole houſe for a length of time, you will find no 
ready-furniſhed lodgings at Nice. After having ſtewed 
a week in a paltry inn, I have taken a ground-floor 
for ten months at the rate of four hundred livres a 
year, that is, preciſely twenty pounds ſterling, for the 
Piedmonteſe livre is exactly an Engliſh ſhilling. The 
apartments are large, lofty, and commodious enough, 
with two ſmall gardens, in which there is plenty of 
ſallad, and a great number of oranges and lemons : 
but as it required ſome time to provide furniture, our 
conſul, Mr. Bd, one of the beſt-natured and 


moſt 
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moſt friendly men in the world, has lent me his 
lodgings, which are charmingly ſituated by the ſea- 
ſide, and open upon a terrace, that runs parallel to the 
beach, forming part of the town wall. Mr. B-—d 
himſelf lives at Villa Franca, which is divided from 
Nice by a ſingle mountain, on the top of which there 
is a ſmall fort, called the caſtle of Montalban. Im- 
mediately after our arrival we were. viſited by one 
Mr. de Martines, a moſt agreeable young fellow, a 
lieutenant in the Swiſs regiment => 5 is here in gar- 
riſon. He is a Proteſtant, extremely fond of our 
nation, and underſtands our language tolerably well. 
He was particularly ERIN to our acquaintance 
by general P. and his lady; we are happy in his 
converſation; find him wonderfully obliging, and 
extremely ſerviceable on many occaſions. We have 
likewiſe made acquaintance with ſome other indivi- 
duals, particularly with Mr. St. Pierre, junior, who 
is a conſiderable merchant and conſul for Naples. 
He is a well-bred, ſenſible young man, ſpeaks Engliſh, 
is an excellent performer on the lute and mandolin, 
and has a pretty collection of books. In a word, I 
hope we ſhall paſs the winter agreeably enough, eſpe- 
- cially if Mr. M——e ſhould hold out; but I am 
afraid he is too far gone in a conſumption to recover. 
He ſpent the laſt winter at. Niſmes, and conſulted 
'F-— at Montpellier. I was impatient to ſee the 
preſcription, and found it almoit verbatim the ſame 
he had ſent to me; although I am perſuaded there is 
a very eſſential difference between our diſorders. Mr. 
M——e has been long afflicted with violent ſpaſms, 
colliquative ſweats, proſtration of appetite, and a diſ- 
order in. his bowels. He is likewiſe jaundiced all 
over, and I am confident his liver is unſound. He 
tried the tortoiſe ſoup, which he ſaid in a fortnight 
ſtuffed him up with phlegm. This gentleman has got 
a ſmattering of phyſic, and I am WAY tampers with 
his own conſtitution, by means of Brookes's Practice 


of 
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of Phyſic, and ſome diſpenſatories, which he is con- 
tinually poring over. I beg pardon for this tedious 
epiſtle, and am 
Very ſincerely, dear Sir, 


LVour affectionate, humble Servant. 
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LETTER XIII. 


Dear Sir, 1 2 ö 


| 3 Nice, January 15, 1764. 

Jon at laſt ſettled at Nice, and have leiſure to give 
you ſome account of this very remarkable place. 
The county of Nice extends about fourſcore miles in 
length, and in ſome places it is thirty miles broad. It 
contains ſeveral ſmall towns, and a great number of 
villages; all of which, this capital excepted, are ſitu- 
ated among mountains, the moſt extenſive plain of 


4 Eg 


the whole country being this where I now am, in the 


neighbourhood of Nice. The length of it does not 


exceed two miles, nor is the breadth of it, in any | 
part, above one. It is bounded by the Mediterranean 


on the ſouth. From the ſea-ſhore, the Maritime Alps 
begin with hills of a gentle aſcent, riſing into moun- 


tains that form a ſweep or amphitheatre ending at 


Montalban, which over-hangs the town of Villa 
Franca. On the weſt ſide of this mountain, and in the 
eaſtern extremity of the amphitheatre, ſtands the city 


of Nice, wedged in between a ſteep rock and the lit- 


tle river Paghon, which deſcends from the mountains, 


and waſhing the town-walls on the welt ſide, falls | 


into the ſea, after having filled ſome canals for the 
uſe of the inhabitants. There is a ſtone-bridge of 
three arches over it, by which thoſe who come from 
Provence enter the city. The channel of it is very 
broad, but generally dry in many places; the water 


(as in the Var) dividing itſelf into ſeveral ſmall 


ſtreams. 
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ſtreams. The Paglion being fed by melted ſhow and 
rain in the mountains, is quite dry in ſummer; but 


it is ſometime ſwelled by ſudden rains to a very for- 


midable torrent. This was the caſe in the year 1744, 
when the French and Spaniſh armies attacked eighteen 
Piedmonteſe battalions, which were poſted on the ſide 
of Montalban. The aſſailants were repulſed with the 
loſs of four thouſand men, ſome hundreds of whom 
periſhed in repaſling the Paglion, which had ſwelled 
to a ſurpriſing degree, during the battle, in conſe- 
quence of a heavy continued rain. This rain was of 

eat ſervice to the Piedmonteſe, as it prevented one 
alf of the enemy from paſſing the river to ſuſtain the 
other. Five hundred were taken priſoners: but the 


Piedmonteſe foreſeeing they ſhould be ſurrounded 


next day by the French, who had penetrated behind 
them, by a paſs in the mountains, retired in the night. 
Being received on board the Engliſh, fleet, which lay 
at Villa Franca, they were conveyed, to Oneglia. In 
examining the bodies of thoſe that were killed in the 
battle, the inhabitants of Nice perceived that àa great 
number of the Spaniſh ſoldiers were cireumciſed; a 
circumſtance from which they concluded that a great 
many Jews engage in the ſervice of his Catholic ma- 
jeſty. I am of a different opinion. The Jews are 


the leaſt of any people that 1 know, addicted to a 


8 life, I rather imagine they were of the 
Mooriſh race, who have ſubſiſted in Spain, ſince the 
expulſion of their brethren; and though they con- 
form externally to the rites of the Catholic religion, 
ſtill retain in private their attachment to the law of 


Mahomet. 


The city of Nice is built in form of an irregular 
iſoſceles triangle, the baſe of which fronts the ſea. 
On the weſt fide it is ſurrounded by a wall and ram- 
part; on the eaſt it is over-hung by a rock, on which 
we ſee the ruins of an old caſtle, which, before the 
invention of artillery, was counted impregnable. It 

Was 
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was taken and diſmantled by Mareſchal Catinat, in 
the time of Victor Amadzus, the father of his Sardi- 
nian majeſty. It was afterwards finally demoliſhed - 
by the Duke of Berwick towards the latter end: of 
Queen Anne's war. To repair it would be a very 
unneceſſary expence, as it is commanded by Montal- 
ban, and ſeveral other eminences. | 827 
Ihe town of Nice is altogether indefenſible, and 
therefore without fortifications. There are only two 
iron guns upon a baſtion that fronts the beach; and here 
the French had formed a conſiderable battery againſt 
the Engliſh cruiſers, in the war of. 1744, when the 
Mareſchal Duke de Belleiſle had his head-quarters at 
Nice. This little town, ſituated in the bay of An- 
tibes, is almoſt equidiſtant from Marſeilles, Turin, and 
Genoa, the firſt and laſt being about thirty leagues 
from hence by ſea; and the capital of Piedmont at 
the ſame diſtance to the northward, over the moun- 
tains. - It lies exactly oppoſite to Capo di Ferro, on 
the coaſt of Barbary; and the iſlands of Sardinia and 
Corſica are laid down about two degrees to the eaſt- 
ward, almoſt exactly in a line with Genoa. This 
little town, hardly a mile in circumference, is ſaid to 
contain twelve thouſand inhabitants. The ſtreets are 
narrow ; the houſes are built of ſtone, and the win- 
dows in general are fitted with paper inſtead of glaſs; 
This expedient would not anſwer in a country 
ſubject to rain and ſtorms ; but here, where there is 
very little of either, the paper lozenges anſwer tolera- 
bly well. The bourgeois, however, begin to have 
their houſes ſaſhed with glaſs. Between the town- 
wall and the ſea, the fiſhermen haul up their boats 
upon the open beach; but on the other fide of the rock, 
where the caſtle ſtood, is the port or harbour of Nice, 
upon which ſome money has been expended. It is a 
ſmall baſin, defended to ſeaward by a mole of free- 
ſtone, which is much better contrived than executed: 
for the ſea has already made three breaches in it: and, 
i | in 
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in all probability, in another winter, the extremity of 
it will be carried quite away. It would require the 
talents of a very ſkilful architect to lay the foundation 
of a good mole, on an open beach like this; expoſed 
to the ſwell of the whole Mediterranean, without any 
land or rock in the offing, to break the force of the 
waves. Beſides, the ſhore is bold, and the bottom 
foul. There are ſeventeen feet of water in the baſin, 
ſufficient to float veſſels of one hundred and fifty ton; 
and this is chiefly ſupplied by a ſmall ſtream of very 
fine water; another great convenience for ſhipping. 
On the fide of the mole there is a conſtant guard of 
ſoldiers, and a battery of ſeven cannon pointing to 
the ſea. On the other ſide there is a curious manu- - 
facture for twiſting or reeling ſilk; a tavern, a coffee- 
houſe, and ſeveral other buildings, for the conveni- 
ence of the ſea-faring people. Without the harbour 
is a lazarette, where perſons coming from infected 
places are obliged to perform quarantine. The har- 
bour has been declared a free- port, and it is generally 
full of tartanes, polacres, and other ſmall veſſels, that 
come from Sardinia, Ivica, Italy, and Spain, loaded 
with ſalt, wine, and other commodities ; but here is 
no trade of any great conſequence. 
The city of Nice is provided with a ſenate; which 
adminiſters juſtice under the auſpices of an avocat- 
general, ſent hither by the king. The internal ceco- 
nomy of the town is managed by four conſuls ; one 
for the noblefle, another for the merchants, a third 
for the bourgeois, and a fourth for the peaſants. 
Theſe are choſen annually from the town-council. 
They keep the ſtreets and markets in order, and 
ſuperintend the public works. There is alſo an in- 
tendant, who takes care of his majeſty's revenue: 
but there is a diſcretionary power lodged in the per- 
ſon of the commandant, who is always an officer of 
rank in the ſervice, and has under his immediate 
command the regiment which is here in * 
| at 
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That which is here now is a Swiſs battalion, of which 
the king has five or fix in his ſervice. There is like- 
wile a regiment of militia, which is exerciſed once a 
year. But of all theſe particulars I ſhall ſpeak more 
fully on another occaſion. F 30 
When I ſtand upon the rampart and look round 
me, I can ſcarce help thinking myſelf inchanted. The 
{mall extent of country which I ſee is all cultivated 
like a garden. Indeed, the plain preſents nothing 
but gardens full of green trees loaded with oranges, 
lemons, citrons, and bergamots, which make a de- 
lightful appearance. If you examine them more 
nearly, you will find plantations of green peas ready 
to gather; all ſorts of fallading, and pot-herbs, in 
—— and plats of roſes, carnations, ranun- 
culas, anemonies, and daffodils, blowing in full 
glory, with ſuch beauty, vigour, and perfume, as no 
flower in England ever exhibited. | 

I muſt tell you, that preſents of carnations are ſent 
from hence, in the winter, to Turin and Paris ; nay, 
ſometimes as far as London by the poſt. They are 
packed up in a wooden box without any ſort of pre- 
paration, one preſſed upon another: the perſon who re- 
ceives them cuts off a little bit of the ſtalk, and ſteeps 


them for two hours in vinegar and water, when they 


recover their full bloom and beauty. Then he places 
them in water-bottles in an apartment where they are 
ſcreened from the ſeverities of the weather, and they 
will continue freſh and unfaded the beſt part of a 
month, ng | 

Amidſt the plantations in the neighbourhood of 
Nice appear a vaſt number of white ba/tides, or 
country-houſes, which make a dazzling ſhew. Some 
few of theſe are good villas, belonging to the nobleſſe 


of this county; and even ſome of the bourgeois are 


provided with pretty lodgeable caſſines; but in 
general, they are the habitations of the peaſants, and 
contain nothing but miſery and vermin. They are all 


built 
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built ſquare; and being whitened with lime or plaf- 
ter, contribute greatly to the richneſs of the view. The 
hills are ſhaded to the tops with olive-trees, which are 
always green; and thoſe hills are over-topped by 
more diſtant mountains, covered with ſnow. When 
I turn myſelf towards the ſea, the view is bounded by 
the horizon; yet, in a clear morning, one can per- 
ceive the high lands of Corſica. On the right hand 
it is terminated by Antibes and the mountain of Eſ- 
terelles, which I deſcribed in my laſt. . As for the 
weather, you will conclude from what I have ſaid of 
the oranges, flowers, &c. that it muſt be wonderfully 
mild and ſerene : but of the climate I ſhall ſpeak here- 
after. Let me only obſerve, en paſſant, that the 


houſes in general have no chimneys but in their 


kitchens ; and that many people, even of condition, 


at Nice, have no fire in their chambers during the 


whole winter. When the weather happens to be a 
little more ſharp than uſual they warm their apart- 
ments with a bra/iere of charcoal. 

Though Nice itſelf retains few marks of ancient 
ſplendor, there are conſiderable monuments of anti- 
e in its neighbourhood. About two ſhort miles 
rom the town, upon the ſummit of a pretty high 
hill, we find the ruins of the ancient city Cemenelion, 
now called Cimia, which was once the metropolis of 
the Maritime Alps, and the ſeat of a Roman preſi- 
dent. With reſpect to ſituation, nothing could be 


more agreeable or ſalubrious. It ſtood upon the 


gentle aſcent and ſummit of a hill fronting the Medi- 


terranean; from the ſhore of which it is-diſtant about 
half a league; and on the other ſide it overlooked a 


bottom or narrow vale, through which the Paglion 
(anciently called Paulo) runs towards the walls of 
Nice. It was inhabited by a people whom Ptolemy 
and Pliny call the Vedantij : but theſe were undoubt- 
edly mixed with a Roman colony, as appears by the 
monuments which ſtill remain; I mean the ruins of 
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an / amphitheatre, 4 temple of Apollo, baths, aque- 
duds, ſepulchral and other ſtones, with inſcriptions, 
and a great number of medals, whieh the peaſants 
have found by accident in digging and labouring the 
vineyards. and  corn-fields, which now cover the 
ground where the city ſtood. Touching this city, 
very little is to be learned from the ancient hiſtorians : 


but that it was the ſeat of a Roman præſes, is proved 


by the two following inſcriptions, which are ſtill ex- 

h P. AELIO. SEVERINO, 

E e 

PRAESIDI. OPTIMO. 
OR DO. CEMEN. 
PAT RONOO. 


This is now in the poſſeſſion of the Count de Gu- 
bernatis, who has a country-houſe upon the ſpot. The 


other, found near the ſame place, is in praiſe of the 


præſes Marcus Aurelius Maſculus. 


M. AVRELIO. MASCVLO. 
VIE. 
OB. EXIMIAM. PRAESIDATVS 
EIVS. INTEGRITATAM. ET 
EGREGIAM. AD OMNES HOMINES 
MANSVETVDINEM. ET. VRGENTIS 
ANNONAE. SINCERAM. PRAEBITIONEM. + 
AC.” MVNIFICENTIAM. ET. QVOD. AQVAE 
VSVM. VETVSTATE. LAPSVM. REQVI- 
-SITVM. AC. REPERTVM. SAECVLI 
 FELICITATE. CVRSVI. PRISTINO 
REDDIDERIT. 
COLLEG. III. 
' QVIB. EX. SCC. P. EST. 
 PATRONO. DIGNISS. 


This preſident well deſerved ſuch a mark of reſpect 


from a people whom he had aſſiſted in two ſuch 
VOL, VIII, K | eſſential 
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eſſential articles as their corn and their water. Vou 
know the preſes of a Roman province had the ju 

Agendi claui, the privilege of wearing the latus clavus, 
the gladius, infula, pretexta, purpura & annulus 
aureus: he had his vaſe, A apparitores, Scipio 
n ella cur ulis. 

I ſhall give you one more kind inſcription on 
a marble, which is now placed over the gate of the 
church belonging to the convent of St. Pont, a 
venerable building, which ſtands at the bottom of 
the hill, fronting the north ſide of the town of Nice. 
This St. Pont, or Pontius, was a Roman convert to 
Chriſtianity, who ſuffered martyrdom at Cemenelion 
in the year 261, during the reigns of the Emperors 
Valerian and Gallienus. The k ends recount ſome 
ridiculous miracles wrought in 1 vour of this ſaint, 
both before and after his death. Charles V. emperor 
of Germany and king of Spain, cauſed this monaſtery 
to be built on the ſpot where Pontius ſuffered deca- 
pitation. But to return to the inſcription: it appears 
in theſe PROS: 8 


M. M. A. 
' FLAVIAE. BASILLAE.. CONIVG. CARISSIM. 
DOM. ROMA. MIRAE. ERGA. MARITVM. AMORIS. 
ADQ. CASTITAT. FAEMINAE. QVAE VIXIT 
ANN. XXXV. M. III. DIEB. XII. AVRELIVS 
RHODISMANVS. AVG. LIB. COMMEM. ALP. 
MART. ET. AVRELIA. ROMVLA. FILIA. 
IMPATIENTISSIM. DOLOR. EIVS. ADFLICTI 5 
n CARISSIM. AC MERENT. FERET. I 
| e ET. nr : 


The eee enen n f is but very ſmall 
compared to that of Niſmes. The arena is ploughed 
up, and bears corn: ſome of the ſeats remain, and 
part of two oppoſite porticos; but all the columns, 
and the external facade of the building, are taken 
away; ſo that it is impoſſible to judge of the archi- 

tecture; 2 
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tecture: all that we can perceive is, that it was built 


in an oval form. About one hundred paces from the 
amphitheatre ſtood an ancient temple, ſuppoſed to 
have been dedicated to Apollo. The original roof 
is demoliſhed as well as the portico; the veſtiges of 
which may ſtill be traced. The part called the Baſi- 
lica, and about one half of the Cella Sanctior, re- 
main, and are converted into the dwelling-houſe and 
ſtable of the peaſant who takes care of the Count de 
Gubernatis's garden, in which this monument ſtands. 


In the Cella Sanctior I found a lean cow, a he- goat, 


and a jack- aſs; the very ſame conjunction of animals 


Which I had ſeen drawing a plough in Burgundy. 


Several mutilated ſtatues have been dug up from the 


ruins of this temple ; and a great number of medals 


have been found in the different vineyards which now 
occupy the ſpace upon which ſtood the ancient city of 
Cemenelion. Theſe were of gold, filver, and braſs. 
Many of them were preſented to Charles Emanuel I. 
duke of Savoy. The prince of Monaco has a good 
number of them in his collection; and the reſt are in 
private hands. The peaſants, in digging, have like- 
wiſe found many urns, lachrymatories, and ſepulchral 
ſtones, with epitaphs, which are now diſperſed among 
different convents and private houſes. All this ground 


is a rich mine of antiquities, which, if properly wor- 


ed, would produce a great number of valuable curio- 


ſities. Juſt by the temple of Apollo were the ruins ' 


of a bath, compoſed of great blocks of marble, which 
have been taken away for the purpoſes of modern 
building. In all probability, many other noble monu- 
ments of this city have been dilapidated by the ſame 


barbarous economy. There are ſome ſubterranean 


vaults, through which the water was conducted to 
this bath, ſtill extant in the garden of the count de 
Gubernatis. Of the aqueduct that conveyed water to 
the town I can ſay very little, but that it was ſcooped 
through a mountain: that this ſubterranean paſſage 
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was diſcovered ſome years ago, by. removing the rub- 
biſh which choaked it up: that the people penetrating 
a. conſiderable way, by the help of lighted torches, 
found a very plentiful ſtream of water flowing in an 
aqueduQ, as high as an ordinary man, arched over 
head, and lined with a ſort of cement. They could 
not, however, trace this ſtream to its ſource; and 
it is again ſtopped up with earth and rubbiſh. There 
is not a ſoul in this country who has either ſpirit or 
underſtanding to conduct an inquiry of this kind. 
Hard by the amphitheatre is a convent of Recollets, 
built in a very romantic ſituation, on the-brink of a 
precipice. On one [fide of their garden they aſcend 
to a kind of eſplanade, which they ſay was part of the 
citadel of Cemenelion. They have planted it with 
cypreſs-trees and flowering-ſhrubs. One of the monks 
told me that it is vaulted; below, as they can plainly 
perceive. by the ſound of their inſtruments; uſed in 
houghing the ground. A very ſmall expence would 
bring the ſecrets of this cavern to light. They have 


nothing to do but to make a breach in the wall, 


which appears uncovered towards the garden. 

The city of Cemenelion was firſt. ſacked by the 
Longobards, who made an irruption into Provence 
under their king Alboinus, about the middle of the 
ſixth century. It was afterwards totally deſtroyed by 
the Saracens, who at different times ravaged this 


whole coaſt. The remains of the people are ſuppoſed 


to have changed their habitation, and formed a coali- 
don with the inhabitants of Nice. 

What further I have to ſay of Nice you ſhall know | 
in a good time; at preſent I have nothing to add, but 
hat you very well know, that I n Inge your affec- 
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LETTER XIV. 


Dear Sir, Nice, January 20, 1764. 
[457 Sunday I croſſed Montalban on ' horſeback 
*— with ſome Swiſs officers on a viſit to our conſul, 
Mr. Bd, who lives at Ville Franche, about 
half a league from Nice. It is a ſmall town, built 
upon the fide of a rock at the bottom of the harbour, 
which is a fine baſin ſurrounded with hills on every 
ſide, except to the ſouth, where it lies open to the 
ſea. If there was a ſmall iſland in the mouth of it, to 
break of the force of the waves when the wind is 
ſoutherly, it would be one of the fineſt harbours in 
the world ; for the ground is exceedingly good for 
anchorage : there is a ſufficient depth of water, and 
room enough for the whole navy of England. On 
the right hand as you enter the port, there is an ele- 
gant fanal, or light-houſe, kept in good repair : but 
in all the charts of this coaſt which I have ſeen, this 
lanthorn 1s laid down to the weſtward of the harbour; 
an error equally abſurd and dangerous, as it may 
miſlead the navigator, and induce him to run his ſhip 
among the rocks to the eaſtward of the light-houſe, 
where it would undoubtedly periſh. Oppoſite to the 
mouth of the harbour is the fort, which can be of no 
ſervice but in defending the ſhipping and the town by 
ſea; for by land it is commanded by Montalban, and 
all the hills in the neighbourhood. In the war of 
” 1744, it was taken and re-taken. At preſent it is in 

tolerable good repair. On the left of the fort is the 
baſin for the gallies, with a kind of dock, in which 
they are built, and occaſionally laid up to be refitted. 
This bafin is formed by a pretty ſtone mole; and 

| — here his Sardinian majeſty's two gallies lie perfectly 
ſecure, moored with their ſterns cloſe to the jette. I 
went on board one of theſe veſlels, and ſaw about two 
K 3 8 hundred 
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hundred miſerable wretches, chained to the banks on 
which they ſit and row when the galley is at ſea. This 
is a ſight which a Britiſh ſubje&, ſenſible of the bleſ. 
ſing he enjoys, cannot behold without horror and 

compaſſion. Not but that if we conſider the nature 
of the caſe with coolneſs and deliberation, we muſt 
acknowledge the juſtice and even ſagacity of employ- 
ing for the ſervice of the public thoſe malefactors 
who have forfeited their title to the privileges of the 
community. Among the ſlaves at Ville Franche is a 
Piedmonteſe count, condemned to the gallies for life 
in conſequence of having been convicted of forgery. 
He 1s permitted to live on ſhore; and gets money 
by employing the other ſlaves to knit ſtockings for 
ſale. He appears always in the Turkiſh habit, and is 
in a fair way of raiſing a better fortune than that 
which he has forfeited. It is a great pity, however, 


5 


and a manifeſt outrage againſt the law of nations, as 


well as of humanity, to mix with thoſe banditti the 


Mooriſh and Turkiſh priſoners who are taken in the 
proſecution of open war. It is certainly no juſtifica- 
tion of this barbarous practice, that the Chriſtian pri- 
ſoners are treated as cruelly at Tunis and Algiers. It 
would be for the honour of Chriſtendom to ſet an 
example of generoſity to the Turks; and if they would 
not follow it, to join their naval forces, and extirpate 
at once thoſe neſts of pirates, who have ſo long infeſted 
the Mediterranean, Certainly nothing can be more 
ſhameful than the treaties which France and the ma- 
ritime powers have concluded with thoſe barbarians. 
They ſupply them with artillery, arms, and ammuni- 
tion, to diſturb; their neighbours. They even pay 
them a ſort of tribute, under the denomination of 
preſents ; and often put up with inſults tamely, for the 
ſordid: conſideration of a little gain in the way of com- 
merce. They know that Spain, Sardinia, and almoſt 
all the Catholic powers in the Mediterranean, Adriatic, 
and Levant, are at perpetual war with thoſe Maho- 
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metans; that while Algiers, Tunis, and Sallee, main- 
tain armed cruiſers at ſea, thoſe Chriſtian powers will 
not run the riſk of trading in their own bottoms, but 
rather employ as carriers the maritime nations who 
are at peace with the infidels. It is for our ſhare of 
this advantage that we cultivate the piratical States of 
Barbary, and meanly purchaſe paſſports of them, 
thus acknowledging them maſters of the Mediterra- 
nean. | x | 

The Sardinian gallies are mounted each with five- 
and- twenty oars, and ſix- guns, ſix-pounders of a fide, 


and a large piece of artillery a-midſhips, pointing 


a-head ; which (fo far as I am able to judge) can 
never be uſed point-blank, without demoliſhing the 
head or prow of the galley. The accommodation on 
board for the officers is wretched. There is a paltry 
cabin in the poop for the commander ; but all the 
other officers lie below the ſlaves, in a dungeon, where 
they have neither light, air, nor any degree of quiet; 
half ſuffocated by the heat of the place; tormented 
by fleas, bugs, and lice; and diſturbed by the inceſ- 
ſant noiſe over head. The ſlaves lie upon the naked 
banks, without any other covering than a tilt, This, 
however, is no great hardſhip in a climate where there 
is ſcarce any winter. They are fed with a very ſcanty 
allowance of bread, and about fourteen beans a day; 
and twice a week they have a little rice or cheeſe : 


but moſt of them, while they are in harbour, knit 


ſtockings, or do ſome other kind of work, which en- 
_ ables them to make ſome addition to this wretched 
allowance. When they happen to be at ſea in bad 
weather, their ſituation is truly deplorable. Every 
wave breaks over the veſſel, and not only keeps them 
continually wet, but comes with ſuch force that they 
are daſhed againſt the banks with ſurpriſing violence; 
_ ſometimes their limbs are broke, and ſometimes their 
brains daſhed out. It is impoſſible (they ſay) to kee 
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| ſuch a number of deſperate people under any regular 
f command, without exerciſing ſuch ſeverities as muſt 
| ſhock humanity. It is almoſt equally impoſlible to 
maintain any tolerable degree of cleanlineſs, where ſuch 
a number of wretches are crowded together without 
conveniences, or even the neceſſaries of life, They 
are ordered twice a week to ſtrip, clean, and bathe 
themſelves in the ſea; but notwithſtanding all the 
precautions of diſcipline, they ſwarm with vermin, 
and the veſſel ſmells like an hoſpital or crowded jail. 
They ſeem, nevertheleſs, quite inſenſible of their 
miſery, like ſo many convicts in Newgate ; they 
laugh and ſing, and ſwear, and get drunk when they 
can. When you enter by the ſtern, you are welcomed 
| by a band of muſic ſelected from the ſlaves ; and 
13 theſe expect a gratification. If you walk forwards, 
| you, muſt take care of your pockets. You will be 
1 accoſted by one or other of the ſlaves, with a bruſh 
* and blacking- ball for cleaning your ſhoes; and if you 
| undergo this operation, it is ten to one but your 
| pocket is picked. If you decline his ſervice and keep 
||| | aloof, you will find it almoſt impoſſible to avoid a 
| | colony of vermin, which theſe fellows have a very 
| dextrous method of conveying to ſtrangers. Some 
of the Turkiſh priſoners, whoſe ranſom or exchange 
is expected, are allowed to go aſhore under proper 
inſpection; and thoſe far ats who have ſerved the beſt 
part of the tirne for which they were condemned, are 
employed in public works, under a guard of ſoldiers. 
At the harbour of Nice, they are hired by ſhip-maſters 
| | to bring ballaſt, and have a ſmall proportion of what 
| they earn for their own uſe: the reſt belongs to the 
king. They are diſtinguiſhed by an iron ſhackle 
about one of their legs. The road from Nice to Ville 
| | Franche is ſcarce paſſable on horſeback : a circum- 
| ſtance the more extraordinary, as thoſe ſlaves, in the 
| ipace of two or three months, might even make * 
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for a carriage, and the king would not be one farthing 
out of pocket, for they are quite idle the greateſt part 
Js; ¾“ h;gr 8 zich 
The gallies go to ſea only in the ſummer, In tem- 
peſtuous weather, _y could not live out of port. 
Indeed, they are good for nothing but in ſmooth water 
during a 2 : when, by dint of rowing, they make 
good way. The king of Sardinia is ſo ſenſible of 
their inutility, that he intends to let his gallies rot ; 
and in lieu of them has purchaſed two large frigates 
in England, one of fifty and another of thirty guns, 
which are now in the harbour of Ville Franche. He 
has alſo procured an Engliſh officer, one Mr, A 0 
who is ſecond in command on board of one of them, 
and has the title of captain conſulteur, that is, inſtructor 
to the firſt captain, the Marquis de M — i, who 
knows as little of ſeamanſhip as I do of Arabic. 
Ihe king, it is ſaid, intends to have two or three 
more frigates, and then he will be more than a match 
for the Barbary corſairs, provided care be taken to 
man his fleet in a proper manner : but this will never 
be done unleſs he invites foreigners into his ſervice, 
officers as well as ſeamen; for his own dominions 
produce neither at preſent. If he is really determined 
to make the moſt of the maritime ſituation of his do- 
minions, as well as of his alliance with Great Britain, 
he ought to ſupply his ſhips with Engliſh mariners, 
and put a Britiſh commander at the head of his fleet. 
He ought to erect magazines and docks at Villa 
Franca or if there is not conveniency for building, 
he may at leaſt have pits and wharts for heaving 
down and careening; and theſe ought to be under 
the direction of Engliſhmen, who beſt underſtand all 
the particulars of marine ceconomy. Without all 
doubt, he will not be able to engage foreigners without 
giving them liberal appointments; and their being 
engaged in his ſervice will give umbrage to his own 
ſubjects: but when the buſineſs is to eſtabliſh a mari- 
| time 
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time power, theſe conſiderations ought to be facrificed 
to reaſons of public utility. Nothing can be more 
abſurd and unreaſonable than the murmurs of the 
Piedmonteſe officers at the preferment of foreigners, 
who execute thoſe things for the advantage of their 
country, of which they know themſelves incapable. 
When Mr. P——2n was firſt promoted in the ſervice 
of his Sardinian majeſty, he met with great oppoſition 
and numberleſs mortifications from the jealouſy of the 
Piedmonteſe officers, and was obliged to hazard his 
life in many rencounters with them before they would 
be quiet. Being a man of uncommon ſpirit, he never 
ſuffered the leaſt inſult or affront to paſs unchaſtiſed. 
He had repeated opportunities of ſignalizing his valour 
againſt the Turks: and by dint of extraordinary merit 
and long ſervices, not only attained the chief com- 
mand of the gallies, with the rank of lieutenant- 
general, but alſo acquired a very conſiderable ſhare of 

the king's favour, and was appointed commandant of 
Nice. His Sardinian majeſty found his account more 
ways than one, in thus promoting Mr. P—-—n. He 
made the acquiſition of an excellent officer, of tried 
courage and fidelity, by whoſe advice he conducted 
his marine affairs. This gentleman was perfectly well 
eſteemed at the court of London. In the war of 
1744, he lived in the utmoſt harmony with the Britiſh 
admirals who commanded our fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean. In conſequence of this good underſtanding, a 
thouſand occaſional ſervices were performed by the 
Engliſh ſhips for the benefit of his maſter, whichotherwiſe 
could not have been done without a formal application 
to our miniſtry; in which caſe the opportunities would 
have been loſt. I know our admirals had general 
orders and inſtructions to co- operate in all things with 
his Sardinian majeſty; but I know alſo, by experi- 
ence, how little theſe general inſtructions avail when 
the admiral is not cordially intereſted in the ſervice. 
Were the king of Sardinia at preſent engaged with 

| | England 
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England in a new war againſt France, and a Britiſh 
ſquadron ſtationed upon this coaſt as formerly, he 
would find a great difference in this particular. He 
ſhould therefore carefully avoid having at Nice a 
Savoyard commandant, utterly ignorant of ſea- affairs; 

unacquainted with the true intereſt of his maſter z 

proud, and arbitrary; reſerved to ſtrangers, from a pre- 

judice of national jealouſy; and particularly averſe to 

the Engliſh. Ik. . 

With reſpect to the ancient name of Villa Franca, 
there is a diſpute among antiquarians. It is not at all 
mentioned in the Hinerarium of Antoninus, unleſs it 
is meant as the port of Nice. But it is more ſurpriſ— 
ing that the accurate Strabo, in deſcribing this coaſt, 
mentions no ſuch harbour. Some people imagine it 
is the Portus Herculis Monæci. But this is un- 
doubtedly what is now called Monaco; the harbour 
of which exactly tallies with what Strabo ſays of the 
Portus | Monzci—neque magnas, neque multas capit 
naves. | Ptolemy, indeed, ſeems to mention it under 
the name of Herculis Portus, different from the Por- 
tus Monæci. His words are theſe: pg vari oftium 
ad Liguſtrium mare, maſſilienſium ſunt Nicæa, Herculis 
Portus, Trophæa Auguſti, Monæci Portus. In that 
caſe, Hercules was worſhipped . both here and at 
Monaco, and gave his name to both places. But on 
this ſubje& I ſhall perhaps ſpeak more fully in an- 
other letter, after I have ſeen the Trophæa Augu/ti, 
now called Tourbia, and the town of Monaco, which 
laſt is about three leagues from Nice. Here I cannot 
help taking notice of the following elegant deſcription 
from the Pharſalia, which ſeems to have been intended 
for this very harbour. els | | 


Finis et Heſperiæ promoto milite varus, 
Quaque ſub Herculeo ſucratus numine Portus 
Ur get rupe cava Pelagus, non Corus in illum 
Jus habet, aut Zephirus, ſolus ſua littora turbat 
Circius, ef tuta prohibet ftatione Moneci, 
Wie The 
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The preſent town of Villa Franca was built and 
ſettled in the thirteenth century, by order of Charles 
II. king of the Sicilies, and count of Provence, in 
order to defend the harbour from the deſcents of the 
Saracens, who, at that time, infeſted the coaſt. The 


inhabitants were removed hither from another town, 
ſituated on the top of a mountain in the neighbour- 


hood, which thoſe pirates had deſtroyed. Some ruins 
of the old town are ſtill extant. In order to ſecure 
the harbour ſtill more effectually, Emanuel Philibert, 
duke of Savoy, built the fort in the beginning of the 
laſt century, together with the mole where the gallies 
are moored. As I ſaid before, Villa Franca is built 
on the face of a barren rock, waſhed: by the ſea; and 
there is not an acre of plain ground within a mile of 
it. In ſummer, the reflection of the ſun from the 
rocks muſt make it intolerably hot; for even at this 
time of the year, I walked myſelf into a profuſe ſweat, 
by going about a quarter of a mile to ſee the gallies. 
Pray remember me to our friends at A——'s, and 
believe me to be ever yours. 


— — 
LETTER XV. 


DC oMadany 4+: Nice, January 3, 1764. 

I* your favour which I received by Mr. M=— 1, 

you remind me of my promiſe to communicate 
the remarks I have ſtill to make on the French na- 
tion; and at the ſame time you ſignify your opinion, 
that I am too ſevere in my former obſervations. You 
even hint a ſuſpicion, that this ſeverity is owing to 
ſome perſonal cauſe of reſentment ; but, I proteſt, I 


have no particular cauſe of animoſity againſt any in- 


dividual of that country. I have neither obligation 
to, nor quarrel with, any ſubject of France; _ | 
9" 9 when 
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when I meet with a Frenchman worthy of my eſteem; 
I can receive him into my friendſhip with as much 
cordiality as I could feel for any fellow-citizen of the 
ſame merit. I even reſpect the nation for the number 
of great men it has produced in all arts and ſciences. 
I reſpect the French officers, in particular, for their 
lantry and valour; and eſpecially for that generous 
umanity which they exerciſe towards their enemies, 
even amidſt the horrors of war. This liberal ſpirit is 
the only circumſtance of ancient chivalry which I 
think was worth preſerving. It had formerly flou- 
riſhed in England, but was almoſt extinguiſhed in a 
ſucceſſion + civil wars, which are always productive 
of cruelty and rancour. It was Henry IV. of France 
(a real knight errant) who revived it in Europe. 
He poſſeſſed that greatneſs of mind which can forgive 
injuries of the deepeſt dye: and as he had alſo the 
faculty of diſtinguiſhing characters, he found his ac- 
count, in favouring with his friendſhip and confidence 
ſome of thoſe who had oppoſed him in the field with 
the moſt inveterate perſeverance. I know not whe- 
ther he did more ſervice to mankind in general, by 
reviving the practice of treating his priſoners with ge- 
neroſity, than he prejudiced his own country by pa- 
tronizing the abſurd and pernicious cuſtom of duelling, 
and eſtabliſhing a punto, founded in diametrical oppo- 
ſition to common ſenſe and humanity. 2 
I have often heard it obſerved, that a French offi- 
cer is generally an agreeable companion when he is 
turned of fifty. Without all doubt, by that time, 
the fire of his vivacity, which makes him fo trouble- 
ſome in his youth, will be conſiderably abated, and, 
in other reſpects, he muſt be improved by his expe- 
rience. But there is a fundamental error in the firſt 
principles of his education, which time rather con- 
firms than removes. Early. prejudices are for the 
moſt part converted into habits of thinking ; and ac- 
cordingly you will find the old officers in the French 
ker Fs = ſervice 
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ſervice more bigotted than their juniors, to the punc. 

OE n e Mes 
A lad of à good family no ſooner enters into the 

ſervice, than he thinks it incumbent upon him to 


ſhew his courage in a rencontre. His natural vivacity 


prompts him to hazard in company every thing that 
comes uppermoſt, without any reſpe& to his ſeniors 
or betters; and ten to one but he ſays ſomethin 
which he finds it neceſſary to maintain with his ſword. 
The old officer, inſtead of checking his petulance, 
either by rebuke or filent diſapprobation, ſeems to be 
pleaſed with his impertinence, and encourages every 
fally of his preſumption. Should a were enſue, 
and the parties go out, he makes no efforts to com- 
promiſe the diſpute; but fits with a pleaſing expecta- 
tion to learn the iſſue of the rencontre. If the young 
man is wounded, he kiſſes him with tranſport, extols 
his bravery, puts him into the hands of the ſurgeon, 
and viſits him with great tenderneſs every day, until 
he is cured. If he is killed on the ſpot, he ſhrugs up 
his ſhoulders—ſays, quelle dommage ! ©etoit un aimable 
enfant! ah, patience / and in three hours the defun& 
is forgotten. You know, in France duels are forbid, 
on pain of death: but this law is eafily evaded. The 
perſon inſulted walks out; the antagoniſt underſtands 
the hint, and follows him into the ſtreet, where they 
juſtle as if by accident, draw their ſword, and one of 
them is either killed or diſabled, before any effectual 
means can be uſed to part them. Whatever may be 
the iſſue of the combat, the magiſtrate takes no cog- 
nizance of it; at leaſt it is interpreted into an acci- 
dental rencounter, and no penalty is incurred on 
either ſide. Thus the purpoſe of the law is entirely 
defeated by a moſt ridiculous and cruel connivance. 
The mereſt trifles in converſation, a raſh word, a dif- 
tant hint, even a look or ſmile of contempt, is ſuf- 
ficent to produce one of theſe combats ; but injuries 
of a deeper dye, ſuch as terms of reproach, the lie 
| 55 direct, 
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direct, a blow, or even the menace of a blow, muſt 
be diſcuſſed with more formality. In any of theſe 
caſes, the parties agree to meet in the dominions of 
another prince, where they can murder each other 
without fear of puniſhment. An officer who is ſtruck, 
or even threatened with a blow, muſt not be quiet 
until he either kills his antagoniſt, or loſes his own 
life. A friend of mine, (a Niſſard,) who was in the 
ſervice of France, told me, that ſome years ago one 
of their captains, in the heat of paſſion, ſtruck his 
lieutenant. They fought immediately: the lieutenant 
was wounded and diſarmed. As it was an affront 
that could not be made up, he no ſooner recovered 
of his wounds, than he called out the captain a ſecond 
time. In a word, they fought five times before the 
combat proved deciſive ; at laſt,” the lieutenant was 
left dead on the ſpot. This was an event which ſuf- 
ficiently proved the abſurdity of the punctilio that 
gave rife to it. The poor gentleman who was in- 
ſulted and outraged by the brutality of the aggreſſor, 
found himſelf under the neceſſity of giving him a fur- 
ther occaſion to take away his life. Another adven- 
ture of the ſame kind happened a few years ago in 
this place. A French officer having threatened to 
ſtrike another, a formal challenge enſued; and it be- 
ing agreed that they ſhould fight until one of them 
dropped, each provided himſelf with a couple of 
pioneers to dig his grave on the ſpot. They engaged 
juſt without one of the gates of Nice, in preſence of 
a great number of ſpeQators, and fought with ſur- 
priſing fury, until the ground was drenched with their 
blood. At length one of them {tumbled and fell; 
upon which the other, who found himſelf mortally 
wounded, advancing, and dropping his point, ſaid, 
& Ye te donne ce que tu nas oe.” I give thee that 
which thou haſt taken from me.” 80 ſaying, he 
dropped dead upon the field. The other, who had 
been the perſon inſulted, was ſo dangerouſly * 
. that 
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that he could not riſe. Some of the ſpectators carried 


him forthwith to the beach, and putting him into a 


boat, conveyed him by ſea to Antibes. The body of 


his antagoniſt was denied Chriſtian burial, as he died 


without abſolution, and every body allowed that his 
ſoul went to hell: but the gentlemen of the army 
declared, that he died like a man of honour. Should 
a man be never ſo well inclined to make atonement 
in a peaceable manner, for an inſult given in the heat 
of paſſion, or in the fury of intoxication, it cannot 
be received. Even an involuntary treſpaſs from ig. 
norance or abſence of mind, muſt be cleanſed with 
blood. A certain noble lord of our country, when 
he was yet a commoner on his travels, involved him. 
ſelf in a dilemma of this ſort, at the court of Lorrain. 
He had been riding out, and ſtrolling along a public 


Walk, in a brown ſtudy, with his horſewhip in his 


hand, perceived a caterpillar crawling on the back of 
a marquis who chanced to be before him. He never 
thought of the petit maitre; but lifting up his whip, 
in order to kill the inſect, laid it acroſs his ſhoulders 
with a crack that alarmed all the company in the 
walk, The marquis's ſword was produced in a mo- 
ment, and the aggreſſor in great hazard of his life, 
as he had no weapon of defence. He was no ſooner 
waked from his reverie, than he begged pardon, and 
offered to make all proper conceſſions for what he 
had done through mere inadvertency. The marquis 
would have admitted his excuſes, had there been any 
precedent of ſuch an affront waſhed away without 
blood. A conclave of honour was immediately aſ- 
ſembled ; and after long diſputes, they agreed, that 
an involuntary offence, eſpecially from ſuch a kind of 
man, d'un tel homme, might be atoned by conceſſions. 
That you may have ſome idea of the ſmall beginning, 
from which many gigantic quarrels ariſe, I ſhall re- 


count one that lately happened at Lyons, as I had it 


from the mouth of a perſon who was an ear and eye- 
| | witneſs 
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witneſs of the: tranſaQtionz. Two Frenchmen, at a 
public ordinary, ſtunned the reſt of the company with 
their loquacity. At length one of them, with a ſu- 
percilious air, -aſked the other's name. L never 
tell my name, (ſaid he,) but in a-whiſper.”? :* You 
may have very good reaſons for Keeping it ſecret”? 
replied the firſt. I will tell you, (reſumed: the 
other): with theſe words he roſe; and going round 
to him, pronounced, loud enough to be heard by 
the whole company, Je mr apelle Pierre Paſan ; 
et vous etes un impertinent. So ſaying, he walked 
out: the interrogator followed him into the ſtreet, 
where they juſtled, drew their ſwords, and engaged. 


He who aſked the queſtion was run through the body; 


but his relations were ſo powerful, that the victor 
was obliged to fly his country. He was tried and 
condemned in his abſence; his goods were confiſ- 
cated ; his wife broke her heart; his children were 
reduced to beggary; and he himſelf is now ſtarving 
in exile. In England we have not yet adopted all the 
implacability of the punctilio. A gentleman may be 
inſulted even with a blow, and ſurvive, after having 
once hazarded his life againſt the aggreſſor. The 
laws of honour in our country do not oblige him 
either to ſlay the perſon from whom he received the 
injury, or even to fight to the laſt drop of his own 
blood. One finds no examples of duels among the 
Romans, who were certainly as brave and as delicate 
in their notions of honour as the French. Cornelius 
Nepos tells us, that a famous Athenian general, 
having a diſpute with his colleague, who was of 


Sparta, a man of a fiery diſpoſition, this laſt lifted up 
his cane to ſtrike him. Had this happened to a French 


petit maitre, death mult have enſued : but mark what 
followed. The Athenian, far from reſenting the out- 
rage in what is now called a gentleman-like manner, 
ſaid, Do, ſtrike if you pleaſe 3 but hear me.“ He 
never dreamed of cutting the Lacedemonian's throat; 

Vol. viII. 1 but 
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but: bore with his paſſionate temper, as the infirmity 
of a friend who had a thouſand good qualities to 
overbalance that defe. 0 
I need not expatiate upon the folly and the miſchief 
which are countenanced and promoted by the modern 
practice of duelling. I need not give examples of 
friends who have murdered each other, in obedience 
to this ſavage cuſtom, even while their hearts were 
melting with mutual tenderneſs; nor vill I particu- 
larize the inſtances which I myſelf know, of whole 
families ruined, of women and children made widows 
and orphans, of parents deprived of only ſons, and of 
valuable lives loſt to the community, by duels, which 
Had been produced by one unguarded expreſſion, 
uttered without intention of offence, in the heat of 
diſpute and altercation. I ſhall not infiſt upon the 
hardſhip of a worthy man's being obliged to devote 
himſelf to death; becauſe it is his misfortune to be in- 
faulted by a brute, a bully, a drunkard, or a madman: 
neither will I enlarge upon this fide of the abſurdity, 
which indeed amounts to a contradiction in terms: I 
mean the dilemma to which a gentleman in the army 
is reduced, when he receives an affront : if he does 
not challenge and fight his antagoniſt, he is broke 
with infamy by a court-martial; it he fights and kills 
him, he is tried by the civil power, convicted of mur- 
der, and if the royal mercy does not interpoſe, he is 
Oy hanged : all this, exclufive of the riſk: of his 
own life in the duel, and his conſcience being bur- 
dened with the blood of a man, whom perhaps he 
has ſacrificed to a falſe punctilio, even contrary to his 
own judgment. Theſe are reflections which I know 
your own good ſenſe will ſuggeſt, but I will make 
bold to propoſe a remedy for this gigantic evil, which 
ſeems to gain ground every day: let a court be in- 
ſtituted for taking cognizance of all breaches of ho- 
nour, with power to puniſh by fine, pillory, fentence 
of infamy, outlawry, and exile, by virtue of an * 
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of parliament made for this purpoſe; and all perſons 


inſulted ſhall have recourſe to this tribunal; let every 
man who ſeeks perſonal reparation with ſword, piſtol, 
or other inſtrument of death, be declared infamous, 
and baniſhed the kingdom: let every man convicted 
of having uſed a ſword or piſtol, or other mortal 
weapon, againſt another, either in duel or rencontre, 
occaſioned by any previous quarrel, be ſubject to the 
ſame penalties: if any man is killed in a duel, let his 
body be hanged upon a public gibbet, for a certain 

time, and then given to the ſurgeons: let his antago- 
niſt be hanged as a murderer, and diſſected alſo; and 
ſome mark of infamy be ſet on the memory of both. 
I apprehend ſuch regulations would put an effectual 


7 ſtop to the practice of duelling, which nothing but 


the fear of infamy can ſupport; for I am perſuaded, 
that no being, capable of refleQion, would proſecute 


the trade of aſſaſſination at the riſk of his own liſe, if 


this hazard was at the ſame time reinforced by the 
certain proſpect of infamy and ruin. Every perſon 
of ſentiment would in that caſe allow, that an officer, 
who in a duel robs a deſerving woman of her huſband, 

a number of children of their father, a family of its 
ſupport, and the community of a fellow-citizen, has 
as little merit to plead from expoſing his own perſon, 
as a highwayman or houſebreaker, who every day 
riſks his life to rob or plunder that which is not of 
half the importance to ſociety. I think it was from 


the Buccaneers of America that the Engliſh have 


learned to aboliſh one ſoleciſm in the praQtice of duel- 


ling: thoſe adventurers decided their perſonal quarrels 


with piſtols ; and this improvement has been adopted 
in Great Britain with good ſucceſs ; though in France, 


and other parts of the-continent, it is looked upon as 


a proof of their barbarity. It is, however, the only 
circumſtance; of duelling which favours of common 
ſenſe, as it puts all mankind upon a level, the old 
with the young, the weak with the ſtrong, the un- 
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wieldy with the nimble, and the man who knows 
not how to hold the ſword with the Hpadaſſin, who 
has praQtiſed fencing from the cradle. What glory 
is there in a man's vanquiſhing an adverſary over 
whom he has a manifeſt advantage? To abide the 
Hue of a combat in this caſe, does not even require 
that moderate ſhare of reſolution which nature has 
indulged to her common children. Accordingly, we 
have ſeen many inſtances of a coward's provoking a 
man of honour to battle. In the reign of our ſecond 
Charles, when duels flouriſhed in all their abſurdity, 
and the ſeconds fought while their principals were en- 
gaged, Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, not content 
with having debauched the Counteſs of Shrewſbury, 
and publiſſing her ſhame, took 'all opportunities of 

provoking the earl to fingle combat, hoping he ſhould 
have an eaſy conqueſt, his lordſhip being a puny little 
creature, quiet, inoffenſive, and every way unfit for 
ſuch perſonal conteſts. He ridiculed him on all oc- 
caſions; and, at laſt, declared in public company, 
that there was no glory in cuckolding Shrewſbury, 
who had not ſpirit to reſent the injury. This was an 
inſult which could not be overlooked. The earl ſent 
him a challenge; and they agreed to fight at Barns- 
Elms, in preſence of two gentlemen, whom they 
choſe for their ſeconds. All the four engaged at the 
ſame time; the firſt thruſt was fatal to the Earl of 
Shrewſbury ; and his friend killed the duke's ſecond 
-at the ſame inſtant. Buckingham, elated with his 
exploit, ſet out immediately for the earl's ſeat at 
Cliefden, where he lay with his wife, after having 
boaſted of the murder of her huſband, whoſe blood 
he ſhewed her upon his ſword, as a trophy of his 
proweſs. But this very Duke of Buckingham was 
little better than a poltroon at bottom. When the 
gallant Earl of Offory challenged him to fight in 
Chelſea fields, he croſſed the water to Batterſea, wherg. 
he pretended to wait for his lordſhip ;' and then com- 
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plained to the houſe of lords, that Oſſory had given 


him the rendezvous, and did not keep his appoint-: 
ment. He knew the houſe would interpoſe in the 
quarrel, and he was not diſappointed. Their lord - 
| ſhips obliged them both to give their word of honour, 
that their quarrel ſhould have no other conſequences. 

I ought to make an apology for having troubled a 
lady with ſo many obſervations on a ſubject ſo un- 
ſuitable to the ſoftneſs of the fair-ſex ; but I know 
you cannot be indifferent to any thing that ſo nearly 


affects the intereſts of humanity, which I can ſafely. 


aver have alone ſuggeſted every thing which has been 


ſaid by, 4187 
| Your very humble ſervant. 
LETTER XVI 
1» Den Doctor Nice, May 2, 1764. 


A FEW days ago J rode out with two gentlemen of 
this country, to ſee a ſtream of water which 
was formerly conveyed in an aqueduct to the ancient 
city of Cemenelion, from whence this place is diſtant 
about a mile, though ſeparated by abrupt rocks and 
deep hollows, which laſt are here honoured with the 
name of vallies. The water, which is exquiſitely 
cool, and light, and pure, guſhes from the middle of 
a rock by a hole which leads to a ſubterranean aque- 
duet carried through the middle of the mountain. 
This is a Roman work, and the more I conſidered it, 
appeared the more ſtupendous. A peaſant who lives 


upon the ſpot told us, he had entered by this hole at 


eight in the morning, and advanced fo far, that it 
was four in. the afternoon before he came out. He 
lad he walked in the water, through a regular canal 
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formed of a hard ſtone, lined with a kind of cement, 
and vaulted over head; but ſo high in moſt parts, he 


could ſtand upright, yet in others, the bed of the 
canal was ſo filled with earth and ſtones, that he was 


_ obliged to ſtoop in paſſing, He ſaid that there were 


air- holes at certain diſtances, (and, indeed, I ſaw one 
of theſe, not far from the preſent iſſue,) that there 
were ſome openings and ſtone ſeats on the ſides, and 
here and there figures of men formed of ſtone, with 
hammers and working tools in their hands. I am 
apt to believe the fellow romanced a little, in order 
to rendet his adventure the more marvellous : but 1 
am certainly informed, that ſeveral perſons have en, 
tered this paſſage, and proceeded a conſiderable way 
by the light of torches, without arriving at the ſource, 
which, (if we may believe the tradition of the country,) 
is at the diſtance of eight leagues from this opening ; 


but this is altogether incredible. The ſtream is now 


called Ja fontain de muraille, and is carefully conducted 
by different branches into the adjacent vineyards and 
gardens for watering the ground. On the ſide of the 
ſame mountain, more ſoutherly, at the diſtance of 
half a mile, there is another ſtill more copious diſ- 
charge of the ſame kind of water, called la fource du 
temple. : It was conveyed through the fame kind of 


| paſſage, and put to the ſame uſe as the other; and I 


ſhould imagine they are both from the ſame ſource, 
which though hitherto undiſcovered, muſt be at a 
conſiderable diſtance, as the mountain is continued 
for ſeveral leagues to the weſtward; without exhibit-. 
ing the leaſt ſigns of water in any other part. But, 
excluſive of the ſubterranean conduits, both theſe 
ſtreams muſt-have been conveyed through aqueducts 
extending from hence to Cemenelion over ſteep rocks 
and deep ravines, at a prodigious expence. The wa- 
ter from this ſource du temple iſſues from a ſtone build- 
ing which covers the paſſage in the rock. It ſerves 


to turn ſeveral olive, corn, and paper-mills, being 


conveyed 
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conveyed through a modern aqueduct, raiſed upon a 
paltry arcade, at the expence of the public, and af- 
terwards is branched off in very ſmall ſtreams, for 
the benefit of this parched and barren country. T 

Romans were ſo uſed to bathing, that they could 
not exiſt without a great quantity of water; and this, 
I imagine, is one reaſon that induced them to ſpare 
no labour and expence in bringing it from a diſtanc 

when they had not plenty of it at home. But, beſides 
this motive, they had another: they were ſo nice and 
delicate in their taſte of water, that they took great 


pains to ſupply themſelves with the pureſt and lig 
from afar, for drinking and culinary uſes, even while 
they had plenty of an inferior ſort for their baths, and 
other domeſtic, purpoſes. There are ſprings of good 
water on-the ſpot where Cemenelion ſtood : but there 
is a hardneſs in all well-water, which quality is depo- 
ſited in running a long courſe, eſpecially if expoſed 
to the influence of the ſun and air. The Romans, 
therefore, had good reaſon to ſoften and meliorate 
this element, by conveying it a good length of way 
in open aqueducts. What was uſed in the baths of 
Cemenelion they probably brought in leaden pipes, 
ſome of which have been dug up very lately by acci- 
dent. You- muſt know, I made a ſecond excurſion 
to theſe ancient ruins, and meaſured the arena of the 
FF: amphitheatre with packthread. It is an oval figure; 

= the longeſt diameter extending to about one hundred 

= and thirteen. feet, and the ſhorteſt: to eighty-eight; 
but I will not anfwer for the exactneſs of the mea» 
ſurement, In the centre of it there was a ſquare; ſtone 
with an iron ring, to which I ſuppoſe the wild beaſts 
were tied, to prevent their ſpringing upon the ſpec- 
tators. Some of the ſeats remain, with two oppoſite 
entrances, conſiſting each of one large gate, and two 
lateral ſmaller doors, arched: there is alſo a conſi- 
derable portion of the external wall; but no columns, 
or other ornaments of architedure. Hard by, in the 
foiffar L 4 garden 
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garden of the Count de Gubernatis, I ſaw the remaing | 
of a bath, fronting the portal of the temple, which I 
have deſcribed in a former letter; and here were ſome 


ſhafts of marble pillars, particularly a capital of the 
Corinthian order, beatnifully cut, of white alabaſter. 
Here the count found a large quantity of fine marble, 
which he has converted to various uſes; and fome 
mutilated "ſtatues, bronze as well as marble. The 
—— ſhewed me ſome braſs and ſilver medals which 

e has picked up at different times in Jabouring the 
ground; together with ſeveral oblong beads of co- 
onred' glaſs, which were uſed as ear-rings by the 
Roman ladies; and a fmall ſeal of agate, very much 
defaced. Two of the medals were of Maximian 
and Gallienus; the reſt were ſo conſumed, that I 


could not read the legend. You know, that on pub- 


lic occaſions, ſuch as games and certain facrifices, 
handfuls of medals were thrown among the people; 
a practice which accounts for the great number which 
have been already found in this diſtrict. I ſaw ſome 
ſubterranean paſſages, which ſeemed to have been 
common-ſewers ; and a great number of old walls 
fill ſtanding along the brink of a precipice, which 
overhangs the Paglion. The peaſants tell me, that 
they never dig above a yard in depth, without finding 
vaults or cavities. All the vineyards and garden- 
eres for a conſiderable extent, are vaulted un- 

erneath ; and all the ground that produces their 


grapes, fruit, and garden-ſtuff, is no more than the 


crumbled lime and rubbiſh of old Roman buildings, 
mixed with manure brought from Nice. This ancient 
town commanded a moſt noble proſpect of the ſea ; 
but is altogether inacceſſible by any kind of wheel 
carriage. If you make ſhift to climb to it on horſe- 


back, you cannot deſcend to the plain again, without 


running the riſk of breaking your neck. 
About ſeven or eight miles on the other fide” of 
Nice, are the remains of another Roman monument, 
Fg K * which 
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which has greatly ſuffered from the barbarity of ſuc- 
ceſſive ages. It was a trophy erected by the ſenate 
of Rome, in honour of Auguſtus Cæſar, when he 
had totally ſubdued all the ferocious nations of theſe 
Maritime Alps; ſuch as the Trumpilini Camuni, 
Vennonetes, Iſnarci, Breuni, &c. It ſtands upon 
the top of a mountain which overlooks the town of 
Monaco, and now exhibits the appearance of an old 
ruined tower. There is a deſcription of what it was, 


in an Italian manuſcript, by which it appears to have 


been a beautiful edifice of two ſtories, adorned with 
columns and trophies in alto relievo, with a ſtatue of 
Auguſtus Cæſar on the top. On one of the fides 
was an inſcription, ſome words of which are ſtill le- 
gible, upon the fragment of a marble found cloſe to 
the old building : but the whole is preſerved in Pliny, 
who gives it in theſe words, lib. iii. cap. 20. 


IMPERATORIT CAESARI DIVI. F. AVG. PONT. 

- MAX. IMP. XIV. TRIBVNIC. POTEST. XVIII. 
e e . 2H 8. PN N | 
QUOD EIVS DVCTV, AVSPICIISQ. GENTES ALPINA 
OMNES,QVZAMARI SVPERO AD INFERVM PERTI- 
-NEBANT, SVB IMPERIVM PO. RO. SVNT REDAC. 
GENTES ALPINA DEVIC TE. TRVMPILINI CAMVY- 
NI, VENNONETES, ISNARCI, BREVNI, NAVNES, 
FOCVNATES, VINDELICORVM GENTES QVATVOR, 


CONSVANETES, VIRYCINATES, LICATES, CATE. 


-NATES, ABISONTES, RVGVSCI, SVANETES, CA. 
-LVCONES, BRIXENTES, LEPONTII, VIBERI, NAM. 
TVATES, SEDVNI, VERAGRI, SALASSI, ACITA-. 
-VONES, MEDVLLI, VCINI, CATVRIGES, BRIGIANI, 
SOGIVNTII, EBRODVNTII, NEMALONES, EDENE. 
TES, ESVBIANI,VEAMINI, GALLITZA, TRIVLLATI, 
ECTINI, VERGVNNI, EGVITVRI, NEMENTVRI, 
ORATELLI, NERVSCI, VELAVNI, SVETRI. 


| Pliny, however, is miſtaken in placing this inſcrip- 
tion on a trophy near the Auguſta prætoria, now 
| | called 
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called Agfa, in Piedmont : where, indeed, there is 
a. triumphal arch, but no inſeription. This noble 
monument of antiquity was firſt, of. all deſtroyed by 
fires and afterwards, in Gothic times, converted 
into a kind of fortification. The marbles belonging 
o it were either employed in adorning the church of 
— adjoining village *, which is {till called Turbia, 
a corruption of Trophæa; or converted into tomb. 
— or carried off to be preſerved in one or two 
churches of Nice. At preſent the work has the ap- 
pearance of a ruinous watch-tower, with Gothic bat. 
tlements; and as ſuch ſtands undiſtinguiſhed by thoſe 
who travel by ſea from hence to Genoa, and other 
ports of Italy. I think I have now deſcribed all the 
antiquities in the neighbourhood of Nice, except ſome 
catacombs or caverns, dug in a rock at St. Hoſpice, 
which Buſching in his Geography has deſcribed as 
a ſtrong town and ſea-port, though, in fact, there is 
not the leaſt veſtige either of town or village. It is 
a point of land almoſt oppoſite to the tower of Turbia, 
with the mountains of which it forms a bay, where 


there is a great and curious fiſhery of the tunny fiſh, 


farmed of the king of Sardinia. Upon this point 
there is a watch-tower ſtill kept in repair, to give no- 
tice to the people in the neighbourhood, in caſe any 
Barbary corſairs ſhould appear on the coaſt. The 
catacombs were in all probability dug, in former 
times, as places of retreat for the inhabitants upon 


This was formerly a conſiderable town called Villa Martis, 
and pretends to the honour of having given birth to Aulus Hel- 
vius, wao ſucceeded Commodus as emperor of Rome, by the 
name of Pertinax, which he acquired from his obſtinate refuſal of 
that dignity, when it was forced upon him by the ſenate. You 

now this man, though of very low birth, poſſeſſed many excel- 
lent qualities, and was baſely murdered by the prætorian guards, 
at the inſtigation of Didius Julianus. For my part, I could never 
read without emotion, that celebrated eulogium of the ſenate, 
who exclaimed after his death, Pertinace imperante, ſecuri viximus, 


neminem timuimus, patre pio, patre ſenatus, patre' omnium honorum. 


ſudden 
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ſudden deſcents of the Saracens, who greatly infeſted 
theſe ſeas for ſeveral ſucceſſive centuries, Many cu- 
rious perſons have entered them, and proceeded a 
conſiderable way by torch-light, without arriving at 
the further extremity; and the tradition of the country 
is, that they reach as far as the ancient city of Ceme. 


nelion; but this is an idle ſuppoſition, almoſt as ridi- 


culous as that which aſcribes them to the labour and 
ingenuity of the fairies: they conſiſt of narrow fab. 
terranean paſſages, vaulted with ſtone and lined with 


cement. | Here and there one finds detached: apart- 


ments like ſmall chambers, where I ſuppoſe the peo- 
plc remained concealed till the danger was over. 


iodorus Siculus tells us, that the ancient inhabitants 


of this country uſually lived under ground. Lipures 
in terrũ cubant ut plurimum; plures ad cava ſaxa ſpelun- 
caſque ab natura factas, ubi tegantur corpora divertunt. 
This was likewiſe the cuſtom of the Troglodytæ, a 
people bordering upon Æthiopia, who, according to 
Elian, lived in ſubterranean caverns; from whence, 


indeed, they took their name, ryan fignifying a ca- 
_ and Virgil, in his Georgics, deſcribes them 


P 


« Ipþs in defoſſis Peaks ſecura fab oe ; 
e Qoig agunt terra,” —— . 
| Theſe are dry fabjeQs; but fuck as the country 
affords. If we have not white paper, we muſt ſnow 
with brown. Even that which I am now ſcrawling 


more confidently offered br, | 


may be uſeful, if not entertaining: it is therefore the 
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N Dear Sir, ODD 201 bis z Mice July, u 
Nez was originally a colony from Marſeilles. +: You: 
* know the Phocians (if we: may believe: Juſtin. 
and Polybius) ſettled in Gaul, and built Marſeilles, 
during the reign of Tarquinius Priſcus at Rome. 
This city flouriſhed to ſuch a degree, that long before 
the Romans were in a condition to extend their do- 
minion, it ſent forth colonies and eſtabliſhed them 
along the coaſt of Liguria. Of theſe, Nice, or Nicæa, 
was one of the moſt remarkable; ſo called in all pro- 
bability from the Greek word N. xi, ſignifying Victoria, 
in conſequence of ſome important victory obtained 
over the Salij and Ligures, who were the ancient 
inhabitants of this country. Nice, with its mother 
city, being in the ſequel ſubdued by the Romans, 


fell afterwards ſueceſſively under the dominion of the 


Goths, Burgundians, and Franks, the kings of Arles, 
and the kings of Naples, as counts of Provence. In 
the year one thouſand three hundred and'eighty-eight, 
the city and county of Nice being but ill protected 
by the family of Durazzo, voluntarily ſurrendered 
themſelves to Amadzus, ſurnamed the Red; duke of 
Savoy; and ſince that period, they have continued 
as part of that potentate's dominions, except at ſuch 
times as they have been over- run and poſſeſſed by the 
power of France, which hath always been a trouble 
ſome neighbour to this country. The caſtle was be- 
gun by the Arragonian counts of Provence, and 
afterwards enlarged by ſeveral ſucceſſive dukes of Sa- 
voy, ſo as to be deemed impregnable, until the mo- 
dern method of beſieging began to take place. A 
fruitleſs attempt was made upon it in the year one 
thouſand five hundred and forty-three, by the French 
and Turks in conjunction: but it was reduced ſeveral 
times 
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times after that period, and is now in ruins. The 
celebrated engineer Vauban, being commanded by 
Louis XIV. to give in a plan for fortifying Nice, pro- 
poſed, that the river Paglion ſhould be turned into a 


new channel, ſo as to ſurround the town to the north, 


and fall into the harbour; that where the Paglion 
now runs to the weſtward of the city walls, there 
ſhould be a deep ditch to be filled with ſea-water; 
and that the fortreſs ſnould be built to the weſtward 


of this foſſe. Theſe particulars might be executed at 


no very great expence ; but, I apprehend, they would 
be ineffectual, as the town is commanded by every 
hill in the neighbourhood ; and the exhalations from 
ſtagnating ſea-water would infallibly render the air 
unwholeſome. Notwithſtanding the undoubted anti- 


quity of Nice, very few monuments of that antiquity 


now remain. The inhabitants ſay, they were either 
deſtroyed by the Saracens in their ſucceſſive deſcents 


upon the coaſt, by the barbarous nations in their re- 


peated incurſions, or uſed in fortifying the caſtle, as 
well as in building other edifices. 'The city of Ceme- 


nelion, however, was ſubject to the ſame diſaſters, 


and even entirely ruined ; nevertheleſs, we ſtill find 
remains of its ancient ſplendor. There have been 
likewiſe a few ſtones found at Nice, with ancient in- 
{criptions ; but there is nothing of this kind ſtanding, 
unleſs we give the name of antiquity to a marble croſs 
on the road to Provence, about half a mile from the 
city. It ſtands upon a pretty high pedeſtal with ſteps, 
under a pretty ſtone cupola or dome, ſupported by 
four Ionic pillars, on the ſpot where Charles V. em- 
peror of Germany, Francis I. of France, and Pope 
Paul II. agreed to have a conference, in order to de- 


termine all their diſputes. The emperor came hither 


by ſea, with a powerful fleet, and the French king 
by land, at the head of a numerous army. All the 
endeavours of his holineſs, however, could not effect 
a peace; but they agreed to a truce of ten years. 

| Mezerat 
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Mezerai affirms, that theſe two great princes never 
faw one another on this occaſion ; and that this ſhy. 
neſs was owing to the management of the pope, whoſe 
private defigns might have been fruſtrated, had they 
come to à perſonal interview. In the front of the 
colonade there is a ſmall ſtone, with an inſcription in 
Latin, which is ſo high, and ſo much defaced, that 1 

In the fixteenth century there was a college erected 
at Nice, by Emanuel Philibert, duke of. Savoy, for 
granting degrees to ſtudents of law; and in the year 
one thouſand fix hundred and fourteen, Charles Ema- 
nuel I. inſtituted the ſenate of Nice; conſiſting of a 


preſident, and a certain number of ſenators, who are 


diſtinguiſhed by their purple robes, and other enſigns 
of authority. They adminiſter juſtice, having the 
power of life and death, not only through the whole 
county of Nice, but cauſes are evoked from Oneglia, 
and ſome other places, to their tribunal, which is the 
dernier reſort, from whence there is no appeal. The 
commandant, however, by virtue of his military 
power and unreſtricted authority, takes upon him to 
puniſh individuals by impriſonment, corporal pains, 
and baniſhment, without conſulting the ſenate, or in- 
deed obſerving any form of trial. The only redreſs 

inſt any unjuſt exerciſe of this abſolute power, is 
by complaint to the king ; and you know what chance 
2 poor man bas for being redreſſed in this manner. 

With reſp:& to religion, I may ſafely ſay, that 
here ſuperſtition reigns under the darkeſt ſhades of 
ignorance and prejudice. I think there are ten con- 
vents and three nunneries within and without the 
walls of Nice; and among them all I never could 
hear of one man who had made any tolerable ad- 
vances in any kind of human learning. All eccle- 
fiaſtics are exempted from any exertion of civil power, 


being under the immediate protection and authority 


of the biſhop or his vicar. The Biſhop of Nice 1s 
155 ſuffragan 
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ſufragan of the Archbiſhop of Ambrun in France 
and the revenues of the fee amount to between five 
and ſix hundred pounds ſterling. We have likewiſe 
an office of the inquiſition, though I do not hear that 
it preſumes to execute any acts of juriſdiction without 
the king's ſpecial permiſſion. All the ehurches are 
ſanctuaries for all kinds of criminals, except thoſe 
guilty of high treaſon ; and the prieſts are extremely 
jealous of their privileges in this particular. They 
receive with open arms, murderers, robbers, ſmug- 


glers, fraudulent bankrupts, and felons of every deno- 


mination ; and never give them up, until after having 
ſtipulated for their lives and liberty. I need not en- 
large upon the pernicious conſequences of this infa- 
mous prerogative, calculated to raiſe and extend the 
power and influence of the Roman church, on the 
ruins of morality and good order. I ſaw a fellow 
who had three days before murdered his wife in the 
laſt month of pregnancy, taking the air with great 
compoſure and ſerenity on the ſteps of a church in 
Florence ; and nothing is more common, than to ſee 
the moſt execrable villains diverting themſelves in the 
cloiſters of ſome convents at Rome. 

Nice abounds with nobleſſe, marquiſſes, counts, 
and barons. Of theſe, three or four families are 
really reſpectable: the reſt are novi homines, ſprung 
from Bourgeois, who have ſaved a little money b 
their different occupations, and raiſed themſelves to 
the rank of noblefle by purchaſe. One is deſcended 
from an avocat ; ariother from an apothecary ; a third 
from a retailer of wine; a fourth from a dealer in 
anchovies ; and, I am told, there is actually a count 
at Villefranche, whoſe father ſold macaroni in the 
ſtreets. A man in this country may buy a marquiſite, 
or a county, for the value of three or four hundred 
pounds ſterling, and the title follows the fief : but he 
may purchaſe lettres de noblefſe for about thirty or 
forty guineas. In Savoy there are ſix ay fa- 
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milies of nobleſſe; the greater part of which have not 
above one hundred crowns a year to maintain their 
dignity. In the mountains of Piedmont, and even in 
this county of Nice, there are ſome repreſentatives of 
very ancient and noble families, reduced to the con- 
dition of common peaſants; but they ſtill retain the 
ancient pride of their houſes, and boaſt of the noble 
blood that runs in their veins. A gentleman told me, 
that in travelling through the mountains, he was ob- 
liged to paſs a night in the cottage of one of theſe 
ruſticated nobles, who called to his ſon in the even- 
ing, Chevalier, as tu donné à manger aux cochons.” 
This, however, is not the caſe with the nobleſſe of 
Nice. Two or three of them have about four or five 
hundred a year; the reſt, in general, may have about 
one hundred piſtoles, ariſing from the ſilk, oil, wine, 
and oranges, produced in their ſmall plantations, 
where they have alſo country houſes. Some few of 
theſe are well built, commodious, and agreeably ſi- 
tuated; but, for the moſt part, they are miſerable 
enough. Our nobleſſe, notwithſtanding their origin, 
and the cheap rate at which their titles have been ob- 
tained, are nevertheleſs extremely tenacious of their 
privileges, very delicate in maintaining the etiquerte, 
and keep at a very ſtately diſtance from the Bour- 
geoiſie. How they live in their families I do not 
chooſe to inquire; but, in public, Madame appears 
in her robe of gold or ſilver ſtuff, with her powder 
and friſure, her perfumes, her paint, and her patches; 
while Monſieur Le Comte ſtruts about in his lace and 
embroidery. Rouge and fard are more peculiarly 
neceſſary in this country, where the complexion and 
ſkin are naturally ſwarthy and yellow. I have like- 
wiſe obſerved, that moſt of the females are pot-bellied; 
a circumſtance owing, I believe, to the great quantity 
of vegetable traſh which they eat. All the horſes, 
mules, aſſes, and cattle, which feed upon graſs, have 
the ſame diſtenſion. This kind of food produces er 
Jet | acl 
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avid juices in the ſtomach, as excite a perpetual ſenſe 
of hunger. I have been often amazed at the vora- | 
cious appetites of theſe: people. You muſt not expect 
that I ſhould deſcribe the tables and the hoſpitality of | 
dur Niffard gentry. Our conſul, who is a very ho- | 
neſt man, told me, he had lived four-and-thirty-years 
in the country, without having once eat or drank in 
any of their houſes. 31 TO RU 
Ihe nobleſſe of Nice cannot leave the country with- 
out expreſs leave from the king; and this leave, when 
obtained, is for a limited time, which they dare not 
exceed, on pain of incurring his majeſty's diſpleaſure. 
They muſt, therefore, endeavour to find amuſements 
at home; and this, I apprehend; would be no eaſy 
taſk for people of an active ſpirit or reſtleſs diſpoſition. 
True it is, the religion of the country ſupplies a never- 
failing fund of paſtime to thoſe who have any reliſh 
for devotion; and this is here a prevailing taſte. We 
have had tranſient viſits of a puppet-ſhew, ſtrolling 
| muſicians, 'and rope-dancers; but they did not like 
_ [EE their quarters, and decamped without beat of drum. 
In the ſummer, about eight or nine at night, part of 
the nobleſſe may be ſeen aſſembled in a place called f 
the Parc; which is, indeed, a ſort of a ſtreet formed 
by a row of very paltry houſes on one fide, and on 
the other, by part of the town-wall, which ſcreens it 
from a proſpect of the ſea, the only object that could 
render it agreeable. Here you may perceive the no- 
blefle ſtretched in pairs upon logs of wood, like ſo 
many ſeals upon the rocks by moon-light, each dame 
with her ciciſbeo: for, you muſt underſtand, this Ita- 
lan faſhion prevails at Nice among all ranks of peo- 
ple; and there is not ſuch a paſſion as jealouſy known. 
The huſband and the ciciſbeo: live together as ſworn 
brothers; and the wife and the miſtreſs embrace each 
other with marks of the warmeſt affection. I do not 
, chooſe to enter into particulars. I cannot open the 
ſcandalous chronicle of Nice without hazard of con- 
VOL, VIII, M tamination. 
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- tamination. With reſpect to delicacy and decorum, 
yon may peruſe Dean Swift's deſcription of the Yahoos, 
and then you: will have ſome idea of the ſporcherie, 

that diſtinguiſhes the gallantry of Nice. But the 
Fare is not the only place of public reſort for our no- 
bleſſe in a ſummer's evening. Juſt without one of 
our gates, you will find them ſeated in ditches on the 
highway ſide, ſerenaded with the croaking of 
and the bells and braying of mules and afles continually 
paſſimg in a perpetual cloud of duſt, Beſides thele 

amuſements, there is a public [conver/aziane every 
evening at the commandant's houſe, called the Go. 
vernment, where thoſe noble perſonages play at cards 

5 for farthings. In carnival time, there is alſo at this 

17 | __ government a ball twice or thrice a week, car. 
[ ried on by ſubſcription. - At this aſſembly every per- 
q | row without diſtinction, is permitted to dance in 
{ maſquerade; but after dancing, they are obliged to 
1 | unmaſk, and if Bourgeois, to retire. No individual 
1 | can give a ball, without obtaining. a permiſſion and 
| guard of the commandant; and then his houſe is 
open to all maſques, without diſtinction, who are 
provided with tickets, which tickets are ſold by the 
commandant's ſecretary at ſive ſols a- piece, and de- 
trvered to the guard at the door. If I have a mind 
to entertain my particular friends, I cannot have 
more thin a CGupfe of violins; and, in that caſe, it 
is called a converſaxione. 

Though the king of Sardinia takes all opportunities 

20 diſtinguiſh the ſubjects of Great- Britain with parti- 

cular: matłs of reſpect, I have ſeen enough to be 
convinced, that og nation is looked upon with an 
evil eye by the people of Nice; and this ariſes partly 

gious — and partly from envy, oc- 
caſioned Gr a ridiculous notion of our ſuperior wealth. 
111 For my own part, :I owe them nothing on the ſcore 
if of civilities; and therefore I ſhall ſay nothing more 
lf pom a leit I thould — to . 
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from that temperance and impartiality, which, I 
would fain hope, have hitherto characteriſed the re- 
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LETTER xVm. 


Dear Doctor, Nice, May 2, 1764. 
1 WROTE in May to Mr. B-— at Geneva, and 


touching the conveniencies of Nice. I ſhall now 
enter into the ſame detail, for the benefit of ſuch of 
your friends or patients, as may have occaſion to try 
W Ä n n 
The journey from Calais to Nice, of four perſons 
in a coach, or two poſt-chaiſes, with a ſervant on 
torſeback, travelling poſt, may be performed with 
2 for about one hundred and twenty pounds, in- 
eludi 
7 will always find a travelling coach or berline, 
ch you may buy for thirty or forty guineas, and 
this will ſerve very well to reconvey you to your owt 
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fl Is th town of Nice, you will find no ready-fur- 
niſhed lodgings for a ne family. Juſt without one 
of the gates, There are two houſes to be let ready-fur- 
niſned, for about five louis d'ors per month. As for 
the country houſes in this neighbourhood, they are 
damp in winter, and generally without chimnies; 
and, in ſummer, they are rendered uninhabitable by 
the heat and the vermin. If you hire a tenement in 
Nice, you muſt take it for a year certain; and this will 
colt” you about twenty pounds ſterling. For this 
price, I have a ground floor paved with: brick, con- 
C2891 " M2 ſiſting 
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fiſting'of a kitchen, two large halls, a couple of good 
rooms with chimnies, three large cloſets that ſerve for 
bed-chambers, and dreſſing rooms, a butler's room, 


and three apartments for ſervants lumber or ſtores, 


to which we aſcend by narrow wooden ſtairs. I have 
likewiſe two ſmall gardens, well ſtocked with oranges, 
lemons, peaches, figs, grapes, corinths, fallad, and 
pot-herbs. It is ſupplied with a draw-well of good 
water, and there is another in the veſtibule of the 
houſe, which is cool, large, and "magnificent. You 
may hire furniture for ſuch a tenement, for about 
two guineas a month: but I choſe rather to buy what 
was neceſſary; and this coſt me about ſixty pounds. 
J ſuppoſe it will fetch me about half the money when 
I leave the place. It is very difficult to find a tolera- 


ble cock at Nice. A common maid, who ſerves the 


people of the country for three or four livres a month, 
will not live with an Engliſh family under eight or 
ten. They are all ſlovenly, ſlothful, and unconſcion- 
able cheats. The markets at Nice are tolerably well 


is pretty good, and we have it all the year. In the 
winter we have likewiſe excellent pork and delicate 
lamb; but the mutton is indifferent. Piedmont, 
alſo, affords us delicious capons, fed with maize; and 
this country produces excellent turkeys, but very few 
geeſe. Chickens and pullets are extremely meagre, 
J have tried to fatten them without ſucceſs. In ſum- 
mer they are ſubject to the pip, and die in great 
numbers. Autumn and vinter are the ſeaſons for 


game; hares, partridges, quails, wild-pigeons, wood- 


cocks, ſnipes, thruſhes, beccaficas, and ortolans. 
Wild boar is ſometimes found in the mountains: it 
has a delicious taſte, not unlike. that of the wild hog 
in Jamaica; and would make an excellent barbecue, 
about the beginning of winter, when it is in good 
caſe: but, when meagre, the head only is preſented 
at tables. Pheaſants are very ſcarce. As for th 
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heath game, I never ſaw but one cock, which my 
ſervant bought in the market, and brought home; 


but the commandant's cook came into my kitchen 
and carried it off, after it was half plucked, ſaying, 
his maſter had company to dinner. The hares are 


large, plump, and juicy. The partridges are gene- 


rally of the red ſort, large as pullets, and of a good 


flavour: there are alſo ſome grey partridges in the 
mountains; and another ſort of a white colour, that 
weigh four or five pounds each. Beccaficas are 
ſmaller than ſparrows, but very fat, and they are ge- 
nerally eaten half raw. The beſt way of dreſſing them 
is to ſtuff them into a roll, ſcooped of its crum; to 
baſte them well with butter, and roaſt them until they 
are brown and criſp. The ortolans are kept in cages, 
and crammed, until they die of fat, then eaten as 
dainties. The thruſh is preſented with the trail, be- 
cauſe the bird feeds on olives. They may as well eat 
the trail of a ſheep, becauſe it feeds on the aromatic 
herbs of the mountain. In the ſummer we have beef, 
veal, and mutton, chicken, and ducks; which laſt 
are very fat and very flabby. All the meat is tough 
in this ſeaſon, becauſe the exceſſive heat and great 


number of flies will not admit of its being kept any 
time aſter it is killed. Butter and milk, though not 


very delicate, we have all the year. Our tea and 
fine ſugar come from Marſeilles, at a very reaſonable 
price. 8 | 


Nice is not without variety of fiſh ; though they 


are not counted ſo good in their kinds as thoſe of the 


ocean. Soals, and flat-fiſh in general, are ſcarce. 


Here are ſome mullets, both grey and red. We 
ſometimes ſee the dory, which is called St. Pietro; 
with rock fiſh, bonita, and mackarel. The gurnard 


appears pretty often; and there is plenty of a kind of 
large whiting, which eats pretty well, but has not the. 


delicacy, of that which is caught on our coaſt. One 


of the beſt fiſh of this country is called le loup, about 
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two or three pounds in weight; white, firm; and 
well-flavoured. Another, no way inferior to it; is 
the mon/tel, about the ſame ſize, of a dark-grey co: 
lour; and ſhort, blunt ſnout, growing thinner and 
flatter from the ſhoulders downwards, ſo as to reſem- 
ble a ſoal at the tail. This cannot be the mn/?ela of 
the ancients, which is fuppoſed to be the ſea lamprey; 
Here too are found the vyvre, or, as we call it, 
weaver; remarkable for its long ſharp ſpines, ſo dan. 
gerous to the fingers of the fiſhermen. We have 
abundance of the ſœpie, or cuttle-fiſh, of which the 
people in this country make a delicate ragout ; as alfo 
of the polype de mer, which is an ugly animal, with long 
feelers, hke tails, which they often wind about the 
legs of the fiſnermen. They are ſtewed with onions, 
and eat ſomething like cow-heel. The market ſome. 
times affords the ecriviſe de mer, which is a lobſter 
without claws, of a ſweetiſh taſte; and there are a 
few rock oyſters, very ſmall, and very rank. Some- 
times the fiſhermen find under water, pieces of a very 
hard cement, like plaiſter of Paris, which contain a 
kind of muſcle, called Ja datte, from its reſemblance 
to a date. Theſe petrefactions are commonly of a 
triangular form, and may weigh about twelve or fif- 
teen pounds each; and otie of them may contain a 
dozen of theſe muſcles, which have nothing extraor- 
dinary in the taſte or flavour, though extremely cu- 
rious, as found alive and juicy, in the heart of a rock, 
almoſt as hard as marble, without any viſible com- 
munication with the air or water, I take it for 
granted, however, that the incloſing cement is po- 
rous, and admits the finer parts of the ſurrounding 
fluid. In order to reach the muſcles, this cement 
muſt be broke with large hammers; and it may be 
truly ſaid, the kernel is not worth the trouble of 
cracking the ſhell. Among the fiſh of this country 
there is-a very ugly-animal of the eel ſpecies, which 
might paſs for a ſerpent : it is of a duſky black — | 
N 3 marke 
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marked with ſpots of yellow, about eighteen inches, 
or two feet long. The Italians. call it murena; but 
whether it is the fiſh which had the ſame name among 
the ancient Romans, I cannot pretend to determine. 
The ancient murena was counted a great delicacy, 
and was kept in ponds for extraordinary occaſions. 
Julius Cæſar borrowed ſix thouſand for one enter- 
tainment: but I imagine this was the river lamprey. 
The murena of this country is in no eſteem, and only 
aten by the poor people. Craw-fiſh and trout are 
rarely found in the rivers among the mountains. The 
ſword-fiſh is much eſteemed in Nice, and called Y em- 
pereur, about fix or feven feet long: but I have never 
ſeen it *. They are very ſcarce; and when taken, 
are generally concealed, becauſe the head belongs to 
the commandant, who has likewiſe the privilege of 
buying the beſt fiſh at a very low price : for which 
reaſon, the choice pieces are concealed by the fiſher- 
men, and ſent privately to Piedmont or Genoa. - But, 
the chief fiſheries on this coaſt, are of the ſardines, 
anchovies, and tunny. Theſe are taken in ſmall 
quantities all the year : but ſpring and ſummer is the 
ſeaſon when they moſtly abound. In June and July, 
a fleet of about fifty fiſhing-boats puts to ſea every 
evening about: eight o'clock, and catch anchovies in 
immenſe quantities. One ſmall boat ſometimes takes 
in one nighr-twenty-five rup, amounting to fix hun- 
dred weight; but it muſt be obſerved, that the pound 
here, as well as in other parts of Italy, conſiſts but 
of twelve ounces. Anchovies, beſides their making 
a conſiderable article in the commerce of Nice, are a 
great reſource in all families. The nobleſſe and 
bourgeois ſup on ſallad and anchovies, which are eaten 
on all their meagre days. The fiſnermen and mari- 


Since I wrote the above letter, I have eaten ſeveral times of 
this fiſh, which is as white as the fineſt veal, and extremely deli- 


cate. The emperor aſſociates with the tunny fiſh, and is always 
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two or three pounds in weight; white, firm, and 
well-flavoured. Another, no way. inferior to it; is 
the mon/el, about the ſame ſize, of a dark-grey co: 
lour; and ſhort, blunt ſnout, growing thinner and 
flatter from the ſhoulders downwards, ſo as to reſem- 
ble a ſoal at the tail. This cannot be the mn/elz of 
the ancients, which is ſuppoſed to be the ſea lamprey; 
Here too are found the vyvre, or, as we call it, 
weaver; remarkable for its long ſharp ſpines, ſo dan. 
4 gerous to the fingers of the fiſhermen. We have 
[30 abundance of the ſpie, or cuttle-fiſh, of which the 
1 people in this country make a delicate ragout; as alſo 
8 of the polype de mer, which is an ugly animal, with long 
$i feelers, like tails, which they often wind about the 
5 legs of the fiſhermen, They are ſtewed with onions, 
| | and eat ſomething like cow-heel. The market ſome. 
| f times affords the ecriviſſè de mer, which is a lobſter 


114 without claws, of a ſweetiſh taſte; and there are a 
11 few rock oyſters, very ſmall, and very rank. Some- 
1 times the fiſhermen find under water, pieces of a very 
1 hard cement, like plaiſter of Paris, which contain a 
1 kind of muſcle, called /a-datre, from its reſemblance 
| to a date. Theſe petrefactions are commonly of a 
triangular form, and may weigh about twelve or fif- 
teen pounds each; and one of them may contain a 
dozen of theſe muſcles, which have nothing extraor- 
dinary in the taſte or flavour, though extremely cu- 
rious, as found alive and juicy, in the heart of a rock, 
almoſt' as hard as marble, without any viſible com- 
munication with the air or water, I take it for 
granted, however, that the incloſing cement is po- 
rous, and admits the finer parts of the ſurrounding 
fluid. In order to reach the muſcles, this cement 
muſt be broke with large hammers; and it may be 
truly ſaid, the kernel is not worth the trouble of 
cracking the ſhell. Among the fiſh of this country 
there is a very ugly animal of the eel ſpecies, which 
might paſs for a ſerpent: it is of a duſky black I | 
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marked with Pets of yellow, bent eighteen inches, 
or two feet long. The Italians. call it nurena; but 
whether it is the fiſh which had the ſame name a 

the ancient Romans, I cannot pretend to determine. 
The ancient murena was counted a great delicacy, 
and was kept in ponds for extraordinary occaſions, - 


Julius Cæſar borrowed ſix thouſand for one enter- 


tainment : but I imagine this was the river lamprey. 
The murena of this country is in no eſteem, and only 
eaten by the poor people. Craw-fiſh and trout are 
rarely found in the rivers among the mountains. The 
ſword- fiſn is much eſteemed in Nice, and called Pem- 
pereur, about ſix or feven feet long: but I have never 
ſeen it“. They are very ſcarce; and when taken, 


are generally concealed, becauſe the head belongs to 


the commandant, who has likewiſe the privilege of 
buying the beſt fiſh at a very low price : for which 
reaſon, the choice pieces are concealed by the fiſher- 
men, and ſent privately to Piedmont or Genoa. But, 
the chief fiſheries on this coaſt, are of the ſardines, 
anchovies, and -tunny. Theſe are taken in ſmall 
quantities all the year: but ſpring and ſummer is the 
ſeaſon when they moſtly abound. In June and July, 
a fleet of about fifty fiſhing-boats puts to ſea every 
evening about eight o'clock, and catch anchovies in 
immenſe quantities. - One ſmall boat ſometimes takes 
in one night twenty-five rup, amounting to fix hun- 
dred weight; but it muſt be obſerved, that the pound 
here, as well as in other parts of Italy, conſiſts but 


of twelve ounces. Anchovies, beſides their making 


a conſiderable article in the commerce of Nice, are a 
great reſource in all families. The nobleſſe and 


bourgeois ſup on ſallad and anchovies, which are eaten 


on all their meagre days. The fiſnermen and mari- 


x * Since I wrote the above letter, I have eaten ſeveral times of 
this fiſh, which is as white as the fineſt veal, and extremely deli- 
cate. "The emperor aſſociates with the tunny fiſh, and is always 
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ners all along this coaſt -have ſcarce any other food” 
but dry bread, with a few pickled anchovies; and 
when the fiſh is eaten, they rub their cruſts with the 
brine. | Nothing can be more delicious than freſh an. 
chovies fried in oil: I prefer them to the ſmelts of 
the Thames. I need not mention, that the ſardines 
and anchovies are caught in nets; ſalted, barrelled, 
and exported into all the different kingdoms and ſtates 

of Europe. The ſardines, however, are largeſt and 
fatteſt in the month of September. A company of 
adventurers have farmed the tunny-fiſhery of the 
king, for ſix years; a monopoly, for which they pay 
about three thouſand pounds ſterling. They are at a 
very conſiderable expence for nets, boats, and attend. 
ance, Their nets are diſpoſed in a very curious man- 

ner acroſs the ſmall bay of St. Hoſpice, in this neigh- 
bourhood, where the fiſh chiefly reſort. They are 
never removed, except in the winter, and when they 
want repair: but there are avenues for the fiſh to 
enter, and paſs, from one incloſure to another. There 
is a man in a boat who conſtantly keeps watch. 
When he perceives: they are fairly entered, he has a 
method of ſhutting all the paſſes, and confining the 

fiſh to one apartment of the net, which is lifted up 
into the boat, until the priſoners are taken and ſe- 
cured. The tunny fiſh generally runs from fifty to 

one hundred weight; but ſome of them are much 

larger. They are immediately gutted, boiled, and 

cut in ſlices. The guts and head afford oil: the ſlices 
are partly dried, to be eaten occaſionally with oil and 
vinegar, or barrelled up in oil, to be exported. It 
is counted a delicacy in Italy and Piedmont, and taſtes 

not unlike ſturgeon. The famous pickle of the an- 
cients, called garum, was made of the gills and blood 
of the tunny, or thynnus. There is a much more 

conſiderable fiſhery of it in Sardinia, where it is ſaid 
to employ four hundred perſons; but this belongs to 
the Duc de St. Pierre. In the 9 * 
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Villa Franca there are people always employed in 
fiſhing for coral and ſponge, which grow adhering to 
the rocks under water. Their methods do not ſa- 
your much of .ingenuity. For the coral they lower 
down a ſwab, compoſed of what is called ſpunyarn 
on board our ſhips of war, hanging in diſtin& threads, 
and ſunk by means of a 2 weight, which ſtriking 
againſt the coral in its deſcent, diſengages it from the 
rocks; and ſome of the pieces being entangled among 
the threads of the ſwab, are brought up with it above 
water. The ſponge is got by means of a croſs ſtick, 
fitted with hooks, which being lowered down, faſtens 
upon it, and tears it from the rocks: in ſome parts of 
the Adriatic and Archipelago, theſe ſubſtances are 
gathered by divers, who can remain five minutes be- 
low water. But I will not detain you one minute 


longer; though I muſt obſerve that there is plenty of 


fine ſamphire growing along all theſe rocks, neglected 
and unknown, Adieu, N35 
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LETTER XIX. 


Dear Sir, | | Nice, October 10, 1764. 

EFORE I tell you the price of proviſions at Nice, 

it will be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the mo- 
ney. The gold coin of Sardinia conſiſts of the doppia 
di Savoia, value twenty-four livres Piedmonteſe, about 
the ſize of a louis d'or; and the mezzo doppia, or 
piece of twelve livres. In ſilver, there is the ſcudo 
of ſix livres, the mezzo ſcudo of three; and the 
quarto or pezza di trenta ſoldi: but all theſe are very 
ſcarce. We ſeldom ſee any gold and ſilver coin, but 
the louis d'or, and the fix, and three. livre pieces of 
France; a ſure ſign that the French ſuffer by their 
gontraband commerce with the Niſſards. The coin 
A. chiefly 
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cliefly uſed at market is a piece of copper ſilvered, 
that paſſes for ſeven ſols and a half; another of the 
ſame ſort, value two fols and a half. They have on 
one ſide the impreſſion of the king's head; and on 
the other, the arms of Savoy, with a ducal crown, 
inſcribed with his name and titles. There are of ge- 
nuine copper, pieces of one ſol, ſtamped on one ſide 
with a croſs fleuree; and on the reverſe, with the 
king's cypher and erown, inſcribed as the others: 
finally, there is another ſmall copper- piece, called 
piecalon, the ſixth part of a ſol, with a plain croſs, 
and on the reverſe; a ſlip-xnot ſurmounted with a 
crown; the legend as above. The impreſſion and 
legend on the gold and filver coins, are the ſame as 
thoſe on the pieces of ſeven ſols and à half. The 
livre of Piedmont conſiſts of twenty ſols, and is very 


near of the ſame value as an Engliſh ſhilling: ten ſols, 


thetefore, are equal to ſixpence ſterling. Butchers 
meat, in general, ſells at Nice for three ſols a pound; 


and veal is ſomething dearer: but then there are but 


twelve ounces in the pound, which being allowed for, 
ſixteen ounces come for ſomething leſs than two- 
pence half-penny Engliſh. Fiſh commonly ſells for 
four ſols the twelve ounces, or five for the Engliſh 
pound; and theſe five are equivalent to three- pence 
of our money: but ſometimes we are obliged to pay 
five, and even ſix ſols for the Piedmonteſe pound of 
fiſh. A tur ey that would fell for five or ſix ſhillings 
at the London market, coſts me but three at Nice. 
Lean buy a good capon for thirty ſols, or eighteen 
pence; and the ſame price I pay for a brace of par- 
tridges, or a good hare. I can have a woodcock for 
twenty-four ſols; but the pigeons are dearer than in 
London. Rabbits are very rare; and there is ſcarce 
a gooſe to be ſeen in the whole county of Nice. Wild 
ducks and teal are ſometimes to be had in the winter; 


and now Lam ſpeaking of ſea-fowl, it may not be 


amiſs to tell you what I know of the halcyon, or 
Nis king's- 
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king's-fiſhef.- It is a bird, though very rate in this: 
country, about the ſize of a pigeon; the body brown, 
and the belly white: by a wonderful inſtinct, it rhakes 
its neſt upon the ſurface of the fea,” and lays its eggs 
in the month of November, when the Mediterranean 
is always calm and ſmooth as a mill-pond. The peo- 
ple here call them martinets; becauſe they begin to 
hatch about Martinmafs. Their neſts are ſometimes 
ſcen floatitig near the ſhore, atid generally become the 
prize of the boys, who ate very alert in catching: 
thao i. ODT $1010 0 89. 1 411 
Tou know all ſea- birds are allowed by the church 
of Rome to be eaten on meagre days, as a kind of 
fiſh; and the monks eſpecially do not fail to make 
uſe of this permiſſion. Sea-turtle, or tortoiſes; are 
often found at ſea by the mariners, in theſe latitudes : 
but they are not the green fort, ſo much in requeſt 
among the aldermen of London. All the Mediter- 
ranean turtle are of the kind called loggerhead, which 
in the Weſt-Indies are eaten by none but hungry fea- 
men, negroes, and the loweſt claſs of people. One 
of theſe, weighing about two hundred pounds, was 
lately brought on ſhore: by the fiſhermen of Nice, 
who found it floating aſleep on the ſurface of the ſea. 
The whole town was alarmed at ſight of ſuch 4 
monſter, the nature of which they could not com- 
prehend. However, the monks, called minims,. of 
St. Franciſco di Paolo, guided by a ſure inſtinct, 
marked it as their prey, and ſurrounded it accordingly, 
The friars of other convents, not quite fo hungry, 
crowding down to the beach, declared it ſhould not 
be eaten; dropped ſome hints about the 2 of 
its being ſomething præternatural and diabolicaly and 
even propoſed: exorciſms and aſperſions with hol7 
water. The populace were divided according to their 
attachment to this or that eonvent; a mighty clamour 
aroſe; and the police, in order to remove the cauſe 
of their contention, ordered the tortoiſe to he — | 
= | matte 
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mitted to the waves: a ſentence which the Franciſcang 
ſaw executed, not without ſighs and lamentation. 
The land- turtle, or terrapin, is much better known 
at Nice, as being a native of this county; yet the beſt 
are brought from the iſland of Sardinia. The ſoup, 
or bouillon of this animal, is always preſcribed here as 


a great reſtorative to conſumptive patients. The 


bread of Nice is very indifferent, and, I am perſuaded, 
very unwholeſome. The flour is generally muſty, 
and not. quite free of ſand. This is either owing to 
the particles of the mill-ſtone rubbed off in grinding, 
or to what adheres to the corn itſelf in being threſhed 
upon the common ground; for there are no threſh- 
ing-floors in this country. I ſhall now take notice 
of the vegetables of Nice. In the winter we have 
green peas, aſparagus, artichoaks, cauliflower, beans, 
French beans, celery, and endive; cabbage, cole- 
worts, radiſnhes, turnips, carrots, betteraves, ſorrel, 
lettuce, onions, garlic, and chalot. We have 'pota- 
toes from the mountains, muſhrooms, champignons, 


and truffles. Piedmont affords white truffles, counted 
the moſt delicious in the world; they ſell for about 


three livres the pound. The fruits of this ſeaſon are 
pickled olives, oranges, lemons, citrons, citronelles, 
dried figs, grapes, apples, pears, almonds, cheſnuts, 
wallnuts, filberts, medlars, pomegranates, and a fruit 
called azerolles, about the ſize of a nutmeg, of an 
oblong ſhape, red colour, and agreeable acid taſte. 
I might likewiſe add the cherry 7 the laurus ceraſus, 
which is fold in the market; very beautiful to the 
eye, but inſipid to the palate. In ſummer we have 
all thoſe vegetables in perfection. There is alſo a 
kind of ſmall courge, or gourd, of which the people 
of the country make a very ſavoury ragout; with the 
help of eggs, cheeſe, and freſh anchovies. Another 
is made of the badenjean, which the Spaniards call 
berengena : it is much eaten in Spain and the Levant, 
as well as by the Moors in Barbary. It is about the 


ſize 
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ſize and ſhape of a hen's egg, encloſed in a cup like 


an acorn; when ripe; of a faint purple colour. It 
grows on a ſtalk about a foot high, with long ſpines 
or prickles. The people here have different ways of 
ſlicing and dreſſing it, by broiling, boiling, and ftew- 
ing; with other ingredients: but it is at beſt an inſipid 
lh. There are ſome caper buſhes in this neighbour- 
hood, which grow wild in holes of garden walls, and 
require no ſort of cultivation: in one or two gardens 
there are palm: trees; but the dates never ripen. In 
my regiſter of the weather, I have marked the ſeaſons 
of the principal fruits in this country. In May we 
have ſtrawberries, which continue in ſeaſon two or 
three months. Theſe are of the wood kind; very 
grateful, and of a good flavour; but the ſcarlets and 
hautboys are not known at Nice. In the beginning 
of June, and even ſooner, the cherries begin to be 
ripe. They are a kind of bleeding hearts; large, 
fleſhy, and high · flavoured, though rather too luſcious. 
I have likewiſe ſeen a few of thoſe we call Kentiſh 
chernes, which are much more cool, acid, and agree- 
able, eſpecially in this hot climate. The: cherries are 
ſueceeded by the apricots and peaches, which are all 
ſtandards, and of conſequence better flavoured than 
what we call wall fruit. The trees, as well as almonds, 
grow and bear without care and cultivation, and may 
be ſeen in the open fields about Nice: but without 
proper culture the fruit degenerates. The beſt peaches 
I have ſeen at Nice are the almberges, of a yellow 
hue, and oblong ſhape, about the ſize of a ſmall le- 
mon. Their conſiſtence is much more ſolid than that 
of our Engliſh: peaches, and their taſte more delicious. 
Several trees of this kind I have in my own garden. 
Here is likewiſe plenty of other : ſorts; but no necta- 
rines. We have little choice of plums. Neither do 
Jadmire the pears or apples of this country: but the 
moſt agreeable apples I ever taſted, come from Final, 
and are called pomi carli. The 6 
Ans | Wl 
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with: moſt fruits in this climate, i is, that they are too 
ſweet and luſcious, and want that agreeable acid 
which is ſo cooling and ſo grateful in a hot coun 
This, too, is the caſe with our grapes, of which there 
is 3 Planty- and variety,” plump and juicy, and 
Nature, however, has not 
lected tc to provide other agreeable vegetable Jae 
coal the human body. Durin te whole ſummer 
we have plenty of muſk melons. I can buy one 28 
ge. as re an . 
but one of the beſt and largeſt, weighing ten or 
twelve pounds, I can have for twelve ſols, r about 
eight pence ſterling. From Antibes and Sardinia 
we have another fruit called a water-melon, which is 
well known in Jamaica, and ſome of our other colo. 
nies. Thoſe from Antibes are about the ſize of an 
ordinary bomb- ſnell : but the Sardiniari and Jamaita 
water-melons are four: times as large. The ſkin is 
green, ſmooth; and thin. The ile is a purple 
pulp, ſtudded with broad, flat, black ſeeds, and im- 
pregnated with a juice the moſt cool, delicate, and 
refreſhing, that can well be conceived. One would 
_ the pulp itſelf diſſolved in the ſtomach; for 
eat of it until you are filled up to the tongue, 
ee, feeling the leaſt inconvenience. It is fo 
2 to the conſtitution, that in ardent inflamma- 
evers, it is drank as the belt emulſion. -. At 
noa, Florence, and Rome, it is ſold in the ſtreets, 
y cut in flices; and the porters, ſweating under 
i burdens, buy and eat them as they pafs. A 
porter of London quenches his thirſt with a draught 
of ſtrong beer: a porter of Rome, of Naples, re- 
freſhes himſelf with a ſlice of water · melon, or a glaſs 
of iced- water. The one coſts three half. pence; ; the 
laſt, half a farthing-—which of them is molt effectual? 
Eam-fure the men are equally pleaſed; It is com- 
monly remarked, that beer Rrengthens as well as res 
treſhes. But . of Conſtantinople, who —_ 
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drink any thing ſtronger than water, and eat very 
little 4 food, will be and carry heavier burdens 
than any other porters in the known world. If we 
may believe the moſt; reſpectable travellers, a Turk 
will carry a load of ſeven hundred weight, which is 
more (I believe) than any Engliſn porter ever at- 
Keen ieee et lon e eee 207 r 
Among the refreſhments; of theſe warm countries, 
Jought not to forget mentioning the ſorbettes, which 
are fold in coffee -hauſes, and places of public reſort. 
They are iced froth, made with juice of oranges, 
apricots, or peaches z very agreeable to the palate, 
and ſo extremely cold, that I was afraid to ſwallow 
them in this hot country, until I found from inform- 
ation and experience, that they may be taken in mo- 
'deration, without any bad conſequencgdeee. 
Another conſiderable article in houſe-keeping is 
wine, which we have here good and reaſonable. The 
wine of Tavelle in Languedoc is very near as good as 
Burgundy, and may be had at Nice at the rate of 
ſixpence a bottle. The ſweet wine of St. Laurent, 
counted equal to that of Frontignan, coſts about eight 
or nine-pence a quart : pretty good Malaga may be 
had for half the money. Thoſe who make their own 
wine chooſe the grapes from different vineyards, and 
have them picked, preſſed, and fermented at home. 
That which is made by the peaſants, both red and 
white, is generally genuine: but the wine -merchants 
of Nice brew and balderdaſh, and even mix it with 
pigeons- dung and quick- lime. It cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that a ſtranger and ſojourner ſhould buy his own 
grapes, and make his own proviſion of wine: but he 
may buy it by recommendation from the peaſants, 
for about eighteen or twenty livres the charge, con- 
ſiſting of eleven rup five pounds; in other words, of 
two hundred and eighty pounds of this country, ſo 
_ as to bring it for ſomething leſs than three-pence-a 
quart. The Nice wine, when mixed with — 
race I | makes 
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ſort for ſervants, drank by the common people, which 


in the cabaret does not coſt above a penny a bottle, 


The people here are not ſo nice as the Engliſh in the 
management of their wine. It is kept in flacons, or 


large flaſks, without corks, having a little oil at top. 


It is not deemed tlie worſe for having been opened a 
day or two before; and they expoſe it to the hot ſun, 
and all kinds of weather, without heſitation. Cer- 
tain it is, this treatment has little or no effect upon 
its taſte, flavour, and tranſparen e.... 
The brandy of Nice is very indifferent; and the 
Tiqueurs ate ſo ſweetened with coarſe ſugar,” that they 


ſcarce retain the taſte or flavour of any other inpre- 


dient. FCC es 31.55 8 

Ihe laſt article of domeſtic economy which I ſhall 
mention is fuel, or wood for firing, which I buy for 
eleven ſols (a little more than ſix-pence halfpenny) a 


quintal, conſiſting of one hundred and fifty pound 


Nice weight. The beſt, which is of oak, comes from 
Sardinia. The common ſort is olive, which being 
cut with the ſap in it, ought to be laid in during the 
ſummer; otherwiſe, it will make a very uncomfort- 
able fire. In my kitchen and two chambers I burned 


fifteen thouſand weight of wood in four weeks, ex- 


cluſive of charcoal for the kitchen ſtoves, and of 
pine- tops for lighting the fires. Theſe laſt are as large 
as pine- apples, which they greatly reſemble in ſhape, 
and to which, indeed, they give their name; and 
being full of turpentine, make a wonderful blaze. 
For the ſame purpoſe, the people of theſe countries 
uſe the ſarments, or cuttings of the vines, which they 
ſell made up in ſmall faſcines. This great rarer 
tion of wood is owing to the large fires uſed in roaſt 


ing pieces of beef, and joints, in the Engliſh manner. 


The roaſts of this country ſeldom exceed two or three 
pounds of meat; and their other plats are made over 
ſtove-holes. But it is now high time to conduct you 
rn | from 
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from the kitchen, where you have been too long de- 
| tained by. | F 
h eee 203 7 Your humble Servant. 


P. S. I have mentioned the prices of almoſt all the 
articles in houſe-keeping, as they are paid by the 
Engliſ> but excluſive of butchers meat, I am cer- 
tain the natives do not pay ſo much by thirty 

cent. Their impoſition on us, is not only a proof of 
their own villany and hatred, but a ſcandal on their 
government; which ought to interfere in favour of 
the ſubjects of a nation to which they are ſo much 
bound in point of policy as well as gratitude. | 


— 
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LETTER XX. 


Sir, E Nice, October 22, 1764. 
A I have nothing elſe to do, but to ſatisfy my own 
; curioſity and that of my friends, I obey your 
injunctions with pleaſure; though not without ſome 
apprehenſion that my inquiries will afford you very 
\ little entertainment. The place where I am is of very 
little importance or conſequence as a ſtate or commu- 

nity ; neither is there any thing curious or intereſting 
in the character or ceconomy of its inhabitants. | 
There are ſome few merchants in Nice ſaid to be 
in good circumſtances. I know one of them, who 
deals to a conſiderable extent, and goes twice a year 
to London to attend the ſales of the Eaſt- India com- 
pany. He buys up a very large quantity of muſlins, 
and other India goods, and freights a ſhip in the river 
to tranſport them to Villa Franca. Some of theſe 
are ſent to Swiſſerland; but, I believe, the greater 
part is ſmuggled into France, by virtue of counterfeit 
ſtamps, which are here uſed without any ceremony. 
Vol. vIII. N Indeed, 
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indeed, the chief commerce of this. place is à contra. 


band traffic carried on to the diſadvantage of France; 
and I am told; that the farmers of the Levant com. 
pany in that kingdom find their account in connivin 

at it. Certain it is, a great quantity of merchandize 
is brought hither nee Ig mules from Turin 
and other parts in Piedmont, and afterwards conveyed 
to the other ſide of the Var, either by land or water. 
The myles of Piedmont are exceedingly ſtrong and 
hardy. One of them will carry a burden of near ſix 
hundred weight. They are eaſily nouriſhed, and re. 
quire no other reſpite from their labour, but the night's 
repoſe. They are the only carriage that can be uſed 
in croſſing the mountains, being very ſure-footed : 
and it is obſerved, that in chooſing their ſteps, they 
always march upon the brink of the precipice. You 
muſt let them take their own way, otherwiſe you will 
be in danger of loſing your life; for they are obſti- 
nate, even to deſperation. It 1s very dangerous to 


meet thaſe animals on horſeback : they have ſuch an 
averſion to horſes, that they will attack them with 


incredible fury, ſo as even to tear them and their 
riders in pieces; and the beſt method for avoiding 
this fate, is to clap ſpurs to your beaſt, and ſeek your 
fafety in flight. I have been more than once obliged 
to fly before them. They always give you warning, 
by raiſing a hideous braying as ſoon as they perceive 
the horſe at a diſtance. The mules of Provence are 
not ſo miſchievous, becauſe they are more uſed to the 


fight and ſociety of horſes: but thoſe of Piedmont 
are by far the largeſt and the ſtrongeſt I have ſeen. 


Some very feafible ſchemes for improving the com- 


| merce of Nice have been preſented to the miniſtry of 


Turin; but hitherto without ſucceſs. The Engliſh 
import annually between two and three thouſand bales 
of raw filk, the growth of Piedmont ; and this is em- 
barked either at Genoa” or Leghorn. We likewile 
take a confiderable quantity of fruit and oil at _ 
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lia, St. Remo, and other places in this neighbour- 

ood. All theſe commodities might be embarked at 
a ſmaller expence at Nice, which is a free port, where 
no duties. are paid by the exporter. Beſides, the 
county of Nice itſelf produces a conſiderable quantity 
of hemp, oranges, lemons, and very. good oil and. 
anchovies, with ſome ſilk and wine, which laſt is 
better than that of Languedoc, and far excels the 

rt drank in England. This wine is of a ſtrong 
5 a good flavour, keeps very well, and improves 
by ſea- carriage. I am told, that ſome of the wine- 
merchants here tranſport French wine from Languedoe 
and Provence, and enter it in England as the produce 
of Nice or Italy. If the merchants of Nice would 
eſtabliſh magazines of raw filk, oil, wine, &c. at 
Nice; and their correſpondents at London ſend hither 
ſhips at ſtated periods, laden with India goods, hard- 
ware, and other manufactures of England, which 
would find a vent in this country, in Piedmont, 
Savoy, Swiſſerland, and Provence, then the commerce 
of this town would flouriſh, more eſpecially if the 
king would lay out the neceſſary expence for render- 
ing the harbour more commodious and ſecure. But 
this is not a matter of a very great conſequence, as 
there is an excellent harbour at Ville Franche, which 
is not more than a mile and a half from that of Nice. 


But the great objeCtion to the improvement of com- 
| merce at Nice, is the want of money, induſtry, and 


character. The natives themſelves are in general 
fuch dirty knaves, that no foreigners will truſt them 


in the way of trade. They have been known to 5 


their oil-caſks half full of water, and their anchovy 
barrels with ſtinking heads of that fiſh, in order to 
cheat their correſpondents. | or 57 


I The ſhopkeepers of this place are generally poor, 


greedy, and over-reaching. Many of them are 
bankrupts of Marſeilles, Genoa, and other countries, 


who have fled from their creditors to Nice ; which, 


ns”. being 
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being a free-port, affords an aſylum to foreign cheats 
and ſharpers of every denomination. Here is likewiſe 
a pretty conſiderable number of Jews, who live to. 
gether in a ſtreet appropriated for their uſe, which is 
hut up every night. They act as brokers; but are 
erally poor, and deal .in frippery, remnants, old 
cloaths, and old houſehold furniture. T here is another 
branch of traffic” engroſſed by the monks. Some 
convents have ſuch a number of maſſes bequeathed to 
them, that they find it impoſſible to execute the will 
of the donors.” In this caſe, they agree by the lump 
with the friars of poorer convents, who ſay the maſſes 
for leſs money than has been allowed by the defunct, 
and their employers pocket the difference: for ex- 
ample ; my grandfather bequeaths a ſum of money to 
a certain convent, to have ſuch a number of maſſes 
faid for the repoſe of his ſoul, at the price of ten ſols 
each; and this convent, not having time to perform 
them, bargains with the friars of another to ſay them 
for fix ſols a- piece, ſo that they gain four ſols upon 
every maſs; for it matters not to the ſoul of the de- 
ceaſed where they are ſaid, ſo they be properly au- 
thenticated. A poor gentleman of Nice, who piques 
himſelf much on the noble blood that runs in his 
veins, though he has not a pair of whole breeches to 
wear, complained to me, that his great grandmother 
had founded a perpetual maſs for the repoſe of her 
own ſoul, at the rate of fifteen ſols (nine-pence Eng - 
liſh) a day; which indeed was all that now remained 
of the family eſtate. He ſaid, what made the hard- 
ſhip the greater on him, ſhe had been dead above 
fifty years, and in all probability her ſoul had got out 
of purgatory long ago; therefore the continuance 
of the maſs was an unneceſſary expence. I told 
him, I thought in ſuch a caſe the defunct ſhould ap- 
pear before the civil magiſtrate, and make affidavit of 
ber being at peace, for the advantage of the family. 
He muſed a little, and ſhrugging up his ſhoulders, 
SALES £ replied, 
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replied, that where the intereſt of the church was 
at ſtake, he did not believe a ſpirit's declaration would 
be held legal evidence. In ſome parts of France, the 
cure of the pariſh, on All Soul's day, which is called 
le jour des marts, ſays a libera domine for two ſols, at 
every grave in the burying-ground, for the releaſe of 
the ſoul whoſe body is there interred. 8 
Ihe artiſans of Nice are very lazy, very needy, very 
aukward, and void of all ingenuity. The price of their la- 
bour is very near as high as at London or Paris. Rather 
than work for moderate profit, ariſing from conſtant 
employment, which would comfortably maintain them 
and their families, they chooſe to ſtarve at home, to 


— 


lounge about the ramparts, baſk themſelves in the 


ſun, or play at bowls in the ſtreets from morning till 
night. 5 | 


The loweſt claſs of people conſiſts of fiſhermen, 


day-labourers, porters, and peaſants : theſe laſt are 
diſtributed chiefly in the ſmall caſſines in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, and are ſaid to amount to 
twelve thouſand. They are employed in labouring 
the ground, and have all the outward ſigns of extreme 
miſery. They are all diminutive, meagre, withered, 
dirty, and half naked; in their complexions, not 
barely ſwarthy, but as black as Moors; and I believe, 
m my conſcience, many of them are deſcendants of 
that people. They are very hard favoured; and 
their women in general have the coarſeſt features I 
have ever ſeen: it muſt be owned, however, they have 
the fineſt teeth in the world. The nouriſhment of 
thoſe poor creatures conſiſts of the refuſe of the gar- 
den, very coarſe bread, a kind of meal called polenta, 
made of Indian corn, which is very nouriſhing and 
agreeable, and a little oil: but even in theſe particu- 
lars, they ſeem to be ſtinted to very ſcanty meals. I 
have known a peaſant feed his family with the ſkins 
of boiled beans. Their hogs -are much better fed 
than their children, Tis pity they have no cows, 
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which would yield milk, butter, and cheeſe, for the 
ſuſtenance of their families. With all this wretched. 
neſs, one of theſe peaſants will not work in your gar. 
den for leſs than eighteen ſols, about eleven-pence 
ſterling, per diem; and then he does not half the 
work of an Engliſh labourer. If there is fruit in it, 
or any thing he can convey, he will infallibly ſteal it, 
if you do not keep a very watchful eye over him, 
All the common people are thieves and beggars; and 
I believe this is always the caſe with people who are 
extremely indigent and miſerable. In other reſpects, 
they are ſeldom guilty of exceſſes. They are remark. 
able reſpectful and ſubmiſſive to their ſuperiors. The 
populace of Nice are very quiet and orderly. They 
are little addicted to drunkenneſs. I have never 
heard of one riot ſince I lived among them; and 
murder and robbery are altogether unknown. A 
man may walk alone over the county of Nice, at 
midnight, without danger of inſult. The police is 
111 very 1 No _ is permitted to wear a 
T3000 piſtol or dagger, on pain of being ſent to the gallies. 
N 7 L am > She that both murder and —45 are 
| very frequent in ſome parts of Piedmont, Even. here, 
when the peaſants quarrel in their cups, (which very 
ſeldom happens,) they draw their knives, and the one 
infallibly ſtabs the other. To ſuch extremities, how- 
ever, they never proceed, except when there is a wo- 
man in the caſe; and mutual jealouſy co-operates 
with the liquor they have drank, to inflame their 
paſſions. In Nice, the common people retire to their 
lodgings at eight o'clock in winter, and nine in ſum- 
"Tr mer. Every perſon found in the ftreets after theſe 
Ty FE ours, is apprehended: by the patrole; and if he can- 
136 | not give a good account of himſelf lent to priſon, 
vs At nine in winter, and ten in ſummer, there is a 
js _ eurfew-bell rung, warning the people to put out their 
IH kghts,, and go to bed. This is a very, neceſſary pre- 
1 — A eh 
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mall uſe in Nice, where there is very little eombuſti- 


ble in the houſes. | | 
The puniſhments inflicted upon malefactors and 

delinquents at Nice are hanging for capital crimes ; 
ſlavery on board the gallies for a limited term, or for 
life, according to the nature of the tranſgreſſion; 
llagellation, and the ſtrappado. This laſt is performed 
by hoiſting up the criminal by his hands tied behind 
is back, on a pulley about two ſtories high; from 
whence the rope being ſuddenly ſlackened, he falls to 
within a yard or two of the ground, where he is Regal 
with a violent ſhock, ariſing from the weight of his 
body and the velocity of his deſeent, which generally 
diſlocates his ſhoulders with ineredible pain. This 
dreadful execution is ſometimes repeated in a few 
minutes on the ſame delinquent ; ſo that the very 


ligaments are tore from his joints, and his arms are 


rendered uſeleſs for lite, | 2a 
The poverty of the people in this country, as well 


as in the South of France, may be conjectured from 


the appearance of their domeſtic animals. The 
draught horſes, mules, and aſſes, of the peaſants are 
ſo meagre as to excite compaſſion. There is not a 


dog to be ſeen in tolerable caſe; and the cats are ſo 


many emblems of famine, frightfully thin, and 
dangerouſly rapacious. I wonder the dogs and they 
do not devour young children. Another proof of 
that indigence which reigns among the common peo- 


ple, is this; you may paſs through the whole South 


of France, as well as the county of Nice, where 
there is no want of groves, woods, and plantations, 
without hearing the ſong of a black-bird, thruſh, lin- 
net, goldfinch, or any other bird whatſoever. All is 
ſilent and ſolitary, The poor birds are deſtroyed, or 
driven for refuge into other countries, by the ſavage 
perſecution of the people, who ſpare no pains to kill 


and catch them for their own ſubſiſtence. Scarce a 


ſparrow, red-breaſt, tom-tit, or wren, can ſeape the 
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guns and ſnares of thoſe indefatigable fowlers. Even 
the nobleſſe make parties to go 2 la chaſe; that is, 


to kill thoſe little birds, which they eat as gibier. 


The great poverty of the people here is owing to 
their religion. Half of their time is loſt in obſerving 
the great number of feſtivals; and half of their ſub. 


tance is given to mendicant friars and pariſh prieſts, 


But if the church occaſions their indigence, it likewiſe, | 
in ſome meaſure, alleviates the horrors of it by amuſing 
them with ſhows, proceſſions, and even thoſe very 
feaſts which afford a receſs from labour, in a country 
where the climate diſpoſes them to idleneſs. If the 
peaſants in the neighbourhood of any chapel dedicated 
to a Saint, whoſe day is to be celebrated, have a mind 
to make a in, in other words, a fair, they apply to 
the commandant of Nice for a licence, which coſts 
them about a French crown. This being obtained, 
they aſſemble after ſervice, men and women in their 


| beſt apparel, and dance to the muſic of fiddles, and 
pipe and tabor, or rather pipe and drum. There 
are huckſters' ſtands, with pedlary ware and knick- 


knacks for preſents; cakes and bread, /iqueurs and 


vine; and thither generally reſort all the com- 


pany of Nice. I have ſeen our whole nobleſſe at one 


of theſe fe/tins, kept on the highway in ſummer, 


mingled with an immenſe crowd of peaſants, mules, 
and aſſes, covered with duſt, and ſweating at every 
pore with the exceſſive heat of the weather. I ſhould 
be much puzzled to tell whence their enjoyment ariſes 
on ſuch occaſions; or to explain their motives for 
going thither, unleſs they are preſcribed it for pe- 
nance, as a foretaſte to purgatorx. 

Now-I am ſpeaking of religious inſtitutions, I can- 
not help obſerving, that the ancient Romans were 
ſtill more ſuperſtitious than the modern Italians : and 
that the number of their religious feaſts, ſacrifices, 
faſts, and holidays, was even greater than thoſe of 
the Chriſtian church of Rome. They had 757 
eur | Wo | feſti 


and jmbecility of the nations they ſubdued, Inſtances 
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fe % and profe/ti; their feria ftative, and conceptive, 
their fixed and moveable feaſts ; their gſuriales, or 
faſting days, and their precidanee, or vigils. The 
agonales Were celebrated in January; the carmentales, 


in January and February; the /upercales and matronales, 
in March; the floralia, in May; the /aturnalia, robi- 


galia, venalia, vertumnalia, fornacalia, palilia, and 
laralia. They had their /atine, their paganales, their 
ementine, their compitales, and their imperative; ſuch 
as the novemdalia, inſtituted by the ſenate, on account 


of a ſuppoſed ſhower of ſtones. | Beſides, every private 
family had a number of feriz, kept either by way of 


rejoicing for ſome benefit, or mourning for ſome ca- 


lamity. Every time it thundered, the day was kept 


holy. Every ninth day was a holiday, thence called 
nundinæ quaſi novending. There was the dies denomi- 
nalis, which was the fourth of the kalends, nones, 
and ides of every month, over and above the anniver- 
fary of every great defeat which the republic had ſuſ- 
tained, particularly the dies allienfis, or fifteenth of 
the kalends of December, on which the Romans 
were totally defeated by the Gauls and Veientes ; as 
Lucan ſfays—et damnata diu Romanis, allia faſtis. The 


vaſt variety of their deities, ſaid to amount to thirty 


thouſand, with their reſpective rights of adoration, 
could not fail to introduce ſuch a number of ceremo- 


nies, ſhews, ſacrifices, luſtrations, and public proceſ- 


ſions, as muſt have employed the people almoſt con- 
ſtantly from one end of the year to the other. This 
continual diſſipation muſt have been a great enemy to 
induſtry ; and the people muſt have been idle -and 
effeminate. I think it would be no difficult matter to 
prove, that there is very little difference, in point of 
character, between the ancient and modern inhabitants 
of Rome; and that the great figure which this empire 
made of old, was not ſo much owing to the intrinſic 
virtue of its citizens, as to the barbariſm, ignorance, 


of 
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of public and private virtue I find as frequent and as 
ſtriking in the hiſtory of other nations, as in the an- 
nals of ancient Rome; and now that the kingdoms 
and ſtates of Europe are pretty equally enlightened, 
and balanced in the ſcale of political power, I am of 
opinion, that if the moſt fortunate generals of the 
Roman commonwealth were again placed at the head 
of the very armies they once commanded, inſtead of 
extending their conqueſts over all Europe and Aſia, 
they would hardly be able to ſubdue and retain under 
their dominion all the petty republics that fubſiſt in 
Italy. $1 | LOT. 

But I am tired with writing; and I believe you 
will be tired with reading this long letter, notwith- 


Your very humble Servant. 


ſanding all your prepoſſeſſion in favour of 
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LETTER XXI. 


Dear Doctor, Nice, November 10, 1764. 
I* my inquiries about the revenues of Nice, I am 
obliged to truſt to the information of the inhabit- 
ants, who are much given to exaggerate. They tell 
me, the revenues of this town amount to one hundred 


thouſand livres, or five thouſand pounds ſterling ; of 


which I would ſtrike off at leaſt one fourth, as an ad- 
dition of their own vanity : perhaps, if we deduct a 
third, it will be nearer the truth, For I cannot find 
out any other funds they have, but the butchery and 
the bakery, which they farm at ſo much a year to the 
beſt bidder, and the droits d*entree, or duties upon 


proviſion brought into the city; but theſe are very 


imall. The king is ſaid to draw from Nice one 


hundred thouſand livres annually, ariſing from a free- 


git, amounting to ſeven hundred pounds ſterling, 
| in 
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in lieu of the taille, from which this town and county 


are exempted ; an inconſiderable duty upon wine 
fold in public-houſes; and the droits du port, Theſe 
laſt conſiſt of anchorage, paid by all veſſels in pro- 


portion to their tonnage, when they enter the harbour 


of Nice and Villa Franca. Beſides, all foreign veſſels, 
under a certain ſtipulated burden, that paſs between 


the iſland of Sardinia and this coaſt, are obliged, in 


going to the eaſtward, to enter and pay a certain regu- 
hted impoſition, on pain of being taken and made prize. 
The prince of Monaco exatts a talliage of the ſame 


kind; and both he and the king of Sardinia maintain 


armed cruiſers to aſſert this prerogative ; from which, 
however, the Engliſh and French are exempted by 
treaty, in conſequence of having paid a ſum of money 
at once. In all probability, it was originally given as 
a conſideration for maintaining lights on the ſhore, 
for the benefit of navigators, hke the toll paid for 
paſſing the Sound in the Baltic. The fanal, or lan- 
thorn, to the eaſtward of Villa Franca, is kept in 

ood repair, and ſtill lighted in the winter. The toll, 
| 1 is a very troubleſome tax upon feluccas, and 
other ſmall craft, which are greatly retarded in their 
voyages, and often loſe the benefit of a fair wind, by 
being obliged to run in ſhore, and enter thoſe har- 
bours. The tobacco, which is moſtly from the Le- 
vant, the king manufactures at his own expence, and 
ſells for his own profit, at a very high price; and 
every perſon convicted of ſelling this commodity in 
ſecret, is ſent to the gallies for life. The ſalt comes 
chieffy from Sardinia, and is ſtored up in the king's 
magazine; from whence it is exported to Piedmont, 
and other parts of his inland dominions. And here 


it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that Sardinia produces 


very good horſes, well - haped, though ſmall ; f a 
hardy, full of mettle, and eaſily fed. The whole 
county of Nice is ſaid: to yield the king half a million 
of livres, abaut twenty-five thouſand pounds karin, 
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ariſing from a ſmall donative made by every town and 
village; for the lands pay no tax or impoſition, but 


the tithes to the church. His revenue then flows from 


the gabelle on ſalt and wine, and theſe free-gifts ; ſo 
that we may ſtrike off one fifth of the ſum at which 
the whole is eſtimated ; and conclude, that the king 
draws from the county of Nice, about four hundred 
thouſand livres, or twenty thoufand pounds ſterling. 


That his revenues from Nice are not great, appears 


from the ſmallneſs of the appointment allowed to his 
officers. The preſident has about three hundred 
pounds per annum; and the intendant about two. 
'The pay of the commandant does not exceed three 
hundred and fifty pounds: but he has certain pri- 
vileges called the tour du baton, ſome of which a man 
of ſpirit would not inſiſt upon. He who commands 
at preſent, having no eſtate of his own, enjoys a ſmall 
commandery, which being added to his appointments 
at Nice, make the whole amount to about five hun- 
dred pounds ſterling. _ His uies di 0 | 
If we may believe the politicians of Nice, the king 
of Sardinia's whole revenue does not fall ſhort of 
twenty millions of Piedmonteſe livres, being about 


Ss 


one million of our money. It muit be owned, that 


there is no country in Chriſtendom leſs taxed 
than that of Nice; and as the ſoil produces the 
neceſſaries of life, the inhabitants, with a little in- 
duſtry, might renew the golden age in this happy 
climate, among their groves, woods, and mountains, 
beautified with fountains, brooks, rivers, torrents, 
and caſcades. In the midſt of theſe paſtoral advan- 
tages, the peaſants are poor and miſerable. They 
have no ſtock to begin the world with. They have 
no leaſes of the lands they cultivate; but entirely de- 
pend from year to year, on the pleaſure of the arbi- 
trary landholder, who may turn them out at a 
minute's warning; and they are oppreſſed by the 
mandicant friars and -pariſh prieſts, who rob them » 
nn 3 t e 
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the beſt fruits of their labour: after all, the ground 
is too ſcanty for the number of families which are 
crowded on it. 

You defire to know the ſtate of the arts and Gieticns 
at Nice; which, indeed, is almoſt a total blank. I 
know not what men of talents this place may have 
formerly produced; but, at preſent, it ſeems to be 
conſecrated to the reign of dulneſs and ſuperſtition. 
It is very ſurpriſing, to fee a people eſtabliſhed. be- 
tween two enlightened nations, ſo devoid of taſte and 
literature. Here are no tolerable pictures, buſts, 
ſtatues, nor edifices: the very ornaments of the 
churches are wretchedly conceived, and worſe exe- 
cuted. They have no public nor private libraries, 
that afford any thing worth inge There is 
not even a bookſeller in Nice. Though they 
value themſelves upon their being natives of Italy, 
they are unacquainted with muſic. The few that 
play upon inſtruments attend only to the execution. 
They have no genius nor taſte, nor any knowledge 
of harmony and compoſition. Among the French, a 
Niſſard piques himſelf on being Provencal ; but in 
Florence, Milan, or Rome, he claims the hondus of 
being born a native of Italy. The people of condition 
here ſpeak both languages equally well; or, rather, 
equally ill ; for they uſe a low, uncouth phraſcology; : 
and their pronunciation 18 extremely vitious. Their 
vernacular tongue is what they call Patois ; though, 
in fo calling it, they do it injuſtice. —Patojs, from the 
Latin word patavinitas, means no more than a pro- 
vincial accent or dialect. It takes its name from 
Patavium, or Padua, which was the birth-place of 
Livy, who, with all his merit as a writer, has admit- 
ted into his hiſtory ſome provincial expreſſions of his 
own country. The Patois, or native tongue of Nice, 
is no other than the ancient Provencal, from which 
the Italian, Spaniſh, and French languages have been 
formed. This is the language that . roſe upon the 
ruins of the Latin tongue, after the i irruptions of the 
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Goths, Vandals, Huns, and Burgundians, by whom 
the Roman empire was deſtroyed. It was ſpoke all 
over Italy, Spain, and the ſouthern parts of France, 
until the thirteenth century, when the Itahans began 
to poliſh it into the language which they now call their 


own. The Spaniards and French, likewiſe, improved 


it into their reſpective tongues. From its great affi- 
2 to the Latin, it was called Romance, a name 

hich the Spaniards ſtill give to their own language. 
As the firſt legends of knight-errantry were written 
in Provencal, all fubſequent performances of the fame 
kind have derived from it the name of romance; 


and, as thoſe annals of chivalry contained extravagant 


adventures of knights, giants, and necromancers, 
every improbable ſtory or fiction is to this day called 
a romance. Mr. Walpole, in his Catalogue of royal 
and noble Authors, has produced two ſonnets in the 
ancient -Provencal, written by our king Richard I. 
furnamed Cœur de Lion,; and Voltaire, in his Hiſto- 
rical Tracts, has favoured the world with ſome ſpecimens 
of the fame language. The Patois of Nice muſt, 
without doubt, have undergone changes and corrup- 
tions in the courſe of fo many ages, eſpecially as no 
pains have been taken to preſerve its original purity, 
either in orthography or pronunciation. It is neg- 
leQed, as the language of the vulgar; and ſcarce 
any-body here knows either its origin or conſtitution. 
E have, in vain, endeavoured to procure ſome pieces 
in the ancient Provencal, that I might compare them 
with the modern: Patois: but I can find no perſon to 
ive me the leaſt information on the ſubject. The 
ades þf ignorance, floth, and ſtupidity, are impe- 
netrable. Almoſt every word of the Patois may {till 
be found in the Italian, Spaniſh, and French lan- 
guages, with a ſmall change in the pronunciation. 
Cavallo, ſignifying a horſe in Italian and Spaniſh, is 
called cavas; maiſon, the French word for a houſe, is 
changed into maion; agua, which means water in 
Spaniſh, the Niflards call daigun. To expreſs, * 
Ei. | a oþ 
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a flop is here! they ſay acco fa lac aqui, which is 
ſentence compoſed of two Italian words, one French 
and one Spaniſh. This is nearly the proportion in 


which theſe three languages will be found mingled in 


the Patois of Nice ; which, with ſome variation, ex- 
tends over all Provence, Languedoc, and Gaſcony. 
I will now treat you with two or three ſtanzas of a 
canzon, or hymn, in this. language, to the Virgin 
Mary, which was lately printed at Nice, 


Vierge, mairs de Diew | Virgin, mother of God, 
Nuoſtro buono avocado, Our good advocate,' 
 Embel car uvoſtre ſieu, With your dear fon, 
En Feneftro * adourado, RF, In Feneſtro adored, 
Jeu vous ſaludi, 5 I ſalute you, | 
E demandi en ſocourz; And aſk his aſſiſtance; 


E ſenſo autre preludi, 


And without further prelude, 
Canti lous uvoſtre honours; | 


I fing your honours. 


5 2. | s 2. * 
Qu ario de Paradis l. What air of Paradiſe ! 
ue maeſtà divino ! What majeſty divine ! 


Salamon es d'advis, - 
 Giugiar de uvoſtro mino; | 
Vous dis plus bello: Says you are the faireſt : 
F lou dis ben ſoven And it is often ſaid 

De toutoi lei femello, Of all females, 


Solomon is of opinion, 
To judge of your appearance; 


E non s'engano ren. And we are not at all deceived. 
Is © a id] 
Qu? ario de Paradis ! What air of Paradife! 
Que maecſta divino! What majeſty divine! 
La bellezzo eblovis; The beauty dazzles ; 
La bonta l'ueigl raffino. The goodneſs purifies the eye: 


Sias couronado; 

Tenes lou monde en man: 
© Sus del trono aſſettado, 

Riges lou uvoſtre enfan. 


You are crowned : j 
You hold the world in your hand: 
Seated on the throne, 

You ſupport your child. 


You ſee I have not choſen this canzon for the beauty 
and elegance of thought and expreſſion ; but I give it 
you as the only printed ſpecimen I could find of the 
modern Provengal. If you have any curioſity to be 
further acquainted with the Patois, I will endeavour 


* Feneſtro is the name of 2 place in this neighbourhood, 


* 


where there is a ſuppoſed miraculous ſanctuary, or chapel of the 


Virgin Mary, 


to 
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to procure you datiancon. ne 1 am, In 
pho. . de wag 1.70 & f 
u ghar a ein dt Ever yours 


„ antioios he ; LETTER! XII. 
Dear Fir. 5 i Nice, November 10, 1764. 
123 HAD once thoughts of writing a Complete Natural 
of this town and county : but I found 
myſelf a abet let unequal to the taſk. I have neither 
health, ſtrength, nor opportunity, to make proper 
collections of the mineral, vegetable, and animal pro- 
ductions. I am not much converſant with theſe 
branches of natural philoſophy. I have no books to 
direct my inquiries. I can find no perſon capable of 
giving me the leaſt information or aſſiſtance; and I 
am ſtrangely puzzled by the barbarous names they 
give to many different ſpecies, the deſcriptions of 
which I have read under other appellations ; and 
which, as I have never. ſeen them before, I cannot 
pretend to diſtinguiſh by the eye. You muſt, there- 
fore, be contented with ſuch unperfect intelligence as 
my opportunities can afford. 

The uſeful arts practiſed at Nice are theſe ; TDA 
dening and agriculture, - with their conſequences, the 
making of wine, oil, and cordage; the rearing of 
flk-worms, with the ſubſequent management and 
manufacture of that production; and the fiſhing, 
which J have already deſcribed. | 

Nothing can be more unpromiſing ha the natural 
foil of this territory, except in a very few narrow bot- 
toms, where there is a ſtiff clay, which when care- 
fully watered, yields tolerable” paſturage. In every 
other part, che ſoil confiſts of a light fand mingled 
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with pebbles, which ſerves well enough for the cul- 
ture of vines and olives; but the ground laid out for 
kitchen herbs, as well as for other fruit, muſt be ma- 
nured with great care and attention. They have no 
black cattle to afford ſuch compoſt as our farmers uſe 
in England. The dung of mules and aſſes, which 
are their only beaſts of — is of very little value 
for this purpoſe: and the natural ſterility of their 
ground requires 3 highly impregnated with 
nitre and volatile ſalts. They have recourſe, there- 
fore, to pigeons-dung and ordure, which fully anſwer 
their expectations. Every peaſant opens, at one cor- 
ner of his wall, a public houſe of office for the recep- 
tion of paſſengers; and in the town of Nice, every 

tenement is provided with one of theſe receptacles, 
the contents of which are carefully preſerved for ſale. 
The peaſant comes with his aſſes and caſks to carry it 
off before day, and pays for it according to its quality, 
which he examines and inveſtigates by the taſte and 


flavour. The jakes of a proteſtant family, who eat 


gras every day, bears a much higher price than the 
privy of a good catholic, who lives maigre one half of 
the year. . The vaults belonging to the convent of 
Minims are not worth emptying. LOL 

The ground here is not delved with ſpades as in 
England, but laboured with a broad, ſharp hough, 
with a ſhort horizontal handle; and the climate is ſo 
hot and dry in the ſummer, that the plants muſt be 
watered every morning and evening, eſpecially where 
it is not ſhaded by trees. It is ſurpriſing to ſee how 
the productions of the earth are crowded' together. 


One would imagine they would rob one another of 


nouriſhment, and moreover be ſtifled for want of 
air; and doubtleſs this is the caſe. Olive and other 


fruit- trees are planted in rows, very cloſe to each 
other. Theſe are connected by vines, and the inter- 
ſtices between the rows are filled with corn. The 


gardens that ſupply the town with ſallad and pot- 
VOL, VIII, 0 herbs, 
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herbs, lie all on the ſide of Provence, by the highway. 
They are ſurrounded with high ſtone-walls, or ditches 
planted with a kind of cane or large reed, which an- 
ſwers many purpoſes in this country. The leaves of 
it afford ſuſtenance to the aſſes, and the canes not 
only ſerve as fences to the incloſures, but are uſed to 
prop the vines and peas: they are formed into ar- 
bours, and wore as walking: ſtaves. All theſe gardens 
are watered by little rills that come from the moun- 
tains, particularly by the ſmall branches of the two 
ſources which I have deſcribed in a former letter, as 
iſſuing from the two ſides of a mountain, under the 
names of Fontaine de Muraille and Fontaine du Temple. 
In the neighbourhood of Nice they raiſe a conſi- 
derable quantity of hemp, the largeſt and ſtrongeſt 1 
ever ſaw. Part of this, when drefled, is exported to 
other countries; and part is manufactured into cord- 
age. However profitable it may be to the grower, it 
is certainly a great nuſance in the ſummer. When 
taken out of the pits where it has been put to rot, the 
ſtench it raiſes is quite inſupportable; and muſt un- 


doubtedly be unwholeſome. 


There is ſuch a want of land in this neighbour- 
hood, that terraces are built over one another with 
looſe ſtones, on the faces of bare rocks, and theſe 
being covered with earth and manured, are planted 
with olives, vines, and corn. The ſame ſhift was 
practiſed all over Paleſtine, which was rocky and bar- 
* and much more populous than the county of 
Vice. . : 

| Notwithſtanding the ſmall extent of this territory, 
there are ſome pleaſant meadows in the ſkirts of Nice 
that produce excellent clover ; and the corn which is 
ſown in open fields, where it has the full benefit of 
the ſoil, ſun, and air, grows to a ſurpriſing height. 
I have ſeen rye ſeven or eight feet high. All vege- 


tables have a wonderful growth in this climate. Be- 


ſides wheat, rye, barley, and oats, this country pro- 
_ . . duces 
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duces a good deal of Meliga, or Turkiſh wheat, which 


is what we call Indian corn. I have in a former let. 


ter obſerved that the meal of this grain goes by the 


name polenta, and makes excellent haſty- pudding, 


being very nourithing, and counted an admirable 
pectoral. | The pods and ſtalks are uſed for fuel; and 


the leaves are much preferable to common ſtraw, for 


making paillaſſes. | 
' The: peas and beans in the garden appear in the 
winter like beautiful plantations of young trees in 
bloſſom ; and perfume the air. Myrtle, ſweet-briar, 
ſweet- marjoram, ſage, thyme, lavender, roſemary, 
with many other aromatic herbs and flowers, which 
with us require the moſt careful cultivation, are here 
found wild in the mountains. 13 
It is not many years ſince the Niſſards learned th 
culture of ſilk-wMworms, of their neighbours the Pied- 
monteſe; and hitherto the progreſs they have made 
is not very conſiderable: the whole county of Nice 
produces about one hundred and thirty-three bales of 
three hundred pounds each, amounting in value to 
four hundred thouſand livres. | FIR N 
In the beginning of April, when the mulberry- 
leaves begin to put forth, the eggs or grains that pro- 
duce the ſilk-worm are hatched. The grains are 
waſhed in wine, and thoſe that ſwim on the top are 
thrown away as good for nothing. The reſt, being 
depoſited in ſmall bags of linen, are worn by women 
in their boſoms, until the worms begin to appear : 
then they are placed in ſhallow wooden boxes, covered 
with a piece of white paper, cut into little holes, 


through which the worms aſcend as they are hatched, - 


to feed on the young mulberry-leaves, of which there 
is a layer above the paper. Theſe boxes are kept for 
warmth between two mattraſſes, and viſited every day. 
Freſh leaves are laid in, and the worms that feed are 
removed: ſucceſſively to the other place prepared for 
their reception. This is an habitation conſiſting of 
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two or three ſtories,” about twenty inches from each 


Other, raiſed upon four wooden poſts.» The: floors 
ate made of canes, and ſtrewed with freſh mulberry- 


I&aves : the corner poſts, and other occaſional props, 
for ſuſtaining the different floors, are covered with a 


coat of looſe heath, which is twiſted round the wood. 
The worms when hatched are laid upon the floors: 


and here you may ſee them in all the different ſtages 


of moulting or caſting the ſlough, a change which 
they undergo three times ſucceſſively before they be- 


gin to work. The ſilk- worm is an animal of ſuch 
acute and delicate ſenſations, that too much care can- 

not be taken to keep its habitation: clean, and to re- 
freſh it from time to time with pure air. I have ſeen 


them languiſn and die in ſcores, in conſequence of an 


accidental bad ſmell. The ſoiled leaves, and the filth 
which they neceſſarily produce, ſnould be carefully 
ſhifted every day; and it would not be amiſs to purity 
the air ſometimes with fumes of vinegar, roſe, or 


orange: flower water. Theſe niceties, however, are 
but little obſerved. They commonly lie in heaps as 


thick as ſhrimps in a plate, ſome feeding on the leaves, 
ſome new hatched, ſome intranced in the agonies of 
caſting their ſkin, ſome languiſhing, and ſome actually 
dead, with a litter of half- eaten faded leaves about 
them, in a cloſe room, crowded with women and 
children, not at all remarkable for their cleanlineſs. 
I am affured by-ſome perſons of credit, that if they 
are touched, or even approached, by a woman in her 
catamenia, they infallibly expire. This, however, 
mult be underſtood. of thoſe females whoſe ſkins have 


naturally a. very rank flavour, which is generally 


heightened at ſuch periods. The mulberry-leaves uſed 
in this country are of the tree which bears a ſmall 
white fruit not larger than a damaſcene. They are 
planted on purpoſe, and the leaves are ſold at ſo much 
a pound. By the middle of June all the mulberry- 

but new. leaves ſucceed, * a 
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few weeks they are clothed again with freſh verdure. 
In about ten days after the laſt moulting, the filk- 
worm climbs upon the props of his houſe, and chooſin 
a ſituation among the heath, begins to ſpin in a molt 
curious manner, until he is quite incloſed, and the 
cocon or pod of filk, about the ſize of a pigeon's 
egg, which he has produced, remains ſuſpended by 
ſeveral filaments. It is not unuſual to fee double 
eocons ſpun by two worms included under a common 
2 There muſt be an infinite number of worms 
to yield any conſiderable quantity of filk. ©, One 
ounce of eggs of grains produces four rup, or one 
hundred Nice pounds of cocons; and one rup; or 
twenty five pounds of cocons, if they are rich, gives 
three pounds Ef raw flk 3 that is, twelve pounds of 
filk are got from one ounce of grains, which ounce 
of grains is produced by as many worms as are ineloſed 
in one pound, or twelve ounces of 'cocons. In pre- 
ſerving the cocons for breed, you muſt chooſe an 
5 . of males and females; and theſe are 
Gly diſtinguiſhed by the ſhape of the cocons; 
tar whis eld the male is ſharp,- and the other 
obtuſe, at the two ends. In ten or twelve days after 
the cocon is finiſhed; the worm makes its way through 
it, in the form of # very ugly, unwieldy, awkward 
butterfly, and as-the different ſexes are placed by one 
another on paper or linen, they immediately 5 
der. The female lays her eggs, which are ps ully 
preſerved; but neither ſhe nor her mate takes any 
nouriſhment, and in eight or ten days after they quit 
the cocons they generally die. The ſilk of theſe 
cocons cannot be wound, becauſe the animals in 
piercing through them have deſtroyed the contitivit 
of the filaments. It is therefore firſt boiled, and then 
picked and carded like wool, and being afterwards 
ſpun, is uſed in the coarſer ſtuffs of the ſilk manu- 


facture. The other cocons, which yield the beſt ſilk, 


are managed in a different manner. Before the in- 
| mT | cloſed 
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cloſed worm has time to penetrate, the filk is reeled 
off with equal care and ingenuity. A handful of the 
cocons are thrown into a kettle of boiling water, 
which not only kills the animal, but diſſolves the glu- 
tinous ſubſtance by which the fine filaments of the 


ſilk cohere or ſtick together, ſo that they are 2 
wound off without breaking. Six or ſeven of theſe 


ſmall filaments being joined together are paſſed over 
a kind of twiſting iron, and fixed to the wheel, which 


one girl turns, while another, with her hands in the 


boiling water, diſentangles the threads, joins them 
when they chance to break, and ſupplies freſh cocons 
with adnurable dexterity and diſpatch. There is a 
manufacture of this kind juſt without one of the gates 
of Nice, where forty or fifty of theſe wheels are 
worked together, and give employment for ſome 


| weeks to double the number of young women, Thoſe 


who manage the pods that float in the boiling water 


muſt be very alert, otherwiſe they will ſcald their 


fingers. The ſmell that comes from the boiling co- 
cons. is extremely offenſive. Hard by the harbour 
there is a very curious mill for twiſting the filk, which 
goes by water. There is in the town of Nice a well- 
regulated hoſpital for poor orphans of both ſexes, where 
above one hundred of them are employed in dreſſing, 
dying, ſpinning, and weaving the filk. In the villages 
of Provence, you ſee the poor women in the ſtreets 
{pinning raw ſilk upon diſtaves : but here the ſame in- 

rument is only uſed for ſpinning hemp and flax; 


which laſt however is not of the growth of Nice, — 


But left I ſhould ſpin this letter to a tedious length, 
1 will now wind up my bottom, and bid you heartily 
farewell. r eee i en e e | 
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8 | Sir, ; Nice, December 19, 1764. 


I* my laſt I gave you a ſuccinct account of the ſilk- | 


worm, and the management of that curious inſe& 
in this country. I ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the 
methods of making wine and dil. 

The vintage begins in September. The grapes 


being choſen and carefully picked, are put into a 


large vat, where they are preſſed by a man's naked 
feet, and the juices drawn off by a cock below. 
When no more is procured. by this operation, the 
bruiſed grapes are put into the preſs, and yield {till 
more Hquor. The juice obtained by this double 
preſſure, being put in caſks, with their bungs open, 
begins to ferment and diſcharge. its impurities at the 
openings. The waſte occaſioned by this diſcharge is 
conſtantly ſupplied with freſh wine ; ſo that the caſks 
are always full. The fermentation continues for 
twelve, fifteen, or twenty days, according .to the 
ſtrength and vigour of the grape. In about a month 
the wine is fit for drinking. When the grapes are of 
a bad, meagre kind, the wine-dealers mix the juice 
with pigeons-dung or quick-lime, in order to give it 
a ſpirit which nature has denied; but this is a very 
miſchievous adulteration. 3 

The proceſs for oil- making is equally ſimple. The 
beſt olives are thoſe that grow wild; but the quantity 
of them is very inconſiderable. Olives begin to ripen 
and drop in the beginning of November: but ſome 
remain on the trees till February, and even till April- 
and theſe are counted the moſt valuable. When the 
olives are gathered, they muſt be manufactured im- 
mediately, before they fade and grow wrinkled, other- 
wiſe they will produce bad oil. They are firſt of all 
ground into a paſte by a mill-ſtone ſet edgeways in a 
. 0 4 | Circular 
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circular ſtone trough, and turned by water. This 
paſte is put into circular caſes made of graſs woven, 
having a round hole at top and bottom; when filled 
they reſemble in ſhape our Cheſhire cheeſes. A num. 
ber of theſe placed one upon another are put in a 
preſs, and being ſqueezed, the oil with all its impu- 
rities runs into a receptacle below fixed in the ground. 
From hence it is laded into a wooden vat, half filled 
with water. The ſordes or dirt falls to the bottom; 
the oil ſwims a-top; and being ſkimmed off, is bar- 
relled up in ſmall oblong caſks. What remains in 
the vat is thrown into a large ſtone ciſtern with water, 
and after being often ſtirred, and ſtanding twelve or 
fourteen days, yields a coarſer oil uſed for lamps and 
manufactures. After theſe proceſſes, they — an 
oil ſtill more coarſe and fetid from the refuſe of the 
whole. Sometimes, in order to make the olives grind 
the more eaſily into a paſte, and part with more oil, 
they are mixed with a little hot water: but the oil 
thus procured is apt to grow rancid. The very fineſt, 
called virgin oil, is made chiefly of green olives, and 
ſold at a very high price, becauſe a great quantity is 
required to produce a very little oil. Even the ſtuff 
that is left after all theſe operations, conſiſting of the 
dried pulp, is fold for fuel, and uſed in brafeeres for 
warming apartments which have no chimney. 
. T have now ſpecified all the manufactures of Nice 
Which are worth mentioning. True it is, there is 
ſome coarſe paper made in this neighbourhood ; there 
are alfo people here who dreſs ſkins and make lea- 
ther for the uſe of the inhabitants: but this buſi- 
neſs is very ill performed: the gloves and ſhoes are 
generally rotten as they come from the hands of the 
maker. Carpenter's, joiner's, and blackſmith's work 
is very coarſely and clumfily done. There are no 
chairs to be had at Nice, but crazy things made of a 
few ſticks, with ruſh bottoms, which are ſold for 
twelve livres a dozen. Nothing can be more con» 
F temptible 
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temptible than the hard-ware made in this _ 
ſuch as knives; ſciſſars, and candle-ſnuffers. - 
utenſils in braſs and copper are very ill made and 
finiſhed. -- The ſilverſmiths make nothing but ſpoons; 
forks, paltry rings, and croſſes for the necks of the 
The houſes are built of a ragged ſtone dug from 
the mountains, and the interſtices are filled with tub. 
ble; fo that the walls would appear very ugly, if they 
were not covered with plaſter, which has a good 
effect. They generally conſiſt of three ſtories, and 
are covered with tiles. The apartments of the better 
ſort are large and lofty, the floors paved with brick; 
the roof covered with a thick coat of ſtuceo, and the 
walls white-waſhed. People of diſtinction hang their 
chambers with damaſk, ſtriped filk, painted cloths, 
tapeſtry, or printed linen. All the doors, as well as 
the windows, confiſt of folding leaves. As there is 
no wainſcot in the rooms, which are divided by ſtone 
partitions, and the floors and cieling are covered with 
brick and ſtucco, fires are of much leſs dreadful con- 
ſequences here than in our country. Wainſcot would 
afford harbour for bugs: beſides, white walls have 2 
better effect in this hot climate: The beds commonly 
uſed in this place, and all over Italy, conſiſt of a 
paillaſſe, with one or two mattraſſes, laid upon planks, 
ſupported by two wooden benches. Inſtead of cur- 
tans there is a couziniere, or moſquito-net, made of 
a kind of gauze, that opens and contracts occaſionally, 
and incloſes the place where you lie: perſons of con- 
dition, however, have alſo bedſteads and curtains; 
but theſe laſt are never uſed in the ſummer. 
In theſe countries, people of all ranks dine exactly 
at noon; and this is = time I ſeize — winter for 
making my daily tour of the ſtreets and ramparts: 
which at al — hours of the day are crowded 
with men, women, children, and beaſts of ay 
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The rampart is the common road for carriages of all 


kinds. I think there are two private coaches in Nice, 
beſides that of the commandant: but there are ſedan 
chairs, which may be had at a reaſonable rate. When 
I bathed in the — I paid thirty ſols, equal to 


_ eighteen-pence, for being carried to and from the 
bathing- place, which was a mile from my own houſe. 


Now I am ſpeaking. of bathing, it may not be amiſs 
to inform you, that though there 1s a fine open beach, 


extending ſeveral miles to the weſtward of Nice, thoſe 


who cannot ſwim ought to bathe with great precau- 


tion, as the ſea is very deep, and the deſcent very 


abrupt, from within a yard or two of the water's 
edge. The people here were much ſurpriſed when I 
began to bathe in the beginning of May. They 
thought it very ſtrange that a man ſeemingly con- 
ſumptive ſhould plunge into the ſea, eſpecially when 
the weather was ſo cold; and ſome of the doctors 
prognoſticated immediate. death. But, when it was 
perceived that I grew better in conſequence of the bath, 


ſome of the Swiſs officers tried the ſame experiment, 


and, in a few days, our example was followed by 
ſeveral inhabitants of Nice. - There is, however, no 
convenience for this operation, from the benefit of 
which the fair ſex mult be entirely excluded, unleſs 
they lay aſide all regard to decorum; for the ſhore i IS 
always lined with fiſhing-boats, and crowded with 
people. If a lady ſhould be at the expence of having | 


a tent fixed on the beach, where ſhe might put on 
and off her bathing-dreſs, ſhe could not pretend to go 


into the ſea without proper attendants; nor could 


ſhe poſſibly plunge headlong into the water, which is 
| — moſt effectual and leaſt dangerous way of bath- 


All that ſhe can do is, to have the ſea-water 
into her houſe, and make uſe of a bathing- 
tub, which may be made acpording, to her own or 


What 


_ phyſician's direction. 
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- What further I have to ſay of this climate and 
country you ſhall have in my next; and then you 
will be releaſed from a ſubje& which I am afraid has 
been but too circumſtantially handled by, Sir, | 


Your very humble Servant. | 


LETTER XXIV. 

Dear Sir, Dy Nice, January 4, 1765. 
T HE conſtitution of this climate may be pretty well 
+ aſcertained from the incloſed regiſter of the 
weather, which I kept with all poſhble care and at- 
tention, From a peruſal of it, you will ſee that there 
is leſs rain and wind at Nice than in any other part 
of the world that I know ; and ſuch 1s the ſerenity of 
the air, that you ſee nothing above your head for ſe- 
veral months togethef but a charming blue expanſe, 
without cloud or ſpeck. Whatever clouds may be 
formed by evaporation from the ſea, they ſeldom or 
never hover over this ſmall territory; but, in all pro- 

bability, are attracted by the mountains that ſurround 
it, and there fall in rain or ſnow: as for thoſe that 
gather from other quarters, I ſuppoſe their progreſs 
hitherward is obſtructed by thoſe very Alps which 
riſe one over another to an extent of many leagues. 
This air being dry, pure, heavy, and elaſtic, muſt be 
agreeable to the conſtitution of thoſe who labour un- 
der diſorders ariſing from weak nerves, obſtructed 
perſpiration, relaxed fibres, a viſcidity of lymph, and 
a languid circulation. In other reſpects, it encourages 
the ſcurvy, the atmoſphere being undoubtedly im- 


pregnated with ſea-ſalt. Ever ſince my arrival at 


Nice, I have had a ſcorbutical eruption on my right 
hand, which diminiſhes and increaſes according ie tho 
ate 
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| ſtate of my health. Onè day laſt ſummer, when there 
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was a ſtrong breeze from the ſea, tlie ſurface of our 
bodies: was covered with a falt-brine; very perceptible 
to the taſte; my gums, as well as thoſe of another 


2 in-my. family, began to ſwell and grow pain- 
|, though this had never happened before; and I 
was ſeized with violent pains in the joints of my knees. 
was their at a country-houſe fronting the ſea, and 
particularly expoſed to the marine air. The ſwelling 


of our gums ſubſided as the wind fell; but what was 


very remarkable, the ſcurvy-ſpot on my hand diſap- 
peared, and did not return for a whole month. It is 


affirmed, that ſea-ſalt will diffolve, and rendef the 


bloed fo fluid, that it will exude through the coats of 
the veſſels. Perhaps the fea-ſcurvy is a partial diſſo- 
lütion ef it, by that mineral abſorbed from the air by 
the 3 on the ſurface of the body, and by 
Moſe of the lungs in reſpiration. Certain it is, in the 
laſt ſtages of tlie ſea - ſeurvy, the blood often burſts 
from the porés: and this phænomenon is imputed to 


2 high degree of putrefaction; ſure enough it is at- 


tended with putrefaction. We know that a certain 
quantity of falt is required to preſerve the animal 


juices from growing putrid: but how a greater quan- 


tity ſhould produce putrefaction, I leave to wiſer heads 
to explain. Many people here have ſcorbutical com- 
plainits, though their teeth are not affected. They 


_ ze ſubject to eruptions on the ſkin, putrid gums, 


pains in the bones, laſſitude, indigeſtion, and low 
ſpirits; but the reigning diſtemper is a maraſinus, or 
confuttiption, which proceeds gradually, without any 
pulmonary complaint, the complexion growing more 
and more florid, till the very Jaſt ſcene of the tragedy. 
This I would impute to the effects of a very dry, ſa- 
life, atmoſphere, upon a thin habit, in which there 
is an extraordinary waſte by perfpiration. © The air is 
remarkably falt in this diſtri&, becauſe the mountains 
that hem it in, prevent its communication with the 
fart circum- 
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eircumambient atmoſphere, in which the ſaline parti- 
cles would otherwiſe be diffuſed; and there is no rain, 
nor dew, to precipitate or diſſolve them. Such an 
air as I have deſcribed ſhould have no bad effect upon 
2 moiſt, phlegmatic conſtitution, ſuch as mine; and 
yet-it muſt be owned I have been viſibly waſting ſince 
I came hither, though this decay I conſidered as the 
progreſs of the tabes which began in England. But 
the air of Nice has had a ſtill more ſenſible effect upon 
Mr. Sc—z, who laboured under nervous complaints 
to ſuch a degree, that life was a burden to him. He 
had alſo a fixed pain in his breaſt, for which com- 
plaint he had formerly tried the air of Naples, where 
he reſided ſome conſiderable time, and in a great 
meaſure recovered; but, this returning with weak- 
neſs, faintneſs, low ſpirits, and entire loſs of appetite, 
he was adviſed to come hither ; and the ſucceſs of his 
journey has greatly exceeded his expectation. Though 
the weather has been remarkably bad for this climate, 
he has enjoyed perfect health. Since he arrived 
at Nice, the pain in his breaſt vaniſhed ; he eats 
heartily, fleeps well, is in high ſpirits, and ſo ſtrong, 
that he is never off his legs in-the day-time. He can 
walk to the Var and back again before dinner; and 
he has climbed to the tops of all the mountains in this 
neighbourhood. I never ſaw before ſuch ſudden and 
happy effects from the change of air. I muſt alfo ac- 
knowledge, that ever fince my arrival at Nice, I have 
breathed more freely than I had done for ſome years, 
and my ſpirits have been more alert. The father of 
my &conome, who was a dancing-maſter, had been ſo 
afflicted with an aſthmatic diforder, that he could not 
live in France, Spain, or Italy; but found the air of 
Nice ſo agreeable to his lungs, that he was enabled 
to exerciſe his profeſſion for above twenty years, and 


_ 


died laſt ſpring turned of ſeventy. Another advantage 
I have reaped from this climate is my being, in a 
great meaſure, delivered from a flow fever which-uſed 
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to hang about me, and render life a burden. Neither 
am I ſo apt to catch cold as I uſed to be in England 
and France; and the colds I do catch are not of the 
fame continuance and conſequence as thoſe to which 
I was formerly ſubject. The air of Nice is fo dry, 
that in ſummer, and even in winter, (except in wet 
weather,) you may paſs the evening, and indeed the 
whole night, /ub Dio, without feeling the leaſt dew 
or moiſture ; and as for fogs, they are never ſeen in 
this diſtrict. In ſummer the air is cooled by a regular 
ſea-breeze blowing from the eaſt, like that of the 
Weſt-Indies. It begins in the forenoon, and increaſes 
with the heat of the day. It dies away about fix or 
ſeven; and immediately after fun-ſet, is ſucceeded by 
an agreeable land-breeze from the mountains. The 
ſea-breeze from the eaſtward, however, is not fo con- 
ſtant here as in the Weſt-Indies between the tropics, 
becauſe the ſun, which produces it, is not ſo powerful. 
This country lies nearer the region of variable winds, 
and is ſurrounded by mountains, capes, and ſtraights, 
which often influence the conſtitution and current of 
the air. About the winter ſolſtice the people of Nice 


expect wind and rain, which 3 laſts, with in- 


tervals, till the beginning of February: but even 
during this, their worſt weather, the ſun breaks out 
occaſionally, and you may take the air either a- foot 
or on horſeback every day; for the moiſture is im- 
mediately abſorbed by the earth, which is naturally 
Iry. They likewiſe lay their account with being vi- 
ſited by ſnowers of rain and guſts of wind in April. 
A week's rain in the middle of Auguſt makes them 
happy. It not only refreſhes the parched ground, 
and plumps up the grapes and other fruit, but it cools 
the air and aſſuages the heats, which then begin to 


grow very troubleſome; but the rainy ſeaſon is about 


the autumnal equinox, or rather ſomething later. It 
continues about twelve days or. a fortnight, and is 


extremely welcome to the natives of this country. 


This 
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This rainy ſeaſon is often delayed till the latter end 


of November, and ſometimes till the month of De- 
cember: in which caſe, the reſt of the winter is gene- 
rally dry. The heavy tains in this country generally 
come with a ſouth-weſt wind, which was the creberque 


procellis Africus of the ancients. It is here called Le- 


beche, a corruption of Lybicus ; it generally blows 
high- for a day or two, and rolls the Mediterranean 
before it in huge waves, that often enter the town of 
Nice. It likewiſe drives before it all the clouds which 


had been formed above the ſurface of the Mediterra- 


nean. Theſe being expended in rain, fair weather 
naturally enſues. For this reaſon, the Niffards ob- 
| ſerve le lebeche raccommode le tems. During the rains 
of this ſeaſon, however, the winds have been variable. 


From the ſixteenth of November till the fourth of 


January, we have had two-and-twenty days of heavy 
rain; a very extraordinary viſitation in this country: 
but the ſeaſons ſeem to be more irregular than for- 
merly, all over Europe. In the month of July the 
mercury in Fahrenheit's thermometer roſe to eighty- 
four at Rome, the higheſt degree at which it was 
ever known in that country ; and the very next day 
the Sabine mountains were covered with ſnow. The 
fame phænomenon happened on the eleventh of 
Auguſt and the thirtieth of September. The conſe- 


quence of theſe ſudden variations of weather was 


this: putrid fevers were leſs frequent than uſual ; but 


the ſudden check of perſpiration from the cold, pro- 


duced colds, inflammatory ſore ' throats, - and the 
' rheumatiſm, I know inſtances of ſome Engliſh vale- 


tudinarians, who have paſſed the winter at Aix, on 
the ſuppoſition that there was little or no difference be- 
tween that air and the climate of Nice : but this is a 
very great miſtake, which may be attended with fatal 
conſequences. Aix is altogether expoſed to the north 


and north-weſt winds, which blow as cold in Pro- 
vence as ever I felt them on the mountains of Scots 


land : 


— 
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land: whereas Nice is entirely ſcreened from theſe 


winds by the Maritime Alps, which form an amphi. 
theatre to the land · ſide, around this little territory: but 


another inconteſtible proof of the mildneſs of this 


climate is deduced from the oranges, lemons, citrons, 
roſes, narciſſus's, july- flowers, and jonquils, which ripen 
and blow in the middle of winter. I have deſcribed 
the agreeable ſide of this climate; and now I will 
point out its inconveniencies. In the vinter, but 
eſpecially in the ſpring, the ſun is ſo hot, that one 
can hardly take exerciſe of any ſort abroad, without 
being thrown into a breathing ſweat; and the wind 
at this ſeaſon is ſo cold and piercing, that it often 

roduces a miſchievous effect on the pores thus opened. 

the heat rarefies the blood and juices, while the cold 


air conſtringes the fibres and obſtructs the perſpira- 


tion, inflammatory diſorders muſt enſue. Accord- 


' ingly, the people are then ſubject to colds, pleuriſies, 


peripneumonies, and ardent tevers. An old count 
adviſed me to ſtay within doors in March, car alors 


tes humeurs | commencent @ ſe remuer. During the 


heats of ſummer, ſome few perſons of groſs habits 
have, in conſequence of violent exerciſe and exceſs, 
been ſeized with putrid fevers, attended with exan- 
themata, eriſipelatous, and miliary eruptions, which 
commonly prove fatal ; but the people in general are 
healthy, even thoſe that take very little exerciſe : a 


{ſtrong preſumption in favour of the climate! As to 


medicine, I know nothing of the practice of the Nice 


' phyſicians. Here are eleven in all: but four or five 
make ſhift to live by the profeſſion. They receive by 


way of fee, ten ſols (an Engliſh ſix-pence) a viſit, and 
this but ill paid; ſo you may gueſs whether they are 
in a condition to ſupport the dignity of phyſic, and: 
whether any man of a liberal education would bury: 
himſelf at Nice on ſuch terms. I am acquainted with 


an Italian phyſician ſettled at Villa Franca, a very good 


ſort of a man, who practiſes for a certain ſalary, raiſed 
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by annual contribution among the better ſort of peo- 
ple; and an allowance from the king, for viſiting the 
ſick belonging to the garriſon and the gallies. The 
whole may amount to near thirty pounds. 1 21 
Among the inconveniencies of this climate, the 
yermin form no inconſiderable article. Vipers and 


ſnakes are found in the mountains. Our gardens 
ſwarm with lizards; and there are ſome few ſcorpions 3 


but as yet I have ſeen but one of this ſpecies. In 


ſummer, notwithſtanding all the care and precautions 


we can take, we are peſtered with incredible ſwarms 


of flies, fleas, and bugs; but the gnats, or couzins, 
are more intolerable than all the reſt. In the day- 
time, it is impoſſible to keep the flies out of your 
mouth, noſtrils, eyes, and ears. They crowd into 
your milk, tea, chocolate, ſoup, wine, and water; 
they ſoil your ſugar, contaminate your victuals, and 
devour your fruit; they cover and defile your furniture, 
floors, cielings, and, indeed, your whole body. As 
ſoon as candles are lighted, the cozins begin to buz 
about your ears in myriads, and torment you with 
their ſtings, ſo that you have no reſt, nor reſpite, till 
you get into bed, where you are ſecured by your 
muſquito-net. This incloſure is very diſagreeable in 
hot weather; and very inconvenient to thoſe who, 
like me, are ſubject to a cough and ſpitting. It is, 
moreover, ineffectual; for ſome of thoſe curſed inſects 
inſinuate themſelves within it, almoſt every night, 
and half a dozen of them are ſufficient to diſturb you 
till morning. This is a plague that continues all the 
year; but in ſummer it is intolerable. During this 
ſeaſon, likewiſe, the moths are ſo miſchievous, that 
it requires the utmoſt. care to preſerve woollen cloths 
from being deſtroyed. From the month of May till 


the beginning of October, the heat is ſo violent, that 


you cannot ftir abroad after ſix in the morning till 
eight at night, ſo that you are entirely deprived. of 
VOL. VIII, P the 
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the benefit of exerciſe. There is no ſhaded walk in 
or near the town; and there is neither coach nor 
chaiſe to hire, unleſs you travel poſt. Indeed, there 
is no road fit for any wheel carriage, but the common 
highway to the Var, in which you are ſcorched by 
the reflection of the ſun from the ſand and ſtones, 
and at the ſame time half ſtifled with duſt. If you 
ride out in the cool of the evening, you will have the 
diſadvantage of returning in the dark. 48 
Among the demerits of Nice, I muſt alſo mention 
the water which is uſed in the city. It is drawn from 
wells; and for the moſt part ſo hard, that it curdles 
with ſoap. There are many fountains and ſtreams in 
the neighbourhood, that afford excellent water, 
which, at no great charge, might be conveyed into 


the town, ſo as to form conduits in all the public 
ſtreets: but the inhabitants are either deſtitute of 
public ſpirit, or cannot afford the expence. I have a 


draw-well in my porch, and another in my garden, 
which ſupply tolerable water for culinary uſes; but 
what we drink is fetched from a well belonging to a 
convent of Dominicans in this neighbourhood. Our 
linen is waſhed in the river Paglion; and when that 
is dry, in the brook called Limpia, which runs into 
the harbour. 

In mentioning the water of this od, 1 
ought not to omit the baths of Rocabiliare, a ſmall 
town among the mountains, about five and twenty 


miles from Nice. There are three ſources, each 


warmer than the other; the warmeſt being nearly 
equal to the heat of the king's bath at Bath in Somer- 


ſetſhire, as far as I can judge from information. I 
have peruſed a Latin manuſcript, which treats of theſe. 


baths at Rocabiliare, written by the duke of Savoy's 
firſt phyſician about ſixty years ago. He talks much 
ct the ſulphur and the nitre which they contain: but 


1 n their „ is * to the ſame volatile 
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vitriolic principle, which characterizes the waters at 
Bath. They are attenuating and deobſtruent, con- 
fequently of ſervice in diſorders ariſing from a languid 
circulation, a viſcidity of the juices, a lax fibre, and 
obſtructed viſcera. - The road from hence to Rocabi- 
liare is in ſome parts very dangerous, lying along the 
brink of precipices, impaſſable to any other carriage 
but a mule. The town itſelf affords bad lodging and 
accommodation, and little or no ſociety. The waters 
are at the diſtance of a mile and a half from the town: 
there are no baths nor ſhelter, nor any ſort of conve- 
nience for thoſe that drink them ; and the beſt part 
of their efficacy is loſt, unleſs they are drank at the 
fountain-head. If theſe objections were in ſome mea- 
fure removed, I would adviſe valetudinarians, who 
come hither for the benefit of this climate, to paſs the 
heats of ſummer at Rocabiliare, which being ſituated 

among mountains, enjoys a cool temperate air all the 
ſummer.” This would be a falutary reſpite from the 


ſalt air of Nice, to thoſe who labour under ſcorbutical 


complaints ; and they would return with freſh vigour 
and ſpirits, to paſs the winter in this place, where no 


ſeverity of weather is known. Laſt June, when I 


found myſelf fo ill at my caſſine, J had determined 
to go to Rocabiliare, and even to ereQ a hut at the 
Ipring, for my own convenience. A gentleman of 
Nice undertook to procure me à tolerable lodging 
in the houſe of the cure, who was his relation. He 
aſſured me, there was no want of freſh butter, good 


poultry, excellent veal, and delicate trout ; and that 


the articles of living might be had at Rocabiliare for 
half the price we paid at Nice: but finding myſelf 
grow better immediately on my return from the caſſine 
to my own houſe, I would not put myſelf to the 
trouble and expence of a further removal. | 
I think I have now communicated all the particulars 


relating to Nice, that are worth knowing; and per- 
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ſuch caſes, I would rather be thought prolix and un- 
entertaining, than deficient in that regard and atten- 
tion with which I am very ſincerely,  : 

PpPDPDaour friend and Servant, 
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Dear Sir. Mice, January 1, 1768. 
Jr was in deference; to your opinion, reinforced by 
>, my. own. inclination, and the repeated advice of 
other friends, that I reſolved upon my late excurſion 
to Italy. I could; plainly perceive from the anxious 
ſolicitude, and preſſing exhortations contained in all 
the letters 1 had lately received from my correſpondents 
in Britain, that you had all deſpaired of my recovery. 


£ 


Lou adviſed me to make a pilgrimage among the 


Alps, and the advice was good. In ſcrambling 


among thoſe mountains, I ſhould have beneſited by 


the exerciſe, and at the ſame time have breathed a 
cool, pure, ſalubrious air, which, in all probability, 
would have expelled the low fever ariſing in a great 
meaſure from the heat of this climate. But I wanted 
a companion and fellow traveller, whoſe converſation 


and ſociety could alleviate the horrors of ſolitude: 


Beſides, I was not ſtrong enough to encounter the 
want of conveniencies, and even of neceſſaries, to 
which I muſt have been expoſed in the courſe of ſuch 
an expedition. My worthy friend Dr. A earneſtly 
intreated me to try the effect of a ſea-voyage, which 
you know has been found of wonderful efficacy in 
conſumptive caſes. After ſome deliberation, I reſolved 
upon the ſcheme, which I have now happily executed. 
I had a moſt eager curioſity to ſee the —_— of 
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Florence and Rome: I longed impatiently to view 
thoſe wonderful edifices, ſtatues, and pictures, which 
I had ſo often admired in prints and deſcriptions. I 
felt an enthuſiaſtic ardor to tread that very claſſical 
ground which had been the ſcene of ſo many great 


atchievements; and I could not bear the thought of 


returning to England from the very ſkirts of Italy, 
without having penetrated to the capital of that re- 
nowned country. With regard to my health, I knew 
I could manage matters ſo as to enjoy all the benefits 
that could be expected from the united energy of a 


voyage by ſea, a journey by land; and a change of 


climate. = | 
"Rome is betwixt four and five hundred miles diſ- 
tant from Nice, and one half of the way I was reſolved 


to travel by water. Indeed there is no other way of 


going from hence to Genoa, unleſs you take a mule, 
and clamber along the mountains at the rate of two 
miles an hour, and at the riſk of breaking your neck 
every minute. The Appenine mountains, which are 
no other than a continuation of the Maritime Alps, 
form an almoſt continued precipice from Villefranche 
to Lerici, which is almoſt forty-five miles on the other 
ſide of Genoa ; and as they are generally waſhed by 
the ſea, there is no beach or ſhore, conſequently the 


road is carried along the face of the rocks, except at 
certain ſmall intervals, which are occupied by towns 


and villages. But, as there is a road for mules and 
foot paſſengers, it might certainly be enlarged and 
improved ſo as to render it practicable by chaiſes 
and other wheel - carriages, and a toll might be exact- 
ed, which in a little time would defray the expence: 
for certainly no perſon who travels to Italy, from 
England, Holland, France, or Spain, would make a 
troubleſome circuit to paſs the Alps by the way of 
Savoy and Piedmont, if he could have the conveni- 
ence of going poſt by the way of Aix, Antibes, and 
Nice, along the ſide of the Mediterranean, and 
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through the Riviera of Genoa, which from the ſex 
affords the moſt agreeable and amazing proſpect I 
ever beheld. What pity it is, they cannot reſtore the 
celebrated Via Aurelia, mentioned in the Itinerarium 
of Antoninus, which extended from Rome by the 
way of Genoa, and through this country as far as 
Arles upon the Rhone. It was ſaid to have been 
made by the .emperor Marcus Aurelius ; and ſome of 
the . of it are ſtill to be ſeen in Provence. 
The truth is, the nobility of Genoa, who are all 
merchants, from a low, ſelfiſh, and abſurd policy, 
take all methods to keep their ſubjects of the Riviera 
in poverty and dependence. With this view, they 
carefully avoid all ſteps towards rendering that country 
acceſſible by land; and at the ſame time diſcourage 
their trade by ſea, leſt it ſhould interfere with the 
commerce of their capital, in which they themſelves 
are perſonally concerned. | 

Thoſe who either will not or cannot bear the ſea, 
and are equally averſe to riding, may be carried in a 
common chair, provided with a foot-board, on men's 
ſhoulders : this is the way of travelling practiſed by 
the ladies of Nice, in croſſing the mountains to Turin; 
but it is very tediqus and expenſive, as the men muſt 
be often relieved. Gon a duch l i 

The moſt agreeable carriage from hence to Genoa, 
is a feluca, or open boat, rowed by ten or twelve 
ſtout mariners. Though none of theſe boats belong 
to Nice, they are to be found every day in our har- 
bour, waiting for a fare to Genoa; and they are ſeen 
paſſing and repaſſing continually, with merchandize 
or paſſengers, between Marſeilles, Antibes, and the 
Genoeſe territories. A feluca is large enough to take 
in a poſt-chaiſe; and there is a tilt over the ſtern 
ſheets, where the paſſengers ſit, to protect them from 
the rain: between the ſeats one perſon may lie com- 
modiouſly upon a mattraſs, which is commonly ſup- 


plied by the patron. A man in good health may put 


22 up 
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up with any thing; but I would adviſe every valetudi- 
narian who travels this way, to provide his own 
chaiſe, mattraſs, and bed-linen, otherwiſe he will paſs 
his time very uncomfortably. If you go as a fimple 
paſſenger in a feluca, you pay about a louis d'or for 
your place, and you muſt be entirely under the 
direction of the patron, who, while he can bear the 
ſea, will proſecute his voyage by night as well as by 
day, and expoſe you to many other inconveniencies: 
but for eight zequines, or four louis d'ors, you can 
have a whole feluca to yourſelf, from Nice to Genoa, 
and the maſter ſhall be obliged to put a-ſhore every 
evening. If you would have it ſtill more at your 
command, you may hire it at ſo much per day, and, 
in that caſe, go on ſhore as often, and ſtay as long as 
you pleaſe. This is the method I ſhould take, were 
I to make the voyage again; for I am perſuaded I 
ſhould find it very near as cheap, and much more 
agreeable than any other. 
— _ The diſtance between this place and Genoa, when 
meaſured on the carte, does not exceed ninety miles: 
but the people of the felucas inſiſt upon its being one 
hundred and twenty. If they creep along ſhore 
round the bottoms of all the bays, this computation 
may be true: but, except when the ſea is rough, 
they ſtretch directly from one head-land to another, 
and even when the wind is contrary, provided the 
gale is not freſh, they perform the voyage in two 
days and a half, by dint of rowing : when the wind 
is favourable, they will ſail it eaſily in fourteen hours. 
A man, who has nothing but expedition in view, 
may go with the courier, who has always a light boat 
well manned, and will be glad to accommodate a tra- 
veller for a reaſonable gratification, I know an Eng- 
liſh gentleman who always travels with the courier in 
Italy, both by ſea and land. In poſting by land, he 
is always ſure of having part of a good calaſh, and the 
beſt horſes that can be found; and as the expence of 
| | F- both 
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both' is defrayed by the public, it coſts him nothing 
but a preſent to his companion, which does not 
amount to one fourth part of the expence he would 
incur by travelling alone. Theſe opportunities may 
be had every week in all the towns of Italy. ag 
For my own part, I hired a gondola from hence to 
Genoa. This is a boat ſmaller than a feluca, rowed 
by four men, and ſteered by the patron; but the 
_ was nine zequines, rather more than I ſhould 
ve paid for a feluca of ten oars. I was affured 
that being very light, it would make great way; and 
the "maſter was particularly recommended to me, as 
an honeſt man and an able mariner. I was accom- 
panied in this voyage by my wife and Miſs C——, 
together with one Mr. R „ a native of Nice, 
whom I treated with the jaunt, in hopes that as he 
was acquainted with the cuſtoms of the country, and 
the different ways of travelling in it, he would ſave 
us much trouble, and ſome expence: but I was 
much diſappointed. Some perſons at Nice offered to 
lay wagers that he would return by himſelf from 
Italy; but they were alſo diſappointed. | 
We embarked in the beginning of September, at- 
tended by one ſervant. The heats, which render 
travelling dangerous in Ttaly, begin to abate at this 


ſeaſon. The weather was extremely agreeable ; and 


if J had poſtponed my voyage a little longer, I fore- 
ſaw that I ſhould not be able to return before winter; 

in which caſe J might have found the ſea too rough, 
and the weather too cold for a voyage of one hundred 


and thirty-five miles in an open boat. 


Having therefore provided myſelf with a proper 
pr ſigned and ſealed by our conſul, as well as with 
etters of recommendation from him to the Engliſh 
conſuls at Genoa and Leghorn, a precaution which I 
would adviſe all travellers to take, in caſe of meeting 
with accidents on the road, we went on board about 
ten in the morning, ſtopped about half an wo a a 
| _ | end's 
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friend's country-houſe in the bay of St. Hoſpice, and 
about noon entered the harbour of Monaco, where 
the patron was obliged to pay toll, according to the 


regulation which I have explained in a former letter: 


This ſmall town, containing about eight or nine 
hundred ſouls, beſides the garriſon, is built on a rock, 
which projects into the ſea, and makes a very roman- 
tic appearance. 'The prince's palace ſtands 'in the 
moſt conſpicuous part, with-a walk of trees before it. 
The apartments are elegantly furniſhed, and adorned 
with ſome good pictures. The fortifications are in 
good repair, and the place is garriſoned by two French 
battalions. The preſent prince of Monaco is a French- 
man, ſon of the duke de Matignon, who married the 
heireſs of Monaco, whoſe name was Grimaldi. The 
harbour is well ſneltered from the wind; but has not 
water ſufficient to admit veſſels of any great burden. 
Towards the north, the king of Sardinia's territories 
extend to within a mile of the gate; but the prince of 
Monaco can go upon his own ground along ſhore 
about five or ſix miles to the eaſtward, as far as Men- 
ton, another ſmall town, which alſo belongs to him, 
and 1s ſituated on the ſea- ſide. His revenues are 
computed at a million of French livres, amounting to 
ſomething more than forty thouſand pounds ſterling: 
but the principality of Monaco, conſiſting of three 
ſmall towns, and an inconſiderable tract of barren 
rock, is not worth above ſeven thouſand a year; the 
reſt ariſes from his French eſtate. This conſiſts partly 
of the dutchy of Matignon, and'partly of the dutchy 
of Valentinois, which laſt was given to the anceſtors 
of this prince of Monaco, in the year 1640, by the 
French king, to make up the loſs of ſome lands in 
the kingdom of Naples, which were confiſcated when 
he expelled the Spaniſh iſon from Monaco, and 
threw himſelf into the arms of France: fo that he is 
duke of Valentinois as well as of Matignon, in that 
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kingdom. He lives almoſt conſtantly in France; and 
has taken the name and arms of Grimaldi. 

The Genoeſe territories begin at Ventimiglia, an- 
other town lying on the coaſt, at the diſtance of 
twenty miles from Nice, a circumſtance from which 
it borrows the name. Having paſſed the towns of 


Monaco, Menton, Ventimigha, and ſeveral other 


places of leſs conſequence that lie along this coaſt, we 
turned the point of St. Martin with a favourable 
breeze, and might have proceeded twenty mules fur- 


ther before night: but the women began to be ſick, 


as well as afraid at the roughneſs of the water; Mr. 
R—— was ſo diſcompoſed, that he privately deſired 
the patron to put aſhore at St. Remo, on pretence 
that we ſhould not find a tolerable auberge in any 
other place between this and Noli, which was at the 
diſtance of forty miles. We accordingly landed, and 
were conducted to the poſte, which our gondeliere 
aſſured us was the beſt auberge in the whole Riviera 
of Genoa. We aſcended by a dark, narrow, ſteep 


| ſtair, into a kind of public room, with a long table 


and benches, ſo dirty and miſerable, that it would 
diſgrace the worſt hedge ale-houſe in England. Not 
a foul appeared to receive us. This is a ceremony 
one muſt not expect to meet with in France; far leſs 
in Italy. Our patron going into the kitchen, aſked a 
ſervant if the company could have lodging in the 
houſe ; and was anſwered, he could not tell: the 
patron was not at home.“ When he deſired to know 
where the patron was, the other anſwered, ** he was 
gone to take the air, E andato a paſſeggiare. In 
the mean time, we were obliged to fit in the common 
room among watermen and muleteers. At len 
the landlord arrived, and gave us to underſtand, that 
he could accommodate us with chambers. In that 
where I lay, there was juſt room for two beds, with- 
out curtains or bedſtead, an old rotten table rownted 
wi 
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with dried figs, and a couple of crazy chairs. The 
walls had been once white-waſhed : but were now 
hung with cobwebs, and ſpeckled with dirt of all 
ſorts; and I believe the brick- floor had not been 
ſwept for half a century. We ſupped in an outward 
room ſuitable in all reſpects to the chamber, and fared 
villainouſly. The proviſion was very ill-drefſed, and 
ſerved up in the moſt flovenly manner. You muſt 
not expect cleanlineſs or conveniency of any kind in 
this country. For this accommodation, I paid as 
much as if I had been elegantly entertained in the beſt 
auberge of France or Italy. | 
Next day, the wind was ſo high that we could not 
proſecute our voyage, ſo that we were obliged to 
paſs other four and twenty hours in this comfortable 
ſituation. Luckily Mr. R found two acquaint- 
ances in the place; one a Franciſcan monk, a jolly 
fellow; and the other a me/tro di capella, who ſent a 
ſpinnet to the inn, and entertained us agreeably with 
his voice and performance, in both of which accom- 
pliſhments he excelled. The padre was very good 
humoured, and favoured us with a letter of recom- 
mendation to a friend of his, a profeſſor in the uni- 
verſity of Piſa. You would laugh to ſee the hyper- 
bolical terms in which he mentioned your humble 
ſervant :: but Italy is the native country of hyperbole. 

St. Remo is a pretty conſiderable town, well- built 
upon the declivity of a gently riſing hill, and has a 
harbour capable of receiving ſmall veſſels, a good 
number of which are built upon the beach : but ſhips 
of any burden are obliged to anchor in the bay, which 
is far from being ſecure. The people of St. Remo 
form a ſmall republic, which is ſubje& to Genoa. 
They enjoyed particular privileges, till the year 1753, 
when in conſequence of a new gabelle upon ſalt, they 
revolted: but this effort in behalf of liberty did not 
| ſucceed. They were ſoon reduced by the Genoeſe, 
who deprived them of all their privileges, and * a 
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fort by the ſea-ſide, which ſerves the double purpoſe 
of defending the harbour and over-awing the town. 
The garriſon at preſent does not exceed two hundred 
men. The inhabitants are ſaid to have lately ſent a 


deputation to Ratiſbon, to crave the protection of the 


diet of the empire. There is very little plain ground 
in this neighbourhood: but the hills are covered with 
oranges, lemons, pomegranates, and olives, which 
produce a conſiderable traffic in fine fruit and excel- 


lent oil. The women of St. Remo are much more 


handſome and better tempered than thoſe of Provence. 
They have in general good eyes, with open ingenuous 
countenances. Their dreſs, though remarkable, I 
cannot deſeribe; but, upon the whole, they put me 
in mind of ſome portraits I have ſeen, repreſenting 
the females of Georgia and Mingrelia. 
On the third day, the wind being abated, though 
ſtill unfavourable, we re-imbarked and rowed along 
ſhore, paſſing by Porto-mauricio, and 'Oneglia ; then 
turning the promontory called Capo di Melle, we 


_ proceeded by Albenga, Finale, and many other 


places of inferior note. Porto-mauricio is ſeated on 
a rock waſhed by the ſea, but indifferently fortified, 
with an inconſiderable harbour, which none but very 
ſmall veſſels can enter. About two miles to the eaſt- 
ward is Oneglia, a ſmall town with ſome fortifica- 
tions, lying along the open beach, and Lenny to 
the king of Sardinia. This ſmall territory abounds 
with olive-trees, which produce a conſiderable quan- 
tity of oil, counted the beſt of the whole Riviera. 
Albenga is a ſmall town, the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Genoa: It lies upon the ſea, 
and the country produces a great quantity of hemp. 
Finale is the capital of a marquiſate belonging to the 
Genoeſe, which has been the fource of much trouble 
to the republic ; and indeed was the fole cauſe of 
their rupture with the king of Sardinia and the houſe 
of Auſtria" in the year 1745. The town is 4 | 
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well built; but the harbour is. ſhallow, open, and 
unſafe: nevertheleſs, they build a good number of 
tartans and other veſſels on the beach; and the neigh- 
bouring country abounds with oil and fruit, particu- 
larly with thoſe excellent apples called pomi carli, 
which I have mentioned in a former letter. 

In the evening we reached the Capo di Noli, 
counted very dangerous in blowing weather. It is a 
very high perpendicular rock or mountain, waſhed by 
the ſea, which has eaten into it in divers places, ſo as 


to form a great number of caverns. It extends about 


a couple of miles, and in ſome parts is indented into 
little creeks or bays, where there is a narrow margin 
of ſandy: beach between it and the water. When 
the wind is: high, no feluca will attempt to pals it; 
even in a moderate breeze, the waves daſhing 

the rocks and caverns, which echo with the found; 
make ſuch an awful noiſe, and, at the ſame time, 
occaſion ſuch a rough ſea, as one cannot eas! and 
ſee, and feel, without a ſecret horror. | 

On this fide of the Cape, there is a beautiful 
ſtrand cultivated like a garden; the plantations ex- 
tend to the very tops of the hills, interſperſed with 
villages; caſtles, churches, and villas. Indeed,” the 
whole Riviera is ornamented in the ſame manner, 
except in ſuch places- as admit of no building nor 
cultivation. 

Having paſſed the — we followed the wind- 
ing of the coaſt into a ſmall bay, and arrived at the 
town of Noli, where we propoſed to paſs the night. 
You will be ſurprized that we did not go aſhore 
fooner, in order to take ſome refreſhment ; but the 
truth is, we had a proviſion of ham, tongues, roaſted 
pullets,. cheeſe, bread, wine, and fruit, in the feluca, 
where we every day enjoyed a ſlight repaſt about one 
or two o'clock in the afternoon. This I mention as 
a neceſſary piece of information to thoſe who may be 


| Inelined to follow the ſame route. We likewiſe found 


it 
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it convenient to lay in ſtore of Pea de vie, or brandy, 
for the uſe of the rowers, who always expect to ſhare 
your comforts. On a meagre day, however, thoſe 
ragamuffins will rather die of hunger than ſuffer the 
leaſt morſel of fleſn- meat to enter their mouths. I have 
frequently tried the experiment, by preſſing them to eat 
ſomething gras, on a Friday or Saturday: but they 
always declined it with marks of abhorrence, crying, 
Dia me ne libere God deliver me from it! or ſome 
other words to that effect. I moreover obſerved, 
that not one of thoſe fellows ever ſwore an oath, or 
ſpoke an indecent word. They would by no means 
put to ſea, of a morning, before they had heard maſs; 


and when the wind was unfavourable, they always ſet 


out with a hymn to the Bleſſed Virgin, or St. Elmo, 
keeping time with their oars as they ſung. I have, 
indeed, remarked all over this country, that a man 
who tranſgreſſes the inſtitutions of the church in theſe 
{mall matters, is much more infamous than one who 
has committed the moſt flagrant crimes againſt nature 
and morality. * A murderer, adulterer, or ſ—m—te, 
will obtain eaſy abſolution from the church, and even 
find favour with ſociety; but a man who eats a pigeon 
on a Saturday, without expreſs: licence, is avoided 


and abhorred as a monſter of reprobation. I have 


converſed with ſeveral intelligent perſons on; the ſub- 


ject; and have reaſon to believe, that a delinquent of 


this fort is conſidered as a lukewarm catholic, little 
better than a heretic ; and, of all crimes, they look 
upon hereſy” as the moſt damnable. 
Noli is a ſmall republic of fiſhermen ſubject to 


| Genoa; but very tenacious of their privileges. The 


town ſtands on the beach, tolerably well built, de- 
tended by a caſtle ſituated on a rock above it; and 
the harbour is of little conſequence. The auberge 


was ſuch as made us regret even the inn we had left 


at St. Remo. After a very odd kind of ſupper, 


which I cannot pretend to deſcribe, we retired to our 


repole : 
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repoſe: but T had not been in bed five minutes, when 
1 felt ſomething crawling on different parts of my 
body, and taking a light to examine, perceived above a 
dozen large bugs. You muſt know I have the ſame 
kind of antipathy to theſe vermin, that ſome perſons 
have to a cat or breaſt of veal. I ſtarted up immedi- 
ately, and wrapping myſelf in a great coat, ſick as 1 
was, laid down in the outer room upon a cheſt, where 
J continued till morning 
One would imagine that in a mountainous eountry 
like this, there ſhould be plenty of goats; and, indeed, 
we ſaw many flocks of them feeding among the rocks, 
yet we could not procure half a pint of milk for our 
tea, if we had given the weight of it in gold. The 
people here have no idea of uſing milk, and when 
you aſk them for it, they ſtand gaping with a fooliſh 
face of ſurpriſe, which is exceedingly provoking. It 
is amazing that inſtin& does not teach the peaſants to 
feed their children with goat's milk, ſo much more 
nouriſhing and agreeable than the wretched ſuſtenance 
on which they live. © Next day we rowed by Vado 
and Savona, which laſt is a large town with a ſtrong 
citadel, and a harbour, which was formerly capable 
of receiving large ſhips : but it fell a facrifice to the 
jealouſy of the Genoeſe, who have partly choaked it 
up, on pretence that it ſhould not afford ſhelter to the 
ſhips of war, belonging to thoſe ſtates which might 
be at enmity with the republic 
They we paſſed Albiſola, Seſtri di Ponente, Novi, 
Voltri, and a great number of villages, villas, and 
magnificent palaces belonging to the Genoeſe nobility, 
which form almoſt a continued chain of buildings 
along the ſtrand for thirty miles. | 

About five in the afternoon, we ſkirted the fine 
ſuburbs of St. Petro D'arena, and arrived at Genoa, 
which makes a dazzling appearance when viewed 
from the ſea, riſing like an amphitheatre in a circular 
form, from the water's edge, a conſiderable way * 
| | tne 
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the mountains, and ſurrounded. on the land- ſide by a 


double wall, the moſt exterior of which is ſaid to ex- 
tend fifteen miles in circuit. The firſt, object that 


ſtrikes your eye at a diſtance, is a very elegant pharos, 


or light-houſe, built on the projection of a rock on 
the — ſide of the harbour, ſo very high, that, in a 
clear day, you may ſee it at the diſtance of thirty 
miles. Turning the light-houſe point, you find your- 
ſelf cloſe to = mole, which forms the harbour of 
Genoa. It is built at a great expence from each ſide 


of the bay, ſo as to form in the ſea two long magni- 


ficent jettẽs, which if continued, would meet. At 
the extremity of each is another ſmaller lanthorn. 
Theſe moles are both provided with braſs-cannon, 
and between them is the entrance into the harbour. 
But this is ſtill ſo wide as to admit a great ſea, which, 


| when the wind blows hard from ſouth and ſouth-weſt, 


is very. troubleſome to the ſhipping. Within the 
mole there is a ſmaller harbour, or wet dock, called 
Darſena, for the gallies of the republic. We paſſed 


through a conſiderable number of ſhips; and veſſels 


lying at anchor, and landing at the water gate, re- 
paired to an inn called La Croix de M althe, in the 
neighbourhood of the harbour; here we met with 
ſuch good entertainment as prepoſſeſſed us in favour 
of the interior parts of Italy, and contributed, with 
other motives, to detain us ſome days in this city. 
But I have detained you ſo long, that I believe you 
wiſh J may proceed no farther ;/ and therefore I take 
my leave Fog the m doing very N 
7 ours. 
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% AETTER- XXVI 


Dear Sir, [5-3 | Nice, January 15, 1765. 
Ir is not without reaſon that Genoa is called La /i 

perba. The city itſelf is very ſtately; and the 
nobles are very proud. Some few of them may be 
proud of their wealth: but, in general, their fortunes 
aſſured me 
that many Genoeſe noblemen had fortunes of half a 


million of livres per annum: but the truth is, the 


whole revenue of the ſtate does not exceed this ſum; 
and the livre of Genoa is but about nine-pence 


ſterling, There are about half a dozen of their 
nobles who have ten thouſand a year: but the ma- 


jority have not above a twentieth part of that ſum. 
They live with great parſimony in their families; and 


wear nothing but black in public; ſo that their ex- 


pences are but ſmall. If a Genoeſe nobleman gives 
an entertainment once a quarter, he is ſaid to live 


upon the fragments all the reſt of the year. I was 
told that one of them lately treated his friends, and 
left the entertainment to the care of his ſon, who 
ordered a diſh of fiſh that coſt a zechine, which 1s 
equal to about ten ſhillings ſterling. The old gentle- 


man no ſooner ſaw it appear on the table, than un- 


able to ſuppreſs his concern, he burſt into tears, and 
exclaimed, Ah Figliuolo indegno! Siama in Rovina/ 
 Stamo in precipizio! 


[ think the pride or oſtentation of the Italians in 
general takes a more laudable turn than that of other 


nations. A 'Frenchman lays out his whole revenue 
upon tawdry ſuits of cloaths, or in furniſhing a mag- 
nificent repas of fifty or a hundred diſhes, one half of 
which are not eatable, nor intended to be eaten. His 
wardrobe goes to the fripier; his diſhes to the dogs, 


and himſelf to the devil, and after his deceaſe no veſ- 
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conſiderable; yet it has the face of buſineſs. The 
furniſhed; and the markets abound with all ſorts of 


where it is ſold for the benefit of the ſtate. Their 
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tige of him remains. A Genoeſe, on the other hand, 
keeps himſelf and his family at ſhort allowance, that 
he may ſave money to build palaces and churches, 
which remain to after- ages ſo many monuments of 
his taſte, piety, and munificence; and, in the mean 
time, give employment and bread to the poor and 
-induſtrious. There are ſome Genoeſe nobles who 
have each five or fix elegant palaces magnificently 
furniſned, either in the city or in different parts of 
the Riviera. The two ſtreets called Strada Balbi and 
Strada Nuova, are continued double ranges of palaces 
adorned with gardens and fountains; but their being 
yore on the outſide has, in my opinion, a poor 
e [BO | | 

The commerce of this city is, at preſent, not very 


ſtreets are crowded with people; the ſhops are well 


excellent proviſion. The wine made in this neigh- 
bourhood is, however, very indifferent; and all that 
is conſumed muſt be bought at the public cantinre, 


bread is the whiteſt and the beſt I have taſted | 
where; and the beef, which they have from 'Pied- 
mont, is juicy and delicious. The expence of eating 
in Italy is nearly the ſame as in France, about three 
ſhillings a head for every meal. The ſtate of Genoa 
is very poor, and their bank of St. George has re- 
ceived ſuch rude ſhocks, firſt from the revolt of the 
Corſicans, and afterwards from the misfortunes of 

the city, when it was taken by the Auſtrians in the 
war of 1745, that it ſtill continues to languiſh, with- 
out any near proſpect of its credit being reſtored. 
Nothing ſnews the weakneſs of their ſtate more than 
their having recourſe to the aſſiſtance of France to 

put a ſtop to the progreſs of Paoli in Corſica; for 
after all that has been ſaid of the gallantry and courage 
of Paoli and his iſlanders, I am very credibly ge 
5 | that 
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that they might be very eaſily ſuppreſſed, if the 
Genoeſe had either vigour in the council or reſolution 
in the field. e | | 

True it is, they made a noble effort in expelling 
the Auſtrians, who had taken poſſeſſion of their city; 
but this effort was the effe& of oppreſſion and deſpair, 
and if I may believe the inſinuation of ſome politicians 
in this part of the world, the Genoeſe would not 
have ſucceeded. in that attempt, if they had not pre- 
viouſſy purchaſed with a large ſum of money the con- 
nivance of the only perſon who could defeat the 
enterprize. For my own part, I can ſcarce entertain 
thoughts ſo prejudicial to the character of human 
nature, as to ſuppoſe a man capable of ſacrificing to 
ſuch a conſideration, the duty he owed his prince, as 
well as all regard to the lives. of his ſoldiers, even 
thoſe who lay ſick in hoſpitals, and who being drag- 
ged forth, were miſerably butchered by the furious 
populace. There is one more preſumption of his in- 
nocence, he {till retains the favour of his ſovereign, 
who could not well be ſuppoſed to ſhare in the booty. 
“ There are myſteries in politics which were never 
dreamed of in our philoſophy, Horatio!“ The poſ- 
ſeſſion of Genoa might have proved a troubleſome 
bone of contention, which it might be convenient to 
loſe by accident. Certain it is, when the Auſtrians 
returned after their expulſion, in order to retake the 
city, the engineer, being queſtioned by the general, 
declared he would take the place in fifteen days, on 
pain of loſing his head; and in four days after this 
declaration the Auſtrians retired. This anecdote I 
learned from a worthy gentleman of this country, 
who had it from the engineer's own mouth. Perhaps 
it was the will of heaven. You ſee how favourably 
Providence has interpoſed in behalf of the reign- 
ing empreſs of Ruſſia, firſt in removing her huſband; 
ſecondly in ordaining the aſſaſſination of prince Ivan, 
for which the perpetrators have been ſo liberally re- 
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warded; it even ſeems determined to ſhorten the life 
of her own ſon, the only ſurviving rival from whom 
ſhe had any — to fear. * 

The Genoeſe have now thrown themſelves into the 
arms of France for protection: I know not whether it 
would not have been a greater mark of ſagacity to culti- 
vate the friendſhip of England, with which they carry on 
an advantageous commerce. While the Engliſh are 
maſters of the Mediterranean, they will always have 
it in their power to do incredible damage all along 
the Riviera, to ruin the Genoeſe trade by ſea, and 
even to annoy the capital; for notwithſtanding all 
the pains they have taken to fortify the mole and the 
city, I am greatly deceived if it is not ſtill expoſed to 
the danger, not only of a bombardment, but even of 
a cannonade. I am even ſanguine enough to think a 
reſolute commander might, with a ſtrong ſquadron, 
fail directly into the harbour, without ſuſtaining much 
damage, notwithſtanding all the cannon of the place, 
which are ſaid to amount to near five hundred. I 
have ſeen a cannonade of above four hundred pieces 
of artillery, beſides bombs and cohorns, maintained 
for many hours, without doing much miſchief. 

During the laſt ſiege of Genoa, the French auxilia- 
Ties were obliged to wait at Monaco, until a gale of 
wind had driven the Engliſh ſquadron off the coaſt, 
and then they went along ſhore in ſmall veſſels, at the 
imminent riſk of being taken by the Britiſh cruiſers. 
By land I apprehend their march would be altogether 
impracticable, if the king of Sardinia had any intereſt 

to oppoſe it. He might either guard the paſſes or 
break up the road in twenty different places, ſo 
as to render it altogether impaſſable. Here it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve, that when Don Philip ad- 


vanced from Nice with his army to Genoa, he was 


obliged to march ſo cloſe to the ſhore, that in above 
fifty different places, the Engliſh ſhips might have 


rendered the road altogether impaſſable. The path, 
1 which 
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which runs generally along the face of a precipice 


waſhed by the ſea, is ſo narrow that two men on 


| horſeback can hardly paſs each other; and the road 


itſelf ſo rugged, ſlippery, and dangerous, that the 
troopers were obliged to diſmount, and lead. their 
horſes one by one, On the other hand, baron de 
Leutrum, who was at the head of a large body of 
Piedmonteſe troops, had. it in his power to block up 
the paſſes of the mountains, and even to deſtroy this 
road in ſuch a manner that the enemy could not poſ- 
fibly advance. Why theſe precautions were not 
taken, I do not pretend to explain: neither can I tell 
you wherefore the prince of Monaco, who is a ſubject 
and partizan of France, was indulged with a neutrality 
for his town, which ſerved as a refreſhing-place, a 
ſafe port, and an intermediate poſt for the French 
ſuccours ſent from Marſeilles to Genoa. This I will 
only venture to affirm, that the ſucceſs and advantage 
of great alliances are often ſacrificed to low, partial, 
ſelfiſh, and ſordid conſiderations. The town of Mo- 
naco 18 commanded by every height in its neighbour- 
hood ; and might be laid in aſhes by a bomb-ketch 


in four hours by ſea. 


I was fortunate enough to be recommended to a 
lady in Genoa, who treated us with great politeneſs 
and hoſpitality. She introduced me to an abbate, a 
man of letters, whoſe converſation was extremely 
agreeable. He already knew me by reputation, and 
offered to make me known to ſome of the firſt perſons 
in the republic, with whom he lived in intimacy. 
The lady is one of the moſt intelligent and beſt-bred 
perſons I have known in any country. We afliſted 

at her converſazione, which was numerous. She 
preſſed us to paſs the winter at Genoa; and indeed I 


was almoſt perſuaded: but I had attachments at Nice, 


from which I could not eaſily diſengage myſelf. 
Ihe few days we ſtaid at Genoa were employed 
in viſiting the moſt remarkable churches and palaces. 
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In ſome of the churches, particularly that of the 
Annunciata, I found a profuſion of ornaments, which 
had more magnificence than taſte. There is a great 
number of pictures; but very few of them are capital 


pieces. I had heard much of the Ponte Carignano, 
which did not at all anſwer my expectation. It is a 


bridge that unites -two eminences which form the 
higher part of the city, and the houſes in the bottom 
below do not riſe ſo high as the ſpringing of its 


arches. There is nothing at all curious in its con- 


ſtruction, nor any way remarkable, except the 
height of the piers from which the arches are 


ſprung. Hard by the bridge there is an elegant 


church, from the top of which you have a very rich 
and extenſive proſpect of the city, the ſea, and the 
adjacent country, which looks like a continent of 


groves and villas. The only remarkable circumſtance 


about the cathedral, which is Gothic and gloomy, is 
the chapel where the pretended bones of John the 
Baptiſt are depoſited, and in which thirty ſilver lamps 


are continually burning. I had a curioſity to ſee the 


palaces of Durazzo and Doria, but it required more 
trouble to procure admiſſion than I was willing to 
give myſelf: as for the arſenal, and the roſtrum of 


an ancient galley which was found by accident in 


dragging the harbour, I poſtponed ſeeing them till 
men. |} 

Having here provided myſelf with letters of credit 
for Florence and Rome, I hired the ſame boat which 
had brought us hither, to carry us forward to Lerici, 


which is a ſmall town about half way between Genoa 
and Leghorn, where travellers, who are tired of the 


ſea, take poſt-chaiſes to continue their route by land 
to Piſa and Florence. I paid three louis d'ors for 
this voyage of about fifty miles; though I might have 
had a feluca for leſs money. When you land on the 
wharf at Genoa, you are plied by the feluca-men juſt 


as you are plied by the watermen at Hungerford- 
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fairs in London. They are always ready to ſet off 
at a minute's warning for Lerici, Leghorn, Nice, An- 
tibes, Marſeilles, and every part of the Riviera. | 

The wind being {till unfavourable, though the 
weather was delightful, we rowed along ſhore, paſſing 
by ſeveral pretty towns, villages, and a vaſt number 
of caſſines, or little white houſes, ſcattered among 
woods of olive trees, that cover the hills; and theſe. 
are the habitations of the velvet and damaſk weavers. 
Turning Capo Fino we entered a bay, where ſtand . 
the towns of Porto Fino, Lavagna, and Seſtri di Le- 
vante, at which laſt we took up our night's lodging. 
The houſe, was tolerable, and we had no great reaſon. 
to complain of the beds: but, the weather being hot, 
there was a very offenſive ſmell, which proceeded 
from ſome ſkins of beaſts new killed, that were ſpread 
to dry on an out-houſe in the yard. Our landlord 
was a butcher, and had very much the looks of an 
aſſaſſin. His wife was a great maſculine virago, who, 
had all the air of having frequented the flaughter- 
houſe. Inſtead of being welcomed with looks of 
complaiſance, we were admitted with a ſort of gloomy 
condeſcenſion, which ſeemed to ſay, © We don't 
much like your company ; but, however, you ſhall 
have a night's lodging in favour of the patron of the 
gondola, who is our. acquaintance.” In ſhort, we had 
a very bad ſupper, miſerably dreſſed, paſſed a very 
diſagreeable night, and paid a very extravagant bill 
in the morning, without being thanked for our cuſ- 
tom. I was very glad to get out of the houſe with 
my throat uncut. | 

Seſtri di Levante is a little town pleaſantly ſituated 
on the: ſea-ſide ; but has not the conveniency of a 
harbour. The fiſh taken here is moſtly carried to 
Genoa. This is likewiſe the market for their oil, and 
the paſte called macaroni, of which they make a good 
quantity. | | 
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Next day we ſkirted a very barren coaſt, conſiſting 

of almoſt perpendicular rocks, on the faces of which, 
however, we ſaw many peaſants houſes and hanging 
terraces for vines, made by dint of incredible labour. 
In the afternoon we entered by the Porto di Venere 
into the bay, or gulf of Spetia, or Spezza, which was 
the Portus Lune of the ancients. This bay, at the 
mouth of which lies the iſland Palmaria, forms a moſt 
noble and ſecure harbour, capacious enough to con- 
tain all the navies in Chriſtendom. The entrance 


on one ſide is defended by a ſmall fort built above the 


town of Porto Venere, which is a very poor place. 
Farther in there is a battery of about twenty guns ; 
and on the right hand, oppoſite to Porto Venere, 
is a block-houſe, founded on a rock in the fea. At 
the bottom of the bay is the town of Spetia on the 
left, and on the right that of Lerici, defended by a 
caſtle of very little ſtrength or conſequence. The 
whole bay is ſurrounded with plantations of - olives 
and oranges, and makes a very delightful appearance. 
In caſe of a war this would be an admirable ſtation 


for a Britiſh ſquadron, as it lies ſo near 'Genoa and 


Leghorn; and has a double entrance, -by means of 
which the cruiſers could fail in and out continually, 
which way ſoever the wind might chance to ſet. I 
am ſure the fortifications would give very little diſ- 
turbance. | : 1 
At the poſt-houſe in Lerici the accommodation is 
intolerable. We were almoſt poiſoned at ſupper. I 
found the place where I was to lie ſo cloſe and con- 
panes that I could not breathe in it, and therefore 
ay all night in an outward room upon four' chairs, 
with a leathern portmanteau for my pillow. For this 
entertainment I paid very near a louis d'or. Such bad 
accommodation is the leſs excuſable, as the fellow has 
a great deal of buſineſs, this being a great thoroughfare 
for travellers going into Italy, or returning fromthence. 
* ED I might 
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98 1 might have ſaved ſome money by proſecuting my E 
3 voyage directly by ſea to Leghorn: but, by this time, 
is | we were all heartily tired of the water: the buſineſs 1 
ir. then was to travel by land to Florence, by the wa | 
re of Piſa, which is ſeven poſts diſtant from Lerici. # 
as | \ Thoſe who have not their own carriage muſt either 

he | hire chaiſes to perform the whole journey, or travel 

oſt | by way of cambiatura, which is that of changing the 1 
n- Cchaiſes every poſt, as the cuſtom is in England. In 1 


this caſe the great inconvenience ariſes from your 
being obliged to ſhift your baggage every poſt. The 
chaiſe or caleſſè of this country is a wretched machine 
with two wheels, as uneaſy as a common cart, bein * 
indeed no other than what we ſhould call in England 
' very ul-contrived- one-horſe chair, narrow, naked, 
ſhattered, and ſhabby. For this vehicle and two 
horſes you pay at the rate of eight paoli a ſtage, or 
four ſhillings ferling ; and the poſtillion expects two 
paoli for his gratification: ſo that every eight miles 
coſt about five ſhillings, and four only, if you travel 
in your own carriage, as in that caſe you pay no more 
than at the rate of three pasl; a horſe. 
About three miles from Lerici we croſſed the 
Magra, which appeared as a rivulet almoſt dry, and 
in half a mile farther arrived at Sarzana, a ſmall town 
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dif. at the extremity of the Genoeſe territories, where we 
. ehanged horſes. Then entering the principalities of 
2 is Maſſa and Carrara, belonging to the duke of Modena, 
I we paſſed Lavenza, which ſeems to be a decayed 
on- | town with a ſmall garriſon, and dined at Maſſa, which 
fore is an agreeable little town, where the old ducheſs of 
urs, Modena reſides. Notwithſtanding all the expedition 
this we could make, it was dark before we paſſed the 
bad | Cerchio, which is an inconſiderable ſtream in the 
has neighbourhood of Piſa, where we arrived about eight. - 
fare in the evening. | | \ 
nce. | The country from Sarzana to the frontiers of Tuſ- | 
ight | cany is a narrow plain bounded on the right by the 


fea, 
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ſea, and on the left by. the Appenine mountains. It 
is well cultivated and incloſed, conſiſting of meadow- 
ground, corn fields, plantations; of olives 3 and the, 
trees that form the hedge-rows ſerve as ſo many-props 

to the vines, which are twiſted round them, and con- 
tinued from one to another. After entering the do- 

minions of Tuſcany we travelled through a noble fo- 

reſt of oak trees of a conſiderable extent, which would 
have appeared much more agreeable, had we not 
been benighted and apprehenſive of robbers. The 
laſt poſt but one in this day's journey, is at the little 
town. of Spirito Santo, a kind of ſea-port on the Me- 
diterranean. The roads are indifferent, and the ac- 
commodation is execrable. I was glad to find myſelf 
houſed in a very good inn at Piſa, where I promiſed 
myſelt a good night's reſt, and was not diſappointed. 
L heartily wiſh you the ſame pleaſure, and am very 
ſincerely | 1 | 


| Yours. 


LETTER XXVII. 


Dear Sir, | Nice, January 28, 1765. | | 


| P. is a fine old city that ſtrikes you with the ſame 


veneration you would feel at ſight of an ancient 
temple which bears the marks of decay, without being 
abſolutely dilapidated. The houſes are well built, 


the ſtreets open, ſtraight, and well paved; the ſhops 


well furniſhed ; and the markets well ſupplied : there 
are ſome elegant palaces, particularly that of the grand 
duke, with a marble ſtatue of Ferdinand III. before it. 
The churches are built with taſte, and tolerably or- 
namented. There is a beautiful wharf of free- ſtone 
on each ſide of the river Arno, which runs through 
the city, and three bridges thrown over it, of ar 
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that in the middle is of marble, a pretty piece of ar- 
chitecture: but the number of inhabitants is very in- 
conſiderable; and this very circumſtance gives it an 
air of majeſtic ſolitude, which is far from being un- 
pleaſant to a man of a contemplative turn of mind. 
For my part, I cannot bear the tumult of a populous 
commercial city; and the ſolitude that reigns in Piſa 
would be a ſtrong motive to chooſe it as a place of 
reſidence. Not that this would be the only induce- 
ment for living at Piſa. Here is ſome good company, 
and even a few men of taſte and learning. The peo- 
ple in general are counted ſociable and polite; and 
there is great plenty of proviſions at a very reaſon- 
able rate. At ſome diſtance from the more frequented 
parts of the city, a man may hire a large houſe for 
thirty crowns a year: but near the center you cannot 
have good lodgings ready furniſhed for leſs than a 
ſcudo (about five ſhillings) a day. The air in ſummer 
is reckoned unwholeſome by the exhalations ariſing 
from ſtagnant water in the neighbourhood of the city, 
which ſtands in the midit of a fertile plain, low and 
marſhy: yet theſe marſhes have been conſiderably 
drained by the new canal extending from hence. to 
Leghorn. As for the Arno, it is no longer navigable 
for veſſels of any burden. The univerſity of Piſa is 
very much decayed; and except the little buſineſs 
occaſioned by the emperor's gallies, which are built 
in this town, I know of no commerce it carries on: 
perhaps the inhabitants live on the produce of the 
country, which conſiſts of corn, wine, and cattle. 
They are ſupplied with excellent water for drinking, 
by an aqueduct conſiſting of above five thouſand 
arches, begun by Coſmo, and finiſhed by Ferdinand I. 
grand-aukes of Tuſcany ; it conveys the water from 
the mountains at the diſtance of five miles. This 
noble city, formerly the capital of a flouriſhing and 
powerful republic, which contained above one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand inhabitants within its walls, is 
| g now 
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now ſo deſolate that graſs grows in the open ſtreets; 
and the number of its people do not exceed ſixteen 
thouſand. F 


Fou need not doubt but I viſited the Campanile, 


or hanging tower, which is a beautiful cylinder of 
eight ſtories, each adorned with a round of columns, 
riſing one above another. It ſtands by the cathedral, 
and inclines ſo far on one ſide from the perpendicular, 
that in dropping a plummet from the top, which is 


one hundred and eighty-eight feet high, it falls fixteen 
feet from the baſe. For my part, I ſhould never have 


dreamed that this inclination proceeded from any 
other cauſe, than an accidental ſubſidence of the 
foundation on this ſide, if ſome connoiſſeurs had not 
taken great pains to prove it was done on purpoſe by 
the architect. Any perſon who has eyes may ſee that 
the pillars on that fide are conſiderably ſunk ; and 
this is the caſe with the very threſhold of the door by 
which you enter. I think it would have been a very 
prepoſterous ambition in the architects to ſhew how 


far they could deviate from the perpendicular in this 


conſtruction; becauſe in that particular any common 
maſon could have rivalled them; and if they really in- 
tended it as a ſpecimen of their art, they ſhould have 
ſhortened the pilaſters on that fide, ſo as to exhibit them 
entire, without the appearance of ſinking. Theſe 
leaning towers are not unfrequent in Italy; there is 


one at Bologna, another at Venice, a third betwixt 


Venice and Ferrara, and a fourth at Ravenna; and 
the inclination in all of them has been ſuppoſed owing 
to the foundations giving way on one ſide only. 

In the cathedral, which 1s a large Gothic pile, there 
is a great number of maſly pillars of porphyry, gra- 
nite, jaſper, and verde antico, together with ſome 
good pictures and ſtatues; but the greateſt curioſity 
is that of the braſs gates, deſigned and executed by 
John of Bologna, repreſenting, emboſſed in different 
compartments, the hiſtory of the Old and New Teſ- 
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tament. I was ſo charmed with this work, that 1 
could have ſtood a whole day to examine and admire 
it. In the Baptiſterium, which ſtands oppoſite to 


this front, there are ſome beautiful marbles, particu- 


larly the font, and a pulpit, ſupported by the ſtatues 
of different animals. | 

Between the cathedral and this building, about one 
hundred paces on one fide, is the famous burying- 


ground, called Campo Santo, from its being covered 


with earth brought from Jeruſalem. It is an oblong 
ſquare, {urrounded by a very high wall, and always 


kept ſhut. Within-ſide there is a ſpacious corridore 


round the whole ſpace, which 1s a noble walk for a 
contemplative philoſopher. It is paved chiefly with 
flat grave-ſtones : the walls are painted in freſco by 
Ghiotto, Giottino, Stefano, Bennoti, Buffalmaco, and 
ſome others of his cotemporaries and diſciples, who 
flouriſhed immediately after the reſtoration of paint- 
ing. The ſubjects are taken from the Bible. Though 
the manner is dry, the drawing incorrect, the deſign 
generally lame, and the colouring unnatural; yet 


there is merit in the expreſſion: and the whole re- 


mains as a curious monument of the efforts made by 
this noble art immediately after her revival. Here 
are ſome deceptions in perſpective equally ingenious 
and pleaſing; particularly the figures of certain ani- 
mals, which exhibit exactly the ſame appearance, 
from whatever different points of view they are ſeen. 
One diviſion of the burying- ground conſiſts of a par- 


ticular compoſt, which in nine days conſumes the 


dead bodies to the bones: in all probability it is no 
other than common earth mixed with quick- lime. At 
one corner of the corridore there are the pictures of 
three bodies repreſented in the three different ſtages 
of putrefaction which they undergo when laid in this 
compoſition. At the end of the three firſt days the 
body is bloated and ſwelled, and the features are en- 
larged and diſtorted to ſuch a degree, as fills the 
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fpectator with horror. At the ſixth day the ſwelling 
is fubſided; and all the muſcular fleſh hangs looſene 

from the bones: at the ninth nothing but the ſkeleton 
remains. 'There 1s a ſmall neat chapel at one end of 
the Campo Santo, with fome tombs, on one of which 
is a beautiful buſt by Buona Roti: At the other end 
of the corridore there is a range of ancient Roman 
1 repreſenting on the ſides and covers 
ome excellent pieces in bafſo-relievo. The hunting 


of Meleager has been greatly admired; but what 


ſtruck me moſt, was the figure of a woman lying 
dead on a tomb- ſtone, covered with a piece of thin 
drapery, fo delicately cut as to ſhew all the flexures 
of the attitude, and even all the ſwellings and finuoſi- 
ties of the muſcles. | Inſtead of ſtone, it looks like a 
ſheet of wet linen. cond : | 
For four zechines I hired a return-coach and four 


from Piſa to Florence. This road, which lies along 


the Arno, is very good ; and the country is delight- 
ful, variegated Vi hill and vale, wood and water, 


meadows and corn- fields, planted and encloſed like 


the counties of Middleſex and Hampſhire ; with this 


difference, however, that all the trees in this tract 
were covered with vines, and the ripe cluſters black 
and white, hung down from every bough in the moſt 
Iuxuriant and romantic abundance. The vines in this 
country are not planted in rows, and propped with 
ſticks, as in France and the county of Nice, but twine 
around the hedge-row trees, which they almoſt quite 
cover with their foliage and fruit. The branches of 
the vine are extended from tree to tree, exhibiting 


cluſters a foot long. By this ceconomy the ground 


of the encloſure is ſpared for earn, graſs, or any other 


— 


production. The trees commonly planted for the 


purpoſe of d the vines, are maple, elm, and 
aller, with which laſt the banks of the Arno abound. 


This river, which is very inconſiderable with reſpect 
th, ; | to 
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to the quantity of water, would be a charming paſto- 


ral ſtream, if it was tranſparent; but it is always 
muddy and diſcoloured. About ten or a dozen miles 
below Florence there are ſome marble quarries on the 
ſide of it, from whence the blocks are conveyed in 
boats, when there is water enough in the river to float 
them, that is, after heavy rains, or the melting of 
the ſnow upon the mountains of Umbria, being part 
of the Appenines, from whence it takes its riſe, _ 
Florence is a noble city, that ſtill retains all the 
marks of a majeſtic capital, ſuch as piazzas, palaces, 
fountains, bridges, ſtatues, and arcades. I need not 
tell you that the churches here are aro ee and 
adorned not only with pillars of orienta 
phyry, jaſper, verde antico, and other precious ſtones ; 
but alſo with capital pieces of painting by the moſt 
eminent maſters. Several of theſe churches, however, 


ſtand without fronts, for want of money to complete 


the plans. It may alſo appear ſuperfluous to mention 
my having viewed the famous gallery of antiquities, 
the chapel of St. Lorenzo, the palace of Pitti, the 


cathedral, the baptiſterium, the Ponte de Trinita, 


with its ſtatues, the triumphal arch, and every thing 


which is commonly viſited in this metropolis. But 


all theſe objects having been circumſtantially deſcribed 

by twenty different authors of travels, I ſhall not 

trouble you with a repetition of trite obſervations. 
That part of the city which ſtands on each fide of 


the river makes a very elegant appearance, to which 


the four bridges and the ſtone-quay between them, 
contribute in a great meaſure. T lodged at the widow 


Vanini's, an Engliſh houſe delightfully ſituated in this 


quarter. The landlady, who is herſelf a native of 
England, we found very obliging. The lodging- 
rooms are comfortable; and the entertainment is good 
and reaſonable. There is a conſiderable number of 


faſhionable people at Florence, and many of them in 


good circumſtances. They affect a gaiety in their 


dreſs, 


granite, por- 
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dreſs, equipage, and converſation ;., but ſtand very 
much on their punctilio with ſtrangers ; and will not, 
without great reluctance, admit into their aſſemblies 
any lady of another country, whoſe nobleſſe is not 
aſcertained by a title. This reſerve is in ſome mea- 
ſure excuſable among a people who are extremely 


ignorant of foreign cuſtoms, and who know that in 


their own country, every perſon, even the moſt in- 
ſignificant, who has any pretenſions to family, either 
inherits, or aſſumes, che title of principe, conte, or 
ee nPE e 
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With all their pride, however, the nobles of Flo- 
rence are humble enough to enter .into. partnerſhip 
with ſhopkeepers, and even to ſell wine by retail. It 
is an undoubted fact, that in every palace or great 
houſe in this city, there is a little window fronting 
the ſtreet, provided with an iron-knocker, and over 
it hangs an empty flaſk, by way of ſign-poſt. Thither 
you ſend your ſervant to buy a bottle of wine. He 

nocks at the little wicket, which is opened imme- 
diately by a domeſtic, who ſupplies him with what he 


wants, and receives the money like the waiter of any 


other cabaret. It is pretty extraordinary that it ſhould 
not be deemed a diſparagement in a nobleman to ſell 
half a pound of figs, or a palm of ribbon or tape, or 
to take money for a flaſk of ſour wine; and yet be 
counted infamous to match his daughter in the family 
-of a perſon who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in any one 
of the learned profeſſions. 3 
Though Florence be tolerably populous, there 
ſeems to be very little trade of any kind in it: but 
the inhabitants flatter themſelves with the proſpect of 
reaping great advantage from the reſidence of one of 
the arch-dukes, for whoſe reception they are now re- 
pairing the palace of Pitti. I know not what the re- 
venues of Tuſcany may amount to ſince the ſucceſſion 
of the princes of Lorrain; but, under the laſt dukes 
of the Medici family, they were ſaid to produce two 
9 F millions 
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millions of crowns, equal to five hundred thouſand. 
pounds ſterling. Theſe aroſe from a very heavy tax 
upon land and houſes, the portions of maidens, and 
ſuits at law, befides the duties upon traffic, a ſevere 
gabelle upon the neceſſaries of life, and a toll upon 
every eatable entered into this capital. If we may 
believe Leti, the grand duke was then able to raiſe 
and maintain an army of forty thouſand infantry and 


three thouſand horſe; with twelve galleys, two gal- 


leaſſes, and twenty ſhips of war. I queſtion if Tuſ- 
cany can maintain, at preſent, above one half of ſuch 
an armament. He that now commands the emperor's 
navy, conſiſting of a few frigates, is an Engliſhman, 
called Acton, who was heretofore captain of a ſhip in 
our Eaſt-India company's ſervice. He has lately em- 
braced the catholic religion, and been createdadmi- 
ral of Tuſcany. | | 


| There is a tolerable opera in Florence for the en- 


tertainment of the beſt company, though they do not 


ſeem very attentive to the muſic. Italy is certainly 
the native country of this art ; and yet I do not find 
the people in general either more muſically inclined 
or better provided with ears than their neighbours. 
Here is alſo a wretched troop of comedians for the 
bourgeois and lower claſs of people : but what ſeems 


moſt to ſuit the taſte of all ranks, is the exhibition of 


church pageantry. I had occaſion to ſee a proceſſion, 
where all the nobleſſe of the city attended in their 
coaches, which filled the whole length of the great ſtreet 


called the Corſo. It was the anniverſary of a chari- 


table inſtitution in favour of poor maidens, a certain 


number of whom are portioned every year. About 


two hundred of theſe virgins walked in proceſſion, 
two and two together, clothed in violet- coloured wide 
gowns, with white veils on their heads, and made a 
very claſſical appearance. They were preceded and 
followed by an irregular mob of penitents in ſack- 
cloth, with lighted tapers, and monks carrying cru- 
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pps bawling and bel the litanies: but the 
bject was a figure of the Virgin Mary, as big 
ers: ks ſtanding within a gilt frame, dreſſed in a 
gold ſtuff, with: a large hoop, a great quantity of falſe 
jewels, her face painted -and patched, and. her hair 
frizzled/ and er in the very extremity of the 
faſhion. Very little regard had been paid to the image 
of our Saviour on the eroſs; but when his lady-mo- 
ther appeared on the ſhoulders of three or four luſty 
friars, the whole populace fell upon their knees in 
the dirt. This extraordinary veneration paid to the 
Virgin muſt have been derived originally from the 
French, who pique themſelves on their gallantry to 
the fair ſex..1!' 
Amidſt all the dener of the Rowen catholic Teli- 
gion, 1 have never yet ſeen any of the ſpectators af- 
ected at heart, or diſcover the leaſt ſigns of fanaticiſm. 
The very diſciplinants, who ſeourge themſelves in the 
 Holy-week, are generally peaſants, or parties hired 
for the purpoſe. Thoſe of the confrairies, who have 
an ambition to diſtinguiſh themſelves on ſuch occa- 
fions, take care to ſecure their backs from the ſmart, 
by means of ſecret armour, either women's boddice, 
or quilted jackets. The confrairies are fraternities of 
devotees, who enliſt themſelves under the banners of 
particular famts. On days of proceſſion they appear 
in a body drefled as penitents and maſked, and diſ- 
, Unguiſhed by croſſes on their habits. There is ſcarce 
an individual, whether noble or plebeian, who does 
not belong to one of theſe aſſociations, which may be 
compared to the Free-Maſons, Gregoneans, and An- 
tigallicans of England. 
Juſt without one of the gates of Florence there is 
A triumphal arch erected on occaſion of the late em- 
peror's making his public entry, when he ſucceeded 
to the dukedom of T uſcany : and here in the ſummer 
evenings the quality reſort to take the air in their 
coaches. Every carriage r and forms a little ſe- 
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parate converſazione. The ladies ſit within, and the 
ciciſbei ſtand on the foot-boards,' on each fide of the 
coach; entertaining them with their diſcourſe. It 


_ would be no unpleaſant inquiry to trace this ſort of 


allantry to its original, and inveſtigate all its pro- 
ry The Italians, having been accuſed of jealouſ 4 
were reſoluved to wipe off the reproach,' and, ſeeking 
to avoid it for the future, have run into the other 
extreme. I know it is generally ſuppoſed that the 
cuſtom of chooſing ciciſbei was calculated to prevent 
the extinction of families, which would otherwiſe 
often happen in | conſequence of marriages founded 
upon intereſt, without any mutual affection in the 
contracting parties. How far this political conſider- 
ation may have weighed againſt the jealous and vin- 
dictive temper of the Italians, I will not pretend to 
judge; but certain it is, every married lady in this 
country has her ciciſbeo, or ſerviente, who attends 
her every where, and on all occaſions; and upon 
whoſe privileges the huſband dares not encroach, 
without incurring the cenfure and ridicule of the 
whole community. | For my part, I would rather be 
condemned for life to the gallies, than exerciſe the 
office of a ciciſbeo, expoſed to the intolerable caprices 
and dangerous reſentment of an Italian virago. I 
pretend not to judge of the national character from 
my own obſervation: but, if the portraits drawn 
Goldoni in his comedies are taken from nature, 


would not heſitate to pronounce. the Italian women 


the moſt haughty, inſolent, capricious, and revenge- 
ful females on the face of the earth. Indeed, their 


reſentments are ſo cruelly implacable, and contain 


luch a mixture of perfidy, that, in my opinion, they 
are very unfit ſubjects for comedy, whoſe province it 
is, rather to ridicule folly than to ſtigmatize ſuch 
atrocious vice. 
Lou have often heard it ſaid, that the purity of 
the Italian is to be found in the /ingua Toſcana, _ 
R 2 c h 
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bocca Romana. Certain it is, the pronunciation of the 
Tuſcans is diſagreeably guttural: the letters C and G 
ow. 7. erf u with an aſpiration, which hurts the 
ear of an Engliſhman; and is, I think, rather rougher 
than that of the X in Spaniſh. It ſounds as if the 
ſpeaker had loſt his palate. I really imagined the firſt 
man I heard ſpeak in Piſa had met with that misfor- 
tune in the courſe of his amours. s. 
One of the greateſt curioſities you meet with in 
Italy is the Improviſatore; ſuch is the name given to 
certain individuals; who have the ſurpriſing talent of 
reciting verſes extempore, on any ſubject you propoſe. 
Mr. Corveſi, my landlord, has a ſon, a Franciſcan 
friar, who is a great genius in this way. When the 
ſubject is given, his brother tunes his violin to ac- 
company him, and he begins to rehearſe in recitative, 
with wonderful fluency and preciſion. Thus he will, 
at à minute's warning, recite two or three hundred 
verſes, well turned and well adapted, and generally 
mingled with an elegant compliment to the company. 
The Italians are ſo fond of poetry, that many of them 
have the beſt part of Arioſto, Taſſo, and Petrarch 
by heart; and theſe are the great ſources from which 
the improviſatori draw their rhimes, cadence, and 
turns of expreſſion. But, leſt you ſhould think there 
is neither rhime nor reaſon in protracting this tedious 
epiſtle, I ſhall conclude it with the old burden of my 
ſong, that Iam always + | | 
Pour affectionate humble Servant. 
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LETTER XXVII. 


| Dear Sir, 294 Nice, February 5, 1765. 
V ou entertaining letter of the fifth of laſt month 

Was a very charitable and a very agreeable do- 
nation: but your ſuſpicion is groundleſs. I aſſure 


you, upon my honour, I have no ſhare whatever in 
any of the diſputes which agitate the public: nor do 
I know any thing of your political tranſactions, ex- 
cept what I caſually ſee in one of your newſpapers, - 


with the peruſal of which I am ſometimes favoured 
by our conſul at Villefranche. You inſiſt upon my 
being more particular in my remarks on what I ſaw 


at Florence, and I ſhall obey the injunction. The 


famous gallery which contains the antiquities, is the 
third ſtory of a noble ſtone edifice, built in the form 


of the Greek II, the upper part fronting the river 


Arno, and one of the legs adjoining to the ducal- 
palace, where the courts of juſtice are held. . As the 
houſe of Medici had for ſome centuries refided in the 


palace of Pitti, ſituated on the other ſide of the river, 


a full mile from theſe tribunals, the architect Vaſari, 
who planned the new edifice, at the ſame time con- 
trived a corridore, or covered paſſage, extending 


from the palace of Pitti along one of the bridges, to 
the gallery of curioſities, through which the grand- 


duke paſſed unſeen, when he was diſpoſed either to 


amuſe himſelf with his antiquities, or to aſſiſt at his 
courts of judicature : but there is nothing very ex- 


traordinary either in the contrivance or execution of 


this corridore. 4 

If I reſided in Florence, I would give ſomething ex- 
traordinary for permiſſion to walk every day in the 
gallery, which I ſhould much prefer to the Lyczum, 
the groves of Academus, or any porch or philoſo- 
phical alley in Athens or in Rome. Here, by + 
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the ſtatues and buſts ranged on each ſide, I ſhould 
become acquainted with the faces of all the remark- 
able perſonages, male and female, of antiquity, and 
even be able to trace their different characters from 
the expreſſion of their features. This collection is a 
moſt excellent commentary upon the Roman hiſto- 
rians, particularly Suetonius and Dion Caſſius, There 
was one circumſtance that ſtruck me in viewing the 
buſts of Caracalla, both here and in the Capitol at 
Rome; that was a certain ferocity in the eyes, which 
ſeemed to contradict the ſweetneſs of the other fea- 
tures, and remarkably juſtified the epithet Caracuyl, 
by which he was diſtinguiſhed by the ancient inhabit- 
ants of North-Britain. In the language of the High- 
landers caracuyl ſignifies cruel eye, as we are given to 
underſtand by the ingenious editor of Fingal, who 
ſeems to think that Caracalla is no other than the 
Celtic word, adapted to the pronunciation of the 
Romans : but the truth is, Caracalla was the name 
of a Gauliſh veſtment which this prince affected to 
wear; and hence he derived that ſurname. The 
Caracuyl of the Britons is the ſame as the #roJpa iduv 
of the Greeks, which Homer has ſo often applied to 
his Scolding Heroes. I like the Bacchanalian chiefly 
for the fine drapery, The wind, occaſioned by her 
motion, ſeems to have ſwelled and raiſed it from the 
parts of the body which it covers. There is another 
gay Bacchanalian, in the attitude of dancing, crowned 
with ivy, holding in her right hand a bunch of grapes, 
and in her left the thyrſus. The head of the cele- 
. brated Flora is very beautiful : the groupe of Cupid 
and Pſyche, however, did not give me all the plea. 
ſure I expected from it. | 


- - 


J Li 


Of all the marbles that appear in the open gallery 
the following are thoſe I moſt admire. Leda with 
the Swan ; as for Jupiter, in this transformation, he 
has much the appearance of a gooſe. I have not ſeen 
an thing tamer: but the ſculptor has admirably m—_ 
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his art in repreſenting Leda's hand partly hid among 


the feathers, which are ſo lightly touched off, that 


the very ſhape of the fingers are ſeen underneath, 


The ſtatue of a youth, ſuppoſed to be Ganymede, is 


compared by the connoiſſeurs to the celebrated Venus, 
and, as far as I can judge, not without reaſon: it is, 
however, rather agreeable than ſtriking, and will 
_ pleaſe a connoiſſeur much more than a common ſpec- 
tator. I know not whether it is my regard to the fa- 
culty that enhances the value of the noted Æſculapius, 


who appears with a venerable beard of delicate wor- 


manſhip. He is larger than the life, clothed in a 
magnificent pallium, his left arm reſting on a knotted 
ſtaff, round which the ſnake is twined, according to 
Ovid ; en a | 


Hunc modo ferpentem baculum qui nexibus ambit 


Perſpice | 


He has in his hand the fa/tia herbarum, and the cre- 
pidæ on his feet. There is a wild-boar repreſented 
lying on one fide, which I admire as a maſter- piece. 
The ſavageneſs of his appearance is finely contraſted 
with the eaſe and indolence of the attitude. Were I 
to meet with a living boar lying with the ſame expreſ- 
ſion, I ſhould be tempted to ſtroke his briſtles. Here 
is an elegant buſt of Antinous, the favourite of Adrian; 
and a beautiful head of Alexander the Great, turned 
on one ſide, with an expreſſion of languiſhment and 
anxiety in his countenance. The virtuoſi are not 
agreed about the circumſtance in which he is repre- 
ſented ; whether fainting with the loſs of blood which 
he ſuffered in his adventure at Oxydrace; or lan- 
guiſhing with the fever contracted by bathing in the 
Cydnus ; or, finally, complaining to his father Jove, 
that there were no other worlds for him to conquer. 
The kneeling of Narciſſus is a ſtriking figure, and the 
expreſſion admirable. The two Bacchi are perfectly 


R 4 well 
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well executed; but (to my ſhame be it ſpoken) 1 
prefer to the antique that which is the work of Michael 
Angelo Buonaroti, concerning which the ſtory is told 
which you well know. The artiſt, having been blamed 

by ſome pretended connoifſeurs for not imitating the 
manner of the ancients, is ſaid to have privately 

| finiſhed this Bacchus, and buried it, after having 
broke off an arm, which he kept as a voucher, The 
ſtatue, being dug up by accident, was allowed, by the 
beſt judges, to be a perfect antique; upon which 
Buonaroti produced the arm, and claimed his own 
work.  Signior Bianchi, the keeper of this muſeum, 
looks upon this as a fable; but owns that Vaſari tells 
ſuch another of a child cut in marble by the ſame 
artiſt, which being carried to Rome, and kept for 
ſome time under grouud, was dug up as an antique, 
and fold for a great deal of money. I was likewiſe 
attracted by the Morpheus in touchſtone, which is 
deſcribed by Addiſon, who, by the bye, notwithſtand- 
ing all his taſte, has been convicted by Bianchi of 

ſeveral groſs blunders in his account of this gallery. 
With reſpect to the famous Venus Pontia, com- 
monly called de Medicis, which was found at Tivoli, 
and 1s kept in a ſeparate apartment called the Tribuna, 
I believe I ought to be entirely ſilent, or at leaſt con- 
ceal my real ſentiments, which will otherwiſe appear 
py abſurd and preſumptuous, It muſt be want 
of taſte that prevents my feeling that enthuſiaſtic ad- 
miration with which others are inſpired at ſight of 
this ſtatue : a ſtatue which in reputation equals that 
of Cupid by Praxiteles, which brought ſuch a con- 
courſe of ſtrangers of old to the little town of Theſpiæ. 
I cannot help thinking that there is no beauty in the 
features of Venus; and that the attitude is awkward 
and out of character. It is a bad plea to urge that 
the ancients and we differ in the ideas of beauty : 
we know the contrary from their medals, buſts, and 
3 | | 95 hiſtorians. 
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hiſtorians. Without all doubt the limbs and propor- 
tions of this ſtatue are elegantly formed and accu- 
rately deſigned, according to the niceſt rules of ſym- 
metry and proportion; and the back parts eſpecially 
are executed ſo happily, as to excite the admiration 

of the moſt indifferent ſpectator. One cannot. help 
thinking it is the very Venus of Cnidos by Praxiteles, 

which Lucian deſcribes: 5 Hercle quanta dorſi con- 
cinnitas ! ut exuberantes lumbi amplexantes manus 
implent ! quam ſcite circumductæ clunium pulpæ in 
ſe rotundantur, neque tenues nimis ipfis oſſibus ad- 
ſtrictæ, neque in immenſam effuſæ Pinguedinem!“ 
That the ſtatue thus deſcribed was not the Venus de 
Medicis, would appear from the Greek inſcription on 
the baſe, KAEOMENHE AIIOAAOAOPOY A®@HNAIOE 

EIINEZEN. Cleomenes filius Appollodori fecit; did we 
not know that this inſcription is counted ſpurious, 
and that inſtead of ENNEZEN, it ſhould be ENOIHEE. 
This, however, is but a frivolous objection, as we 
have ſeen many inſcriptions undoubtedly antique, in 
which the orthography 1s falſe, either from the igno- 
rance or careleſſneſs of the ſculptor. Others ſuppoſe, 
not without reaſon, that this ſtatue is a repreſentation 
of the famous Phryne, the courteſan of Athens, who, 
at the celebration of the Eleuſinian games, exhibited 
herſelf coming out of the bath, naked, to the eyes of 
the whole Athenian people. I was much pleaſed with 
the dancing fawn ; and {till better with the Lotti, or 
wreſtlers, the attitudes of which are beautifully con- 

trived, to ſnev/ the different turns of the limbs, and 

the ſwelling of the muſcles: but what pleaſed me 
beſt of all the ſtatues in the Tribuna was the Arro- 
tino, commonly called the Whetter, and generally 
ſuppoſed to repreſent a ſlave, who, in the act of whet- 
ting a knife, overhears the conſpiracy of Catiline. 
You know he 1s repreſented on one knee; and cer- 
tain it is, I never ſaw ſuch an expreſſion of anxious 
attention as appears in his countenance. But it is not 
; 3 1 mingled 
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mingled with any marks of ſurpriſe, ſuch as could 
not fail to lay hold on a man who overhears by acci- 
dent a conſpiracy againſt the ſtate. The marquis de 
Maffei has juſtly obſerved that Salluſt, in his very cir- 
cumſtantial detail of that conſpiracy, makes no men- 
tion of any ſuch diſcovery. Neither does it appear 
that the figure is in the act of 'whetting, the ſtone 


which he holds in one hand being rough and unequal, 


no ways reſembling a whetſtone. Others allege it 
repreſents Milico, the freedman of Scævinus, who 
_ conſpired againſt the life of Nero, and gave his po- 
niard to be whetted to Milico, who preſented it to the 
* emperor, with an account of the conſpiracy : but the 
attitude and expreſſion will by no means admit of this 
interpretation. Signore Bianchi, who is himſelf a 
learned and judicious antiquarian, thinks the ſtatue 
repreſents the augur Attius Navius, who cut a ſtone 
with a knife, at the command of Tarquinius Priſcus, 
This conjecture ſeems to be confirmed by a medallion 
of Antoninus Pius, inferted by Vaillant among his 
Numiſmata Preſtantiora, on which is delineated nearly 
ſuch a figure as this in queſtion, with the following 
legend: © Attius Navius genuflexus ante Tarquinium 
Priſcum cotem cultro diſcidit.” He owns indeed that 
in the ſtatue the augur is not diſtinguiſhed either by 
his habit or emblems; and he might have added, 
neither is the ſtone a cotes. For my own part, I 
think neither of theſe three opinions is ſatisfactory, 
though the laſt is very ingenious, Perhaps the figure 
alludes to a private incident, which never was recorded 
in any hiſtory. Among the great number of pictures 
in this Tribuna, I was moſt charmed with the Venus 
by Titian, which has a ſweetneſs of expreſſion and 
tenderneſs of colouring not to be deſcribed. In this 
apartment they reckon three hundred pieces, the 
greateſt part by the beſt maſters, particularly by Ra- 
phael, in the three manners by which he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at different periods of his. life, As for the 
8 | celebrated 
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celebrated ſtatue of the hermaphrodite, which we find 
in another room, I give the ſculptor credit for his in- 
genuity in mingling the ſexes in the compoſition; 
but it is, at beſt, no other than a monſter in nature, 
which I never had any pleaſure in viewing: nor, in- 


deed, do I think there was much talent required in 


repreſenting a figure with the head and breaſts of a 
woman, and all the other parts of the body maſcu- 


line. There is ſuch a profuſion of curioſities in this 


celebrated muſeum ; ſtatues, buſts, pictures, medals; 
tables inlaid in the way of marquetry, cabinets adorned 
with precious ſtones, jewels of all ſorts, mathematical 
inſtruments, ancient arms, and military machines, 


that the imagination is bewildered ; and a ſtranger of 
a viſionary turn would be apt to fancy himſelf in a 


palace of the fairies, raiſed and adorned by the power 
of inchantment. „ 1 | 
In one of the detached apartments I ſaw the ante- 


pendium of the altar, defigned for the famous chapel 


of St. Lorenzo, It is a curious piece of architecture, 
inlaid with coloured marble and- precious ſtones, ſo 
as to repreſent an infinite variety of natural objeQs. 
It is adorned with ſome cryſtal pillars, with capitals 
of beaten gold. The ſecond ſtory of the building is 
occupied by a great number of artiſts employed in 
this very curious work of marquetry, repreſenting 
figures with. gems and different kinds of coloured 
marble, for the uſe of the emperor. The Italians 
call it pietre commeſſe, a ſort of inlaying with ſtones, 


analogous to the fineering of cabinets in wood. It is 


peculiar to Florence, and ſeems to be ſtill more cu- 
rious than the Moſaic work, which the Romans have 
brought to great perfection. 

The cathedral of Florence is a great Gothic build- 


ing, incruſted on the outſide with marble ; it is re- 
markable for nothing but its cupola, which is ſaid to 


have been copied by the architect of St. Peter's at 
Rome, and for its ſize, which is much greater _ 
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that of any other church in Chriſtendom. The bap- 
tiſtery, which ſtands by it, was an ancient temple, 
faid to be dedicated to Mars. There are ſome good 
ſtatues of marble within ; and one or two of bronze 
on the outſide of the doors ; but it is chiefly celebrated 
for the emboſſed work of its braſs gates, by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, which Buonaroti uſed to ſay deſerved to 
be made the gates of Paradiſe. I viewed them with 
pleaſure: but ſtill I retained a greater veneration for 
thoſe of Piſa, which I had firſt admired : a preference 
which either ariſes -from want of taſte, or from the 
charm of novelty, by which the former were recom- 
mended to my attention. Thoſe who would have a 
particular detail of every thing worth ſeeing at Flo- 
rence, comprehending churches, libraries, palaces, 
tombs, ſtatues, pictures, fountains, bridges, &c. may 
conſult Keyſler, who is ſo laboriouſly circumſtantial 
in his deſcriptions, that I never could peruſe them 
without ſuffering the headach, and recollecting the 
old obſervation, 'That the German genius lies more 
in the back than in the brain. | 
I I was much diſappointed in the chapel of St. Lo- 
renzo. Notwithſtanding the great profuſion of gra- 
nite, porphyry, jaſper, yerde antico, lapis-lazuli, and 
other precious ſtones, repreſenting figures in the way 
of marquetry, I think the whole — a gloomy effect. 
Theſe pietre commeſſe are better calculated for cabinets, 
than for ornaments to great buildings, which ought 
to be large maſſes proportioned to the greatneſs of the 
edifice. The compartments are ſo ſmall, that they 
produce no effect in giving the firſt impreſſion when 
one enters the place; except to give an air of little- 
neſs to the whole, juſt as if a grand faloon was co- 
yered with pictures painted in miniature. If they 
have as little regard to proportion and perſpective 
when they paint the dome, which is not yet finiſhed, 
this chapel will, in my opinion, remain a monument 
ol ill taſte and extravagance, ot bas big 


The 
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The court of the palace of Pitti is formed by three 
ſides of an elegant ſquare, with arcades all round, 
like the palace of Holyrood-houſe at Edinburgh; and 
the ruſtic work, which conſtitutes the lower part of 
the building, 12 it an air of ſtrength and magni- 
ficence. In this court there is a fine fountain, in 
which the water trickles down from above; and 
here is alſo an admirable antique ſtatue of Her- 


cules, inſcribed AT ZIinnor ETON, the work of 
Lyſippus. | | 


The apartments of this palace are generally ſmall, 


and many of them dark. Among the paintings, the 
moſt remarkable is the Madonna de la Seggiola, by 
Raphael, counted one of the beſt-coloured pieces of 
that great maſter. If I was allowed to find fault with 
the performance, I ſhould pronounce it defective in 
_ dignity and ſentiment. It is the expreſſion of a pea- 
ſant rather than of the mother of God. She exhibits 
the fondneſs and joy of a young woman towards her 
firſt-born fon, without that rapture of ' admiration 
which we expect to find in the Virgin Mary, while 
ſhe contemplates, in the fruit of her own womb, the 
Saviour of mankind. In other reſpe&s it is a fine 
figure, gay, agreeable, and even expreſſive of mater- 
nal tenderneſs ; and the bambino is extremely beauti- 
ful. There was an Engliſh painter employed in copy- 
ing this picture, and what he had done was executed 
with great ſucceſs. I am one of thoſe who think it 
very poſlible to imitate the beſt pieces in ſuch a man- 
ner, that even the connoiſſeurs ſhall not be able to 
diſtinguiſh the original from the copy. After all, I 
do not ſet up for a judge in theſe matters, and very 
likely I may incur the ridicule of the virtuoſi for the 
remarks I have made: but I am uſed to ſpeak my 
mind freely on all ſubjeQs that fall under the cogni- 
zance of my ſenſes; though I muſt as freely own, 
there is ſomething more than common ſenſe required 
| _- ta 
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to-diſcoyer and diſtinguiſh the more delicate beauties 
of painting. I can ſafely ſay, however, that vithout 
_ 92 at oy Fam very fincerely, - | 

| \ Voun e F hunble 3 Servant. 


+2317 7 905 
40 en Er c 


Dear Sir. Nice, 2 20, ol 
Arnd ſeen all the curiofities of Florence, and 
hired a good travelling coach for ſeven weeks, at 
the price of ſeven zequines, ſomething leſs than three 
guineas and a half, e ſet. out poſt for Rome, by 


the way of Sienna, where we lay the firſt night. The 


country through which we paſſed is mountainous but 
agreeable. Of Sienna I can ſay nothing from m 7 
on ohſervation, but that we were ſaditkeren 

lodged in a houſe that ſtunk like a privy, and fared 
wretchedly at ſupper. The city is large and well 
built; the inhabitants , pique themſelves upon their 


politeneſs, and the purity, of their dialect. Certain it 


is, ſome {ſtrangers reſide i in this place on purpoſe to 
learn the beſt pronunciation of the Italian tongue. 
The Moſaic pavement of their duomo, or cathedral, 


has been much admired; as well as the pad Big of 
 Aneas Sylvius, afterwards pope Pius II. painte 


the walls of the library, partly by Pietro Perugino, 
and partly by his pupil Raphael D' Urbino. 

Next day at Buon Convento, where the emperor 
Henry VII. was poiſoned by a friar with the ſacra- 
mental wafer, I refuſed to give money to the hoſtler, 
who in revenge put two young unbroke ſtone-horſes 
in the traces next to the coach, which became ſo un- 
ruly, that before we had gone a quarter of a mile, 
they and the poſtillion were rolling in the duſt. , In 
this ſituation they made ſuch efforts to diſengage 

them- 
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themſelves, . and kicked with ſuch violence, that I 
imagined the carriage and all our trunks would have 
been beaten in pieces. We leaped out of the coach, 
however, without ſuſtaining any perſonal damage, 
except the fright; nor was any hurt done to the 
vehicle. But the horſes were terribly bruiſed, and 
almoſt ſtrangled, before they could be diſengaged. 
Exaſperated at the villany of the hoſtler, I reſolved 
to make a complaint to the magiſtrate of the place, 
who is called ziale. I found him wrapped in an 
old, greaſy, ragged, great - coat, ſitting in a wretched 
apartment, without either glaſs, paper, or boards in 


the windows; and there was no ſort of furniture but 


a couple of broken chairs, and a miſerable truckle- 
bed. He looked pale, meagre, and haggard, and 
had more the air of a half. ſtarved priſoner than of a 
magiſtrate. Having heard my complaint, he came 
forth into a kind of outward room or belfry, and 
rung a great bell with his own hand. In conſequence 
of this ſignal, the poſt-maſter came up ſtairs, and I 
ſuppoſe he was the firſt man in the place, for the 
ufiziale {ſtood before him cap-in-hand, and with great 
marks of humble reſpect repeated the complaint I had 
made. This man aſſured me, with an air of con- 
ſcious importance, that he himſelf had ordered the 
hoſtler to ſupply me with thoſe very horſes, which 
were the beſt in his ſtable; and that the misfortune 
which happened was owing to the miſconduct of the 
fore- poſtillion, who did not keep the fore horſes to a 


proper ſpeed proportioned to the mettle of the other 


two. As he took the affair upon himſelf, and 1 
perceived had an aſcendancy over the magiſtrate, I 
contented myſelf with ſaying, I was certain the two 
horſes had been put to the coach on purpoſe, either 
to hurt or frighten us; and that ſince I could not 
have juſtice here, I would make a formal complaint to 
the Britiſh miniſter at Florence. In paſſing through 
the ſtreet to the coach, which was by this time — 
a NLINC 
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niſhed with freſh horſes, I met the hoſtler, and would 
have eaned him heartily; but perceiving my intention, 
he took to his heels and vaniſhed. Of all the people 
J have ever ſeen, the hoſtlers, poſtillions, and other 
fellows bers about the poſt-houſes in Italy, are 


the moſt greedy, impertinent, and provoking. — 2 


are thoſe travellers who have phlegm enough to 
regard their inſolence and importunity: for this is not 
ſo difagreeable as their revenge is dangerous. An 


Engliſh gentleman at Florence told me, that one of 
thole fellows, whom he had ſtruck for his impertinence, 


flew at him with a long knife, and he could hardl 
keep him at ſword's — All of them wear fuel 
knives, and are very apt to uſe them on the ſlighteſt 
provocation. But their open attacks are not ſo for- 
midable as their premeditated ſchemes of revenge; 
in proſecution of i pov the Italians are equally 


i treacherous and cruel. 


This night we paſſed at a labs called "REY 
a village and fort, ſituated on the top of a very high 


mountain. The inn ſtands ſtill lower than the town. 
It was built at the expence of the laſt grand-duke of 


Tuſcany ; is very large, very cold, and uncomtort- 
able. One would imagine it was contrived for cool- 
neſs, though ſituated fo high, that even in the midſt 
of ſummer, a traveller would be glad to have a fire in 
his chamber. But few or none of them' have fire- 
places, and there is not a bed with curtains or teſter 


in the hovſe. All the adjacent country is naked and 
barren. On the third day we entered the pope's ter- 


ritories, ſome parts of which are delightful. Having 
paſſed Aqua-Pendente, a beggarly town, ſituated on 
the top of a rock, from whence there is a romantic 
caſcade of water, which gives it the name, we travel- 
led along the ſide of the lake Bolſena, a beautiful 
piece of water about thirty miles in circuit, with two 
Hands in the nnddle, the banks covered with noble 
plantations of oak and cypreſs, The town of Bolſena 

ſtanding 
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ſtanding near the ruins of the ancient Volſinium, 
which was the birth-place of Sejanus, is a paltry vil 
lage; and Montefiaſcone, famous for its wine, is a 


poor decayed town in this neighbourhood, ſituated | 


on the ſide of a hill, which, according to the author 
of the Grand Tour, the only directory I had along 
with me, is ſuppoſed to be the Soracte of the ancients: 
If we may believe Horace, SoraQte was viſible from 
Rome; for, in his ninth ode, addreſſed to Thaliars 


* 


chus, he ſays, ö . 


Videt, ut alta ſtet nive candidum 
Soracte 0 


but in order to ſee Montefiaſcone his eyefight mult 
have penetrated through the Mons Cyminus, at the 
foot of which ſtands the city of Viterbo. Pliny tells 
us that Soracte was not far from Rome, haud procul 


ab urbe Roma; but Montefiaſcone is fifty miles from 


this city. And Deſprez, in his notes upon Horace, 
ſays it is now called Monte S. Oreſte. Addiſon tells 
us he paſſed by it in the Campania. I could not 
without indignation refle& upon the bigotry of Ma- 
thilda, who gave this fine countty to the ſee of Rome, 
under the 5 

known to proſper. 

About half-way between Montefiaſcone and Viterbo, 
one of our fore-wheels flew off, together with a large 


ſplinter of the axle- tree: and if one of the poſtillions 
had not by great accident been a remarkably ingeni- 


ous fellow, we ſhould have been put to the greateſt 
inconvenience, as there was no town, or even houſe, 
within ſeveral miles. I mention this circumſtance 
by way of warning to other travellers, that they 
may provide themſelves with a hammer and nails, 
a ſpare iron- pin or two, a large knife, and bladder 
of greaſe, to be uſed occaſionally in cafe of ſuch 


misfortune. 
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The mountain of Viterbo is covered with beautiful 
plantations and villas belonging to the Roman nobility, 
who come hither to make the villegiatura in ſummer. 
Of the city of Viterbo I ſhall ſay nothing, but that it 


is the capital of that country which Mathilda gave to 


the Roman ſee. The place is well-built, adorned 
with public fountains, and a great number of churches 


and convents; yet far from being populous, the 
whole number of inhabitants not exceeding fifteen 


thouſand. The poſt- houſe i is one of the worſt inns I 
ever entered. 

After having paſſed this mountain, the Cyminus 
of the ancients, we ſkirted part of the lake, which is 


now called de Vico, and whoſe banks afford the moſt 


agreeable rural proſpects of hill and vale, wood, 
glade and water, ſhade and ſunſhine. A few other 
very inconſiderable places we paſſed, and deſcended 
into the Campania of Rome, which is almoſt a deſert. 
The view of this country, in its preſent ſituation, can- | 
not but produce emotions of pity and indignation in 


the mind of every perſon who retains any idea of its 


ancient cultivation and fertility. It is nothing but a 
naked withered down, deſolate and dreary, almoſt 
without incloſure, corn-field, hedge, tree, ſhrub, 
houſe, hut, or habitation ; exhibiting here and there 
the ruins of an ancient caſtellum, tomb, or temple, 
and in ſome places the remains. of a Roman via. 1 
heard much of theſe ancient works, and was greatly 
diſappointed when I ſaw them. The Via Caſſia or 
Cymina is paved with broad, ſolid flint-ſtones, which 
muſt have greatly incommoded the feet of horſes that 
travelled upon it, as well as endangered the lives of 
the riders, from the ſlipperineſs of the pavement : 
beſides, it is ſo narrow that two modern carriages 


could not paſs one another upon it, without the moſt 


imminent hazard of being overturned. I am till of 
opinion that we excel the ancient Romans in under- 
ſtanding the conveniencies of life. 

The 


* 
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The Grand Tour ſays, that within four miles of 


Rome you ſee a tomb on the road - ſide, ſaid to be 


that of Nero, with ſculpture in baſſo relievo at both 


ends. I did fee ſuch a thing more like a common 


grave- ſtone than the tomb of an emperor. But we 


are informed by Suetonius, that the dead body of 
Nero, who ſlew himſelf at the villa of his freedman, 
was by the care of his two nurſes and his concubine 
Atta removed to the ſepulchre of the Gens Domitia, 
immediately within the Porta del Popolo, on your left 
hand as you enter Rome, preciſely on the ſpot where 
now ſtands the church of S. Maria del Popolo. His 


tomb was even diſtinguiſned by an epitaph, which 
has been preſerved by Gruterus. Giacomo Alberici 
tells us very gravely in his Hiſtory of the Church, 
that a great number of devils, who guarded the bones 
of this wicked emperor, took poſſeſſion, in the ſhape 


of black ravens, of a walnut-tree which grew upon 


the ſpot; from whence they inſulted every paſſenger, 
until pope Paſchal II., in conſequence of a ſolemn faſt 
and a revelation, went thither in proceſſion with his 
court and cardinals, cut down the tree, burned it to 
aſhes, which, with the bones of Nero, were thrown 
into the Tiber: then he conſecrated an altar on the 


place, where afterwards the church was built. You 


may gueſs what I felt at firſt ſight of the city of 
Rome, which, notwithſtanding all the calamities it 
has undergone, ſtill maintains an auguſt and im- 
perial appearance. It ſtands on the farther fide of 
the Tiber, which we croſſed at the Ponte Molle, for- 
merly called Pons Milvius, about two miles from the 
gate by which we entered. This bridge was built by 
Amilius Cenſor, whoſe name it originally bore. It 
was the road by which ſo many heroes returned with 
conqueſt to their country; by which ſo many kings 
were led captive to Rome; and by which the ambaſ- 
ſadors of ſo many kingdoms and ſtates approached 

the ſeat of empire, to deprecate the wrath, to oor 
| 82 | tne 
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the friendſhip, or ſue for the protection of the Roman 
people. It is likewiſe famous for the defeat and death 
of Maxentius, who was here overcome by Conſtantine 
the Great. The ſpace between the bridge and Porta 
del Popolo, on the right hand, which is now taken 
up with gardens and villas, was part of the ancient 
Campus Martius, where the comitiæ were held; and 
where the Roman people inured themſelves to all 
manner of exerciſes: it was adorned with porticos, 
temples, theatres, baths, circi, baſilicee, obeliſks, co- 
lumns, ſtatues, and groves. Authors differ in their 
opinions about the extent of it; but as they all agree 
that it contained the Pantheon, the Circus Agonis, 
now the Piazza Navona, the Buſtum and Mauſoleum 
Auguſti, great part of the modern city muſt be built 
upon the ancient Campus Martius. The highway 
that leads from the bridge to the city is part of the 
Via Flaminia, which extended as far as Rimini; and 
is Well paved, like a modern ſtreet. Nothing of the 
ancient bridge remains but the piles; nor is there 
| any thing in the ſtructure of this or of the other five 
| Roman bridges over the Tiber that deſerves attention. 
I have not ſeen any bridge in France or Italy com- 
parable to that of Weſtminſter, either in beauty, 
FF | magnificence, or ſolidity; and when the bridge at 
Black-Friars is finiſhed, it will be ſuch a monument 
of architeQure as all the world cannot parallel. As 
for the Tiber, it is, in compariſon with the Thames, 
g no more than an inconſiderable ſtream, foul, deep, 
| | and rapid; navigable by ſmall boats, barks, and 
lighters; and, for the convemency of loading and 
unloading them, there is a handſome quay by the 
new cuſtom-houſe, at the Porto di Ripetta, provided 
with ſtairs on each ſide, and adorned with an elegant 
fountain, that yields abundance of excellent water. 
Me are told that the bed of this river has been 
conſiderably raiſed by the rubbiſh of old Rome, and 
this 1s the-reaſon uſually given for its being ſo apt to | 
overflow 
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: overflow its banks. A citizen of Rome told me, that 
g a friend of his, lately digging to lay the foundation of 
. a new houſe in the lower part of the city, near the i 
q bank of the river, diſcovered the pavement of an an- j 
. cient ſtreet at the depth of thirty-nine feet from the 1 
1 preſent ſurface of the earth : he therefore concluded . 
1 that modern Rome is near forty feet higher in this i 
place than the ſite of the ancient city, and that the ? 
4 bed of the river is raiſed in proportion; but this is 
* altogether incredible. Had the bed of the Tiber 5 
* been anciently forty feet lower at Rome than it is at 1 
| preſent, there muſt have been a fall or cataract in it þ 
4 immediately above this tract, as it is not pretended k 
+ that the bed of it is raiſed in any part above the city; g 
otherwiſe ſuch an elevation would have obſtructed its 3 
J courſe, and then it would have overflowed the whole 1 
4 Campania. There is nothing extraordinary in its ' 
> | preſent overflowings: they frequently happened of 7 
> A old, and did great miſchief to the ancient city. Ap- q 
« plan, Dio, and other hiſtorians, deſcribe an inunda- 1 
9 tion of the Tiber immediately after the death of Julius 
Cefar, which inundation was occaſioned by the ſud- { 
: den melting of a great quantity of ſnow which had ! 
6 : fallen upon the Appenines. This calamity is recorded fl 
: by Horace in his ode to Auguſtus ; | 
* | Vidimus flavum Tiberim retortis [ 
55 5 Littore Htruſco violenter undis, i} 
I - | dre dejedtum monumenta regis, : 
d 1 Templaque Veſts : bi 
& | Jliæ dum ſe nimium querentt, | 
ie | Jacfat ultorem; vagus et fimfird 
d | | Labitur ripd, Jove non probante 
It 7  Uxorius Ammis, 
* Livy expreſsly ſays, © ita abundavit Tiberis, ut 
q Ludi Apollinares, circo inundato, extra portam Gollinam 
0 ad dem Erycine Veneris parati ſint.“ — To this cuſtom 
5 of transferring the Ludi Apollinares to another place 


83 where 
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where the Tyber had overflowed the Circus A aim, 
Ond alludes 1 in His! Faſt: : 


Allera gramineo ectabis equiria campo 
Quem Tiberis curvis in latus urget aquis. 
Qui tamen ejeFta fi i Forte tenebitur unda, 
* Aer puluerulentus equos. 


The Porta del Popolo, (formerly Flaminia,) by 
which we entered Rome, is an elegant piece of archi- 
tecture, adorned with marble columns and ſtatues, 
and executed after the deſign of Buonaroti. Within- 
fide you find yourſelf in a noble piazza, from whence 
three of the principal ſtreets of Rome are detached. 
It is adorned with the famous Egyptian obeliſk, 
brought hither from the Circus Maximus, and ſet yp 
by the architect Dominico Fontana, in the pontificate 
of Sixtus V. Here is likewiſe: a beautiful fountain 


deſigned by the ſame artiſt ; and at the beginning of 


the two principal ſtreets are two very elegant churches 


| fronting each other. Such an auguſt entrance can- 


not fail to impreſs the ſtranger with a ſublime idea of 
this venerable city. 

Having given our names at the gate, we repaired 
to the dogana, or euſtom-houſe, where our trunks 
and carriage were ſearched; and here we were ſur- 
rounded by a number of ſervitori de piazza, offering 
their ſervices with the moſt diſagreeable importunity. 
Though I told them ſeveral times I had no occaſion 


for any, three of them took poſſeſſion of the coach, 


one mounting before and two of them behind ; and | 
thus we proceeded to the Piazza d'Eſpagna, where the 
perſon lived to whoſe houſe I was directed. Strangers 
that come to Rome ſeldom put up at public 1 inns, but 
go direQly to lodging-houſes, of which there is great 
plenty in this quarter. The Piazza dEſpagna i is open, 
airy, and pleaſantly ſituated in a high part of the city 
inunediately under the Colla Pinciana, and * 
Wit 
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with two fine fountains. Here moſt of the Engliſh 
_ reſide: the apartments are generally commodious and 


well furniſhed ; and the lodgers are well ſupplied 
with proviſions and all neceſſaries of life. But. if T1 
ſtudied ceconomy, I would chooſe another part of the 
ton than the Piazza d*'Eſpagna, which is, beſides, 
at a great diſtance from the antiquities. For a decent 
firſt floor and two bed-chambers on the ſecond, I paid 
no more than a ſcudo (five ſhillings) per day. Our 
table was plentifully furniſhed by the landlord for two 
and thirty pauls, being equal to ſixteen ſhillings. I 
hired a town-coach at the rate of fourteen __ or 
ſeven ſhillings a day; and a ſervitore di piazza for 
three pauls, or eighteen pence. The coachman has 
alſo an allowance of two pauls a day. The proviſions 


at Rome are reaſonable and good, eſpecially the vi- 


tella mongana, which is the moſt delicate veal I ever 
taſted, but very dear, being ſold for two pauls, or a 
ſhilling, the pound. Here are the rich wines'of Monte- 
pulciano, Montefiaſcone, and Monte di Dragone; 
but what we commonly drink at meals is that of 
Orvieto, a ſmall white wine of an agreeable flavour. 


Strangers are generally adviſed to employ an anti- 


quarian to inſtruct them in all t e, curioſities of Rome; 
and this is a neceſſary expence, When a perſon wants 
to become a connoifleur in painting, ſtatuary, and 
architecture. For my owr. part I had no ſuch ambi- 
tion. I longed to view the remains of antiquity by 


which this metropolis is diſtinguiſhed, and to con- 


template the originals of many pictures and ſtatues 


which I had admired in prints and deſcriptions. I 
therefore choſe a ſervant, who was recommended to 


me as a ſober intelligent fellow, acquainted with theſe 
matters: at the ſame time I furniſhed myſelf with 


maps and plans of ancient and modern Rome, toge- 
ther with the little manual called [tinerario iſtruttivo 


per retrovaire-con facilita tutte le magnificenze di Roma 


di alcune citta*, e caſtelli ſuburbani. But I found 
84 8 ſtil} 
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ſtill more ſatisfaction in peruſing the book in three 
volumes, intitled Roma: antica, e moderna, which con- 
tains a deſcription of every thing remarkable in and 
about the city, illuſtrated with a great number of 
copper · plates, and many curious hiſtorical annotations. 
This directory coſt me a zequine; but a hundred 
zequines will not purchaſe all the books and prints 
which have been publiſhed at Rome on theſe ſubjects. 
Of theſe the moſt celebrated are the plates of Piraneſi, 
who is not only an ingenious architect and engraver, 
but. alſo a learned antiquarian; though he is apt to 
run riot in his conjectures, and, with regard to the arts 
of ancient Rome, has broached ſome doctrines which 
he will find it very difficult to maintain. Our young 


gentlemen who go to Rome will do well to be upon their 


comp againſt a ſet of ſharpers, (ſome of them of our 
wn country,) who deal in pictures and antiques, and 


very often impoſe upon the uninformed ſtranger, by 
ſelling him traſh, as the productions of the moſt cele- 


brated artiſts. The Engliſh are more than any other 
foreigners expoſed to this impoſition: they are ſup- 
poſed to have more money to throw away, and there - 
fore a greater number of ſnares are laid for them. 
This opinion of theiꝝ ſuperior wealth they take a pride 
in confirming, by Iawnching out into all manner of 
unneceſſary expence: but, what is ſtill more danger- 


' ons, the moment they ſer foot in Italy they are ſeized 


with the ambition of becoming connoiſſeurs in paint- 
ing, muſic, ſtatuary, and architecture; and the ad- 
venturers of this country do not fail to flatter this 


wWeakneſs for their own advantage. I have ſeen in 


different parts of Italy a number of raw boys, whom 
Britain ſeemed to have poured forth on purpoſe to 
bring her national character into contempt; ignorant, 
petulant, raſh, and profligate, without any knowledge 
or experience of their own, without any director to 
improve their underſtanding or ſuperintend their 
conduct, . One engages. in play with an infamous. 

| | | cameſter, 
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gameſter, and is ſtripped, perhaps, in the very firſt 
partie: another is poxed and pillaged by an anti- 
quated cantatrice: a third is bubbled by a knaviſh 


antiquarian; and a fourth is laid under contribution 


by a dealer in pictures. Some turn fiddlers, and pre- 


tend to compoſe: but all of them talk familiarly of 


the arts, and return fimſhed connoiſſeurs and cox- 
combs to their own country. The moſt remarkable 


phenomenon of this kind which I have ſeen is a boy 


of ſeventy-two, now actually travelling through Italy, 
for improvement, under the auſpices of another boy 
of twenty-two. When you arrive at Rome you re- 
ceive cards from all your country- folks in that city: 
they expect to have the viſit returned next day, when 
they give orders not to be at home; and you never 
ſpeak to one another in the ſequel. This is a refine- 
ment in hoſpitality and politeneſs, which the Engliſh 
have invented by the ſtrength of their own genius, 
without any aſſiſtance either from France, Italy, or 
Lapland. No Engliſhman above the degree of a 
painter or cicerone frequents any coffee-houſe at 
Rome; and as there are no public diverſions except 
in carnival-time, the only chance you have for ſeeing 
your compatriots is either in viſiting the curiofities 
or at a converſazione. The Italians are very ſcrupu- 
lous in admitting foreigners, except thoſe who are 
introduced as people of quality: but if there happens 
to be an Engliſh lady of faſhion at Rome, ſhe gene- 
rally Keeps an aſſembly, to which the Britiſh ſubjects 
reſort. In my next I ſhall communicate, without 
ceremony or affectation, what further remarks I have 
made at Rome, without any pretence, however, to 
the character of a connoifleur, which, without all 
doubt, would fit very awkwardly upon, 


Dear Sir, 
Your Friend and Servant. 
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LETTER: KIK 


bl] Dear Sir, Nice, February 28, 1765. 
N OTHING can be more agreeable to the eyes of a 
ſtranger, eſpecially in the heats of ſummer, 
than the great number of public fountains that ap- 
pear in every part of Rome, embelliſned with all the 


ornaments of ſculpture, and pouring forth prodigious 


quantities of cool delicious water, brought in aque- 
ducts from different lakes, rivers, and ſources, at a 


conſiderable diſtance from the city. Theſe works 


are the remains of the munificence and induſtry of 
the ancient Romans, who were extremely delicate in 
the article of water: but, however, great applauſe is 
alſo due to thoſe beneficent popes who have been at 


the expence of reſtoring and repairing thoſe noble 


channels of health, pleaſure, and convenience. This 
great plenty of water, nevertheleſs, has not induced 
the Romans to be cleanly. Their ſtreets, and even 
their palaces, are diſgraced with filth. The noble 
piazza Navona is adorned with three or four foun- 
tains, one of which is perhaps the moſt magnificent 


that Europe can produce, and all of them diſcharge 


vaſt ſtreams of water: but, notwithſtanding this pro- 
viſion, the piazza is almoſt as dirty as Weſt-Smithfield, 
where the cattle are ſold in London. The corridores, 


arcades, and even ſtaircaſes belonging to their moſt 


elegant palaces, are depoſitories of naſtineſs, and in- 


| deed, in ſummer, ſmell as ſtrong as ſpirit of hartſhorn, 


I have a great notion. that their anceſtors were not 
much more cleanly. If we conſider that the city and 
ſuburbs of Rome, in the reign of Claudius, contained 
about ſeven millions of inhabitants, a number equal 
at leaſt to the ſum total of all the ſouls in England ; 
that great part of ancient Rome was allotted to tem- 
ples, porticos, baſilicæ, theatres, thermæ, circi, n 
| ans 
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and private walks and gardens, where very few, if 


any, of this great number lodged ; that by far the 
greater part of thoſe inhabitants were ſlaves and poor 

ople who did not enjoy the conveniencies of life; 
and that the uſe of linen was ſcarce known; we muſt. 
naturally conclude that they were ſtrangely crowded 
together, and that in general they were a very frowzy 
generation. That they were crowded together ap- 


pears from the height of their houſes, which the poet 
Rutilius compared to towers made for ſcaling heaven. 
In order to remedy this inconvenience, Auguſtus 


Cæſar publiſhed a decree, that for the future no 
houſes ſhould be built above ſeventy feet high, which, 
at a moderate computation, might make fix ſtories. 


But what ſeems to prove, beyond all diſpute, that the 
ancient Romans were dirty creatures, are theſe two 


particulars: Veſpaſian laid a tax upon urine and or- 


dure, on pretence of being at a great expence in 


clearing the ſtreets from ſuch nuiſances; an impoſition 
which amounted to about fourteen pence a year for 
every individual; and when Heliogabalus ordered all 
the cobwebs of the city and ſuburbs to be collected, 
they were found to weigh ten thouſand pounds. This 
was intended as a demonſtration of the great number 


of inhabitants; but it was a proof of their dirt, rather 


than of their populoſity. I might likewiſe add the 
delicate cuſtom of taking vomits at each other's 
houſes, when they were invited to dinner or ſupper, 
that they might prepare their ſtomach for gorman- 
dizing; a beaſtly proof of their naſtineſs as well as 
gluttony. Horace, in his deſcription of the banquet 
of Naſiedenus, ſays, when the canopy under which 


they ſat fell down, it brought along with it as much 


dirt as is raiſed by a hard gale of wind in dry wea- 
ther: i | | | co 


— 2 trahentia pulveris atri, 
Quantum non aquilo Campanis excitat agris.“ 


90 I might 
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1 might obſerve that the ſtreets were often encumbered 
with the putrefying carcaſes of criminals, who had 
been dragged through them by the heels, and preci- 
pitated from the Scalæ Gemoniæ, or Tarpeian rock, 
before they were thrown into the Tiber, which was 
the general receptacle of the cloaca maxima, and all 
the filth of Rome: beſides, the bodies of all thoſe who 


made away with themſelves without ſufficient cauſe, 


of ſuch as were condemned for ſacrilege, or killed by 
thunder, were left unburned and unburied to rot 
above ground. 

1 believe the moderns retain more of the cuſtoms 
of the ancient Romans than is generally imagined, 
When I firſt faw the infants at the enfans trouves in 
Paris, fo ſwathed with bandages that the very ſight 
of them made my eyes water, I little ln that 
the preſcription of the ancients could be pleaded for 
this euſtom, equally ſhocking and abſurd : but in 
the Capitol at Rome I met with the antique ſtatue 
of a child emailloté, exactly in the ſame manner, 


rolled up like an Ægyptian mummy from the feet. 


The circulation of the blood in ſuch a cafe muſt be 
1 on the whole ſurface of the body; and 
_y at liberty but the head, which is the only 
— of the child that ought to be confined. Is it not 
ſurpriſing that common ſenſe ſhould not point out, 
even to the moſt ignorant, that: thoſe accurſed ban- 
dages mult heat the tender infant into a fever ; muſt 
hinder the action of the muſcles, and the play of the 
joints, ſo neceſſary to health and nutrition; and that 
while the refluent blood is obſtructed in 'the veins, 
which run on the ſurface of the body, the arteries, 
which lie deep, without the reach of compreſſion, are 
continually pouring their contents into the head, 
where the blood meets with no reſiſtance? The veſſels 
of the brain are naturally lax, and the very ſutures 
of the ſkull are yet uncloſed. What are = conſe- 
1 of this cruel Twaddling! ? the limbs are the 
| tne 
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the joints grow rickety; the brain is compreſſed, 
and a hydrocephalus, with a great head and ſore eyes, 
enſues; I take this abominable practice to be one great 
cauſe of the bandy legs, diminutive bodies, and large 
heads, ſo frequent in the ſouth of France and in Italy. 
I was no leſs ſurpriſed to find the modern faſhion 
of curling the hair, borrowed in a great —_— 
from the coxcombs and coquettes of antiquity.” T 
ſaw a buſt of Nero in the gallery at Florence, the 
hair repreſented in rows of buckles, like that of a 
French petit-maitre, conformable to the picture drawn 
of him by Suetonius: Circa cultum adeo pudendum, ut 
coman ſemper in gradus formatam peregrinatione achaica, 
etiam pene verticem ſumpſerit. I was very ſorry, how- 
ever, to find that this foppery came from Greece, 
As for Otho, he wore a galericulum, or tour, on 
account of thin hair, propter raritatem capillorum. He 
had no right to imitate the example of Julius Czfar, - 
who concealed his bald head with a wreath of laurel. 
But there is a buſt in the Capitol of Julia Pia, the 
ſecond wife of Septimius Severus, with a moveable 
peruke, dreſſed exactly in the faſhionable mode, with 
this difference, that there is no part of it frizzled 
nor is there any appearance of pomatum and powder. 
Theſe improvements the beau- monde have borrowed 
from the natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Modern Rome does not cover more than one-third 
of the ſpace within the walls; and thoſe parts that 
were moſt frequented of old are now entirely aban- 
doned. From the Capitol to the Coliſeum, including 
the Forum Romanum and Boarium, there is 2 | 
entire but one or two churches, built with the f 
ments of ancient edifices. You defcend from the 
Capitol between the remaining pillars of two temples, 
the pedeſtals and part of the ſhafts ſunk in the rub- 
 biſh; then paſſing through the triumphal arch of 
Septimius Severus, you proceed along the foot of 
Ts Palatinus, which ſtands on your right hand, 
quite 
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quite covered with the ruins of the ancient palace be- 
longing to the Roman emperors, and at the foot of 
it there are ſome beautiful detached pillars ſtill ſtand- 
ing. On the left you ſee the remains of the Templum 
Pacis,' which ſeems to have been the largeſt and moſt 
magnificent of all the temples in Rome. It was built 
and dedicated by the emperor Veſpaſian, who brought 
into it all the treaſure and precious veſſels which he 
found in the temple of Jeruſalem. The columns of the 
portico he removed from Nero's golden houſe, which 
he levelled with the ground. This temple was like- 
wiſe famous for its library, mentioned by Aulus Gel- 


lius. Farther on is the arch of Conſtantine on the 


right, a moſt noble piece of architecture, almoſt en- 
tire, with the remains of the Meta Sudans before it; 
and fronting you, the noble ruins of that vaſt amphi- 


theatre called the Coloſſæum, now Coliſeo, which 
has been diſmantled and dilapidated by the Gothic 


popes and princes of modern Rome, to build and 
adorn their paltry palaces. Behind the amphitheatre 
were the thermæ of the ſame emperor Titus Veſpaſian. 
In the ſame quarter was the Circus Maximus; and 
the whole ſpace from hence on both ſides to the 
walls of Rome, comprehending above twice as much 
ground as the modern city, is almoſt covered with the 
monuments of antiquity. I ſuppoſe there is more 
concealed below ground than appears above. The 
miſerable houſes, and even garden-walls of the pea- 
ſants in this diſtrict, are built with theſe precious ma- 
terials, I mean ſhafts and capitals of marble columns, 
heads, arms, legs, and mutilated trunks of ſtatues. 
What pity it is that among all the remains of anti- 
quity at Rome there is not one lodging-houſe re- 
maining. I ſhould be glad to know how the ſenators 


of Rome were lodged. I want to be better informed 


touching the cava ædium, the focus, the ara deorum pe- 
natum, the conclavia, trilinica, and canationes; the atria, 
where the women reſided, and employed themſelves in 
own the 
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the woollen manufacture; the pretoria, which were 
ſo ſpacious as to become a nuiſance in the reign of 
Auguſtus ; and the x, which were ſhady walks be- 
tween two porticos, where the men exerciſed them- 
ſelves in the winter. I am diſguſted by the modern 


taſte of architecture, though I am no judge of the art. 


The churches and palaces of theſe days are crowded 
with petty ornaments, which diſtract the eye, and by 
breaking the deſign into a variety of little parts, de- 
ſtroy the effect of the whole. Every door and win- 
dow has its ſeparate ornaments, its moulding, frize, 
cornice, and tympanum; then there is ſuch an aſ- 
ſemblage of uſeleſs feſtoons, pillars, pilaſters, with 
their architraves, entablatures, and I know not what, 


that nothing great or uniform remains to fill the view; 


and we in vain look for that fimplicity of grandeur, 
thoſe large maſſes of light and ſhadow, and the inex- 
preſſible EXEYNOITTON, which characteriſe the edi- 
fices of the ancients. A great edifice, to have its full 
effect, ought to be /o/e, that is, detached from all 
others, with a large ſpace around it: but the palaces 
of Rome, and indeed of all the other cities of Italy 
which I have ſeen, are ſo engaged among other mean 
houſes, that their beauty and magnificence are in a 
| os meaſure concealed. Even thoſe which face open 
ſtreets and piazzas are only clear in front. The other 
apartments are darkened by the vicinity of ordinary 
-houſes ; and their views are confined by dirty and 
-diſagreeable objects. Within the court there is gene- 
rally a noble colonnade all round, and an open cor- 
ridore above; but the ſtairs are uſually narrow, ſteep, 
and high: the want of ſaſh-windows, the dulneſs of 
their ſmall glaſs lozenges, the duſty brick floors; and 
the crimſon hangings laced with gold, contribute to 


give a gloomy air to their apartments; I might add 


to theſe cauſes, a number of pictures executed on 
melancholy ſubjects, antique mutilated ſtatues, buſts, 
baſſo relievos, urns, and ſepulchral ſtones, with which 
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their rooms are adorned. - It muſt be owned, how. 
ever, there are ſome exceptions to this general rule. 


The villa of cardinal. Alexander Albani is light, gay, 


and airy; yet the rooms are too ſmall, and too much 
decorated with carving and gilding, which is a kind 
of gingerbread- work. The apartments of one of the 
princes Borgheſe are furniſhed in the Engliſh taſte; 
and in the palazzo di colonna conne/tabile, there is a 
faloon; or gallery, which, for the proportions, lights, 
furniture, and ornaments, is the moſt bobles An 
and agreeable apartment I ever ſaw. 
It is: diverting to hear an Italian * upon the 
greatneſs of Modern Rome. He will tell you there 
are above three hundred palaces in the city; that 
there is ſcarce a Roman prince whoſe revenue does 


not exceed two hundred thouſand crowns ; and that 


Rome produces not only the moſt learned men, but 
alſo the moſt refined politicians in the univerſe. To 
one of them talking in this ſtrain, I replied, that in- 
ſtead of three hundred palaces, the number did not 
exceed fourſcore ; that I had been informed, on good 
authority, there were not fix individuals in Rome 
who: had ſo much as forty thouſand crowns a year, 


about ten thouſand pounds ſterling ; and that to fay 


heir princes were ſo rich, and their politicians ſo re- 
fined, was, in effect, a ſevere ſatire upon them, for 
not employing their wealth and their talents for the 
advantage of their country. I aſked why: their car- | 
dinals and princes did not invite and encourage in- 
duſtrious people to ſettle and cultivate the Campania 


5 Rome, which is a deſert? why they did not raiſe 


ion to drain the marſhes in the neigh- 


— of the city, and thus meliorate the air, 


which is rendered extremely unwholeſome in the 
ſummer by putrid exhalations from thoſe moraſſes? 


I demanded of them, why they did not contri- 


bute their wealth, and exert: their political refine- 
. 
„ or 
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for the defence of their country, introducing com- 
merce and manufactures, and in giving ſome conſe- 
quence to their ſtate, which was no more than a mite 
in the political ſcale of Europe. I expreſſed a deſire 
to know what became of all thoſe ſums of money, in- 
aſmuch as there was hardly any circulation of gold 
and filver in Rome, and the very bankers on whom 
ſtrangers have their credit, make intereſt to pay their 
tradeſmen's bills with paper notes of the bank of 
Spirito Santo. And now I am upon this ſubje&, it 
may not be amiſs to obſerve that I was ſtrangely 
miſled by all the books I conſulted about the current 
coin of Italy. In Tuſcany and the Eccleſiaſtical 
State, one ſees nothing but zequines in gold, and 
pieces of two paoli, one paolo, and half a paolo, in 
ſilver. Beſides theſe, there is a copper coin at Rome, 
called bajocco and mezzo bajocco. Ten bajocchi 
make a ſcudo, which is. an imaginary piece: two 
ſcudi make a zequine; and a French louis d'or is 
worth about two zequines. bon 1 
Rome has nothing to fear from the catholic powers, 
who reſpe& it with a ſuperſtitious veneration as the 
metropolitan ſeat of their religion : but the popes will 
do well to avoid miſunderſtandings with the maritime 
proteſtant ſtates, eſpecially «the Engliſh, who being 
maſters of the Mediterranean, and in poſſeſſion of 
Minorca, have it in their power at all times to land a 
body of troops within four leagues of Rome, and to 
take the city without oppoſition. Rome is furround- 
ed with an old wall, but altogether incapable of de- 
tence. Or if it was, the circuit of the walls is ſo ex- 
tenfive, that it would require a garriſon of twenty 
thouſand men. The only appearance of a fortification 
in this city, is the caſtle of St. Angelo, ſituated on 
the further bank of the Tyber, to which there is ac- 


cels by a handſome bridge: but this caſtle, which 


was formerly the moles Adriani, could not hold out 
half a day againſt a battery of ten pieces of cannon 
VOL. VIII. P properly 
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properly directed. It was an expedient left to the in- 
vention of the modern Romans, to convert an ancient 


tomb into a citadel. It could only ſerve as a temporary 
retreat for the pope in times of popular commotion, 


and on other ſudden emergencies; as it happened in 


the caſe of pope Clement VII. when the troops of the 


emperor took the city by aſſault; and this only while 
he reſided at the Vatican, from whence there is a 


covered gallery continued to the caſtle: it can never 
ſerve this purpoſe again, While the pontiff lives on 
Monte Cavallo, which is at the other end of the city. 
The caſtle of St. Angelo, howſoever ridiculous as a 
fortreſs, appears reſpectable as a noble monument of 
antiquity, and though ſtanding in a low ſituation, is 
one of the firſt objects that ſtrike the eye of a ſtranger 
approaching Rome. On the oppoſite ſide of the river, 


are the wretched remains of the Mauſoleum Auguſti, 
which was ſtill more magnificent. Part of the walls 


is ſtanding, and the terraces are converted into gar- 
den- ground. In viewing theſe ruins, I remembered 


Virgil's pathetic deſcription of Marcellus, who was 
here intombed : | „ 


Quantas ille virim, magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus agel gemitus! vel que, Tyberine, wvidebis 
Funera, cum tumulum preterlabere recentum ! 


The beautiful poem of Ovid de Con/olatione ad Liviam, 
written after the aſhes of Auguſtus and his nephew 
Marcellus, of Germanicus, Agrippa, and Druſus, 
were depoſited in this mauſoleum, concludes with 
theſe lines, which are extremely tender : 5 


Claudite jam Parce nimium reſerata ſepulchra ; 


Claudite, plus juſto, jam domus ifla patet ! 


What the author ſaid of the monument, you will be 

tempted to ſay of this letter, which I ſhall therefore 

clole in the old ſtyle, aſſuring you that I ever am, 
WR. Yours moſt affectionately. 
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LETTER XXXI 


Dear Sir, Nice, March 5, 1765. 
IN my laſt I gave you. my opinion freely of the 
modern palaces of Italy. I ſhall now hazard m 
thoughts upon the gardens of this country, which the 
inhabitants extol with all the hyperboles of admiration 
and applauſe. I muſt acknowledge however, I have 
not ſeen the famous villas at Fraſcati and Tivoli, 
which are celebrated for their gardens and water- 
works. I intended to viſit theſe places; but was 
prevented by an unexpected change of weather, 
which deterred me from going to the country. On 
the laſt day of September the mountains of Paleſtrina 
were covered with ſnow; and the air became ſo cold 
at Rome, that I was forced to put on my winter 
cloaths. This objection continued, till I found it 
neceflary to ſet out on my return to Florence. But 
I have ſeen the gardens of the Poggio Imperiale, and 
the Palazzo de Pitti at Florence, and thoſe of the 
Vatican, of the pope's palace on Monte Cavallo, of 
the Villa Ludoviſia, Medicea, and Pinciana, at Rome; 
ſo that I think I have ſome right to judge of the 
Italian taſte in gardening. Among thoſe I have men- 
tioned, that of the Villa Pinciana is the moſt remark- 
able and the moſt extenſive, including a ſpace of three 
miles in circuit, hard by the walls of Rome, contain- 
ing a variety of ſituations high and low, which favour 
all the natural embelliſhments one would expect to 
meet with in a garden, and exhibit a diverſity of 
noble views of the city and adjacent country. — 
In a fine extenſive garden or park, an Engliſhman 
expects to ſee a number of groves and glades inter- 
mixed with an agreeable negligence, which ſeems to 
be the effect of nature and accident. He looks for 
ſhady walks encruſted with gravel; for open lawns 
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covered with verdure as ſmooth as velvet, but much 
more lively and agreeable; for ponds, canals, bafins, 
caſcades, and running ſtreams of water; for clumps of 
trees, woods, and wildernefles, cut into delightful alleys, 
perfumed with honey-ſuckle and ſweet-briar, and re- 
ſounding with the mingled melody of all the ſinging birds 
of heaven: he looks for plats of flowers in different parts 
to refreſh the ſenſe and pleaſe the fancy; for arbours, 
grottos, hermitages, temples, and alcoves, to ſhelter 
him from the ſun, and afford him means of comtem- 
plation and repoſe; and he expects to find the hedges, 
groves, and walks, and lawns kept with the utmoſt 
order and propriety. He who loves the beauties of 
ſimple nature, and the charms of neatneſs, will ſeek 
for them in vain amidſt the groves of Italy. In the 
rden of the Villa Pinciana, there is a plantation of 
ur hundred pines, or rather firs, which the Italians 
view with rapture and admiration: there is likewiſe a 
Jong walk of trees extending from the garden- gate to 
the palace; and plenty of ſhade, with alleys and 


1 


hedges in different parts of the ground: but the 


groves are neglected ; the walks are laid with nothing 
but common mould or ſand, black and duſty ; the 
Hedges are tall, thin, and ſhabby ; the trees ſtunted; 
the open ground, brown and parched, has ſcarce any 
appearance of verdure. The flat, regular alleys of 
evergreens are cut into fantaſtic figures; the flower 
gardens embelliſhed with thin cyphers and flouriſhed 
figures in box, while the flowers grow in rows of 
earthen-pots, and the ground appears as duſky as if it 
was covered with the cinders of a blackſmith's forge. 
The water, of which there is great plenty, inſtead of 
being collected in large pieces, or conveyed in little 
rivulets and ſtreams, to refreſh the thirſty ſoil, or 
managed ſo as to form agreeable caſcades, is ſquirted 
from fountains in different parts of the garden, 
through tubes little bigger than common glyſter- pipes. 
It muſt be owned indeed that the fountains have their 
SAS Y Ys. . merit 
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merit in the way of ſculpture and architecture; and 
that here is a great number of ſtatues which merit at- 
tention: but they ſerve only to encumber the ground, 
and deſtroy that effect of rural ſimplicity, which our 
gardens are deſigned to produce. In a word, here 
we ſee a variety of walks and groves and fountains, a 
wood of four hundred pines, a paddock with a few 
meagre deer, a flower-garden, an aviary, a grotto, 
and a fiſh-pond ; and in ſpite of all theſe particulars, 
it is, in my opinion, a very contemptible garden, 
when compared to that of Stowe in Buckinghamſhire, 
or even to thoſe of Kenſington and Richmond. The 
Italians underſtand, becauſe they ſtudy, the excellen- 


cies of art; but they have no idea of the beauties of 


nature. This Villa Pinciana, which belongs to the 
Borgheſe family, would make a complete academy 
for painting and ſculpture, eſpecially for the ſtudy of 
ancient marbles; for, excluſive of the ſtatues and 
buſts in the garden, and the vaſt collection in the 
different apartments, almoſt the whole outſide of the 
houſe is covered with curious pieces in baſſo and alto 
relievo. The moſt maſterly is that of Curtius on horſe- 
back, leaping into the gulph or opening of the earth, 
which is ſaid to have cloſed on receiving this ſacrifice. 
Among the exhibitions of art within the houſe, I was 
much ſtruck with a Bacchus, and the death of Me- 
leager, repreſented on an ancient ſepulchre. There 
is alſo an admirable ſtatue of Silenus, with the infant 
Bacchus in his arms; a moſt beautiful gladiator; a 
curious Moor of black marble, with a ſhirt of white 
alabaſter ; a finely proportioned bull of black marble 
alſo, ſtanding upon a table of alabaſter ; a black gip- 
fey, with a head, hands, and feet of braſs; and the 
famous hermaphrodite, which vies with that of Flo- 
rence: though the moſt curious circumſtance of this 
article, is the mattraſs executed and placed by Ber- 
nini, with ſuch art and dexterity, that to the view, 
it rivals the ſoftneſs of wool, and ſeems to retain the 
| T3 marks 
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marks of preſſure, according to the figure of the 

ſuperincumbent ſtatue. Let us likewiſe own, for the 

honour of the moderns, that the ſame artiſt has pro- 
duced two fine ſtatues, which we find among the or- 

naments of this-villa, namely, a David with his fling 

in the attitude of throwing the ſtone at the giant Go- 

liah ; and a Daphne changing into laurel at the ap- 
proach of Apollo. On the baſe of this figure, are 
the two following elegant lines, written by pope Ur- 
ban VIII. in his younger years: e 


Dviſquis amans ſequitur fugitive gaudia forme, 
Fronde manus implet, baccas vel carpit amaras. 


T ought not to forget two exquiſite antique ſtatues of 
Venus, the weeping flave, and the youth pulling a 
thorn out of his foot. „ 5 

I do not pretend to give a methodical detail of the 
curiofities of Rome: they have been already deſcribed 
by different authors, who were much better qualified 


than I am for the taſk : but you ſhall have what ob- 


ſervations I made on the moſt remarkable objects, 
without method, juſt as they occur to my remem- 
brance ; and I proteſt the remarks are all my own : 
fo that if they deſerve any commendation, I claim all 
the merit; and if they are impertinent, I muſt be 

contented to bear all the blame. | 
The piazza of St. Peter's church is altogether ſub. 
lime. The double colonnade'on each fide extending 
in a ſemi-circular ſweep, the ſtupendous Ægyptian 
obeliſk, the two fountains, the portico, and the ad- 
mirable facade of the church, form ſuch an aſſemblage 
of magnificent objects, as cannot fail to impreſs the 
mind with awe and admiration : but the church 
would have produced a ſtill greater effect, had it been 
detached entirely from the buildings of the Vatican. 
It would then have been a maſter-piece of architecture, 
complete in all its parts, entire and perfe& : whereas, 
at preſent, it is no more than a beautiful member at- 
8 tached 
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tached to a vaſt undigeſted and irregular pile of 


building. As to the architecture of this famous tem- 
ple, I ſhall ſay nothing; neither do I pretend to de- 
{cribe the internal ornaments. The great picture of 
Moſaic work, and that of St. Peter's bark toſſed by 
the tempeſt, which appear over the gate of the 
church, though rude in compariſon with modern 
pieces, are nevertheleſs great curioſities, when con- 
fidered as the work of Giotto, who flouriſhed in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. His maſter was 
Cimabue, who learned painting and architecture of 


the Grecian artiſts, who came from Conſtantinople, 


and firſt revived theſe arts in Italy. But, to return 
to St. Peter's, I was not at all pleaſed with the famous 
ſtatue of the dead Chriſt in his mother's lap, b 

Michael Angelo. The figure of Chriſt is as Ar 


_ emaciated, as if he had died of a conſumption : 


beſides, there is ſomething indelicate, not to ſay in- 
decent, in the attitude and deſign of a man's body, 
ſtark naked, lying upon the knees of a woman. Here 


are ſome good pictures, I ſhould rather ſay copies of 


good pictures, done in Moſaic to great perfection; 
particularly a St. Sebaſtian by Domenichino, and 
Michael the Archangel, from a painting of Guido 
Rheni. I am extremely fond of all this artiſt's pieces. 
There 1s a tenderneſs and delicacy in his manner ; and 
kis figures are all exquiſitely beautiful, though his 
expreſſion is often erroneous, and his attitudes are 
always affected and unnatural. In this very piece the 
archangel has all the air of a French dancing-maſter ; 
and I have ſeen a Madonna by the ſame hand, I think 
it is in the Palazzo di Barberini, in which, though 
the figures are enchanting, the Virgin is repreſented 
holding up the drapery of the Infant, with the ridi- 
eulous affectation of a finger on the ſtage of our 
Italian opera. The Moſaic work, though brought to 
a wonderful degree of improvement, and admirably 
caleulated for churches, the dampneſs of which 1s. 
T 4 pernicious 
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pernicious to the colours of the pallet, I will not yet 
compare to the productions of the pencil. The 
glaſſineſs (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) of the 
Farface, throws, in my opinion, a falſe light on ſome 
parts of the picture; and when you approach it, the 
joinings of the pieces look like fo many cracks on 
painted canvas. Beſides, this method is extremely 
tedious and expenſive. I went to ſee the artiſts at 
work; in a houſe that ſtands near the church, where 
I was much pleaſed with the ingenuity of the proceſs; 
and not a little ſurpriſed at the great number of dif- 
ferent colours and tints, which are kept in ſeparate 
drawers, marked with numbers as far as ſeventeen 
thouſand. For a ſingle head done in Moſaic, they 
aſked me fifty zequines. But to return to the church. 
The altar of St. Peter's choir, notwithſtanding all the 
ornaments which have been laviſhed upon it, is no 
more than a heap of puerile finery, better adapted to 
an Indian pagod, than to a temple built upon the 
rinciples of the Greek architecture. The four coloſ- 
al figures that proport the chair, are both clumſy 
and diſproportioned. The drapery of ſtatues, whether 
in braſs or ſtone, when thrown into large maſſes, 
appears hard and unpleaſant to the eye; and for that 
reaſon the ancients always imitated wet linen, which 
exhibiting the ſhape of the limbs underneath, and 
hanging in a multiplicity of wet folds, gives an air of 
lightneſs, ſoftneſs, and duQility to the whole. 
| Theſe two ſtatues weigh 146,257 pounds, and as 
they ſuſtain nothing but a chair, are out of all pro- 
ortion, inaſmuch as the ſupporters ought to be ſuit- 
able to the things ſupported. Here are four giants 
holding up the old wooden chair of the apoſtle Peter, 
if we may believe the book De Identitate Cathedræ 
Romane. The implements of popiſh ſuperſtition, 
ſuch as relics of pretended ſaints, ill proportioned 
ſpires and belfrys, and the nauſeous repetition of the 
figure of the croſs, which is in itſelf a very mean and 
1 diſagrees 
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diſagreeable object, only fit for the priſons of con- 


demned criminals, have contributed to introduce a 
vitious taſte into the external architecture, as well as 
in the internal ornaments of our temples. All 
churches are built in the figure of a croſs, which 
effectually prevents the eye den taking in the ſcope 
of the building, either without ſide or within; con- 
ſequently robs the edifice of its proper effect. The 
palace of the Eſcurial in Spain is laid out in the ſhape 
of a gridiron, becauſe the convent was built in conſe- 
quence of a vow to St. Laurence, who was broiled to 
death like a barbecued pig. What pity it is, that the 
labours of painting ſhould have been ſo much em- 
ployed on the ſhocking ſubjects of the martyrology. 
Beſides numberleſs pictures of the flagellation, cruci- 
fixion, and deſcent from the croſs, we have Judith 
with the head of Holofernes, Herodias with the head 
of John the Baptiſt, Jael aſſaſſinating Siſera in his 
ſleep, Peter writhing on the croſs, Stephen battered 
with ſtones, Sebaſtian ſtuck full of arrows, Laurence 
frying upon the coals, Bartholomew fleaed alive, and 
a hundred other pictures equally frightful, which can 
only ſerve to fill the mind with gloomy ideas, and en- 
courage a ſpirit of religious fanaticiſm, which has al- 
ways been attended with miſchievous conſequences to 
the community where it reigned. 

The tribune of the great altar, conſiſting of four 
wreathed braſs pillars, gilt, ſupporting a canopy, is 
doubtleſs very magnificent, if not over- charged with 
ſculpture, fluting, foliage, feſtoons, and figures of 
boys and angels, which, with the hundred and 
twenty-two lamps of filver, continually burning be- 
low, ſerve rather to dazzle the eyes, and kindle the 
devotion of the ignorant vulgar, than to excite the 
admiration of a judicious obſerver. | 

There is nothing, I believe, in this famous 
ſtruQure, ſo worthy of applauſe, as the admirable 
ſymmetry and proportion of its parts. Notwith- 

| „ ſtanding 
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ſtanding all the carving, gilding, baſſo relievos, 


medallions, urns, ſtatues, columns, and pictures 
with which it abounds, it does not, on the whole, 
appear over-crowded with ornaments. When you 
firſt enter, your eye is filled fo equally and regularly, 
that nothing appears ſtupendous ; and the church 
ſeems . conſiderably ſmaller than it really is. The 
ſtatues of children, that ſupport the founts of holy 
water, when obſerved from the door, ſeem to be of 
the natural ſize; but as you draw near, you perceive 
they are gigantic. In the ſame manner, the figures 
of the doves, with olive branches in their beaks, 
which are repreſented on the wall, appear to be 
within your reach ; but as you approach them, they 
recede to a conſiderable height, as if they had flown 
upwards to avoid being taken. ; 
I was much diſappointed at ſight of the Pantheon, 
which, after all that has been ſaid of it, looks like a 
huge cockpit, open at top. The portico which 
Agrippa added to the building, is undoubtedly very 
noble, though, in my opinion, it correſponds but ill 
with the ſimplicity of the edifice. With all my 
yeneration for the ancients, I cannot ſee in what the 
beauty of the rotunda conſiſts. It is no more than a 
plain unpierced cylinder, or circular wall, with two 
fillets and 2. cornice, having a vaulted roof or cupola, 
open in the centre. I mean the original building, 
without conſidering the veſtibule of Agrippa. Within 
fide it has much the air of a mauſoleum. It was this 
appearance which, in all probability, ſuggeſted the 
thought to Boniface IV. to tranſport hither eight 
and twenty cart-loads of old rotten bones, dug from 
different burying-places, and then dedicate it as a 
church to the blefled Virgin and all the holy martyrs. 
Jam not one of thoſe who think it is well lighted by. 
the hole at the top, which is about nine and twenty 
feet in diameter, although the author of the Grand 
Tour calls it but nine. The fame author ſays, there 
7 IS 
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is a deſcent of eleven ſteps to go into it; that it is a 
hundred and forty-four feet in height, and as many 
in breadth; that it was covered with copper, which, 
with the braſs nails of the portico, pope Urban VIII. 
took away, and converted into the four wreathed 
pillars that ſupport the canopy of the high altar in the 
church of St. Peter, &c. The truth is, before the 
time of pope Alexander VII. the earth was ſo raiſed 
as to cover part of the temple, and there was a 
deſcent of ſome ſteps into the porch: but that pontiff 
ordered the ground to be pared away to the very 
pedeſtal or baſe of the portico, which is now even 
with the ſtreet, ſo that there is no deſcent whatſoever. 
The height is two hundred palmi, and the breadth 
two hundred and eighteen; which, reckoning the 
palmi at nine inches, will bring the height to one 
hundred and fifty, and the breadth to one hundred 
and ſixty- three feet fix inches. It was not any cover- 
ing of copper which pope Urban VIII. removed, but 
large braſs beams, which ſupported the roof of the 
portico. They weighed 186, 392 pounds; and afforded 
metal enough not only for the pillars in St. Peter's 
church, but alſo for ſeveral pieces of artillery. What 
is more extraordinary, the gilding of thoſe columns 
is ſaid to have coſt forty thouſand golden crowns : 
ſure money was never worſe laid out. Urban VIII. 
likewiſe added two belfry towers to the rotunda; and 
I wonder he did not cover the central hole with glaſs, 
as it muſt be very inconvenient and diſagreeable to 
thoſe who go to church below, to be expoſed to the 
rain in wet weather, which muſt alfo render it very 
damp and unwholeſome. I viſited it ſeveral times, 
and each time it looked more and more gloomy and 
ſepulchral. | | f 
The magnificence of the Romans was not ſo con- 
ſpicuous in their temples, as in their theatres, amphi- 
theatres, circuſſes, naumachia, aqueducts, triumphal 
arches, porticoes, baſilicæ, but eſpecially their thermæ 
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or bathing-places. A great number of their temples 
were {ſmall and inconſiderable; not one of them was 
comparable, either for ſize or magnificence, to the 
modern church of St. Peter of the Vatican. The 
famous temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was neither half 
ſo long, nor half ſo broad: it was but two hundred 
feet in length, and one hundred and eighty-five in 
breadth ; whereas the length of St. Peter's extends to 
fix hundred and thirty-eight feet, and the breadth 
to above five hundred. It is very near twice as large 
as the temple of Jupiter Olympians in Greece, which 
was counted one of the ſeven wonders of the world, 
But I ſhall take another opportunity to explain myſelf 
further on the antiquities of this city; a ſubject, upon 
which I am diſpoſed to be (perhaps impertinently) 
circumſtantial. When I begin to run riot, you ſhould 
check me with the freedom of a friend. The moſt 
diſtant hint will be ſufficient to, 
Dear Sir, 


Yours aſſuredly. 
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LETTER XXXI. 


Dear Sir, Nice, March 10, 1765. 

R Coloſſæum or amphitheatre built by Flavius 
Veſpaſian, is the moſt ſtupendous work of the 
kind which antiquity can produce. Near one half 
of the external circuit ſtill remains, conſiſting of four 
tire of arcades, adorned with columns of four orders, 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite. The height 
and extent of it may be gueſſed from the number of 
ſpectators it contained, amounting to one hundred 
thouſand; and yet, according to Fontana's menſura- 
uon, it could not contain above thirty- four thouſand 
perſons ſitting, allowing a foot and an half for each 
| | perſon : 
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perſon : for the circuit of the whole building did not 
exceed one thouſand five hundred and ſixty feet. 
The amphitheatre at Verona is one thouſand two 
hundred and ninety feet in circumference ; and that 
of Niſmes, one thouſand and eighty. The Coloſſæum 
was built by Veſpaſian, who employed thirty thouſand 
Jewiſh ſlaves in the work; but finiſhed and dedicated 
by his ſon Titus, who, on the firſt day of its being 
opened, produced fifty thouſand wild beaſts, which 
were all killed in the arena. The Romans were un- 
doubtedly a barbarous people, who delighted in hor- 
rible ſpeQtacles. They viewed with pleaſure the dead 
bodies of criminals dragged through the ſtreets, or 
thrown down the Scalæ Gemoniz and Tarpeian rock, 
for their contemplation. Their roſtra were generally 
adorned with the heads of ſome remarkable citizens, 
like Temple-bar, at London. They even bore the 
fight of Tully's head fixed upon that very roſtram 
where he had ſo often raviſhed their ears with all the 
charms of eloquence, in pleading the cauſe of innocence 
and public virtue. They took delight in ſeeing their 
fellow-creatures torn in pieces by wild beaſts, in the 
amphitheatre. They ſhouted with applauſe when 
they ſaw a poor dwarf or flave killed by his adverſary; 
but their tranſports were altogether extravagant, when 
the devoted captives were obliged to fight in troops, 
till one fide was entirely butchered by the other. 
Nero produced four hundred ſenators, and fix hundred 
of the equeſtrian order, as gladiators in the public 
arena: even the women fought with wild beaſts, as 
well as with each other, and drenched the amphi- 
theatres with their blood. Tacitus ſays, © Sed fami- 
narum illuſtrium, ſenatorumque filiorum plures per are- 
nam fedati ſunt. The execrable cuſtom of ſacrificing 
captives or flaves at the tombs of their maſters and 
great men, which is {till preſerved among the negroes 
of Africa, obtained alſo among the ancients, Greeks 
as well as Romans. I could never, without horror 
N 1 and 
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and indignation, read that paſſage in the twenty-third 
book of the Iliad, which deſcribes twelve valiant Tro- 
jan captives ſacrificed by the inhuman Achilles at the 
tomb of his friend Patroclus. 
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It is not at all clear to me, that a people is the more 
brave, the more' they are accuſtomed to bloodſhed in 
their public entertainments. True bravery. is not 
favage but humane. Some of this ſanguinary ſpirit 
is inherited by the inhabitants of a certain iſland that 
ſhall be nameleſs—but, mum for that. You will 
naturally ſuppoſe that the Coliſeo was ruined by the 
barbarians who ſacked the city of Rome: in effect, 
they robbed it of its ornaments and valuable materials; 
but it was reſerved for the Goths and Vandals of 
modern Rome to diſmantle the edifice, and reduce it 
to its preſent ruinous condition. One part of it was 
demoliſhed by pope Paul II. that he might employ 
the ſtones of it in building the palace of St. Mark. It 
was afterwards dilapidated for the fame purpoſes by 
the cardinals Riarius and Farneſe, which laſt aſſumed 
the tiara under the name of Paul III. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe injuries, there is enough ſtanding to convey 
a very ſublime idea of ancient magnificence. 
The Circi and Naumachia, if conſidered as build- 
ings and ariificial baſins, are admirable ; but if exa- 
mined as areæ intended for horſe and chariot-races, 
and artificial ſeas for exhibiting naval engagements, 
they ſeem to prove that the ancient Romans were 
but indifferently ſkilled and exerciſed either in horſe- 
manſhip or naval armaments. The incloſure of the 
emperor Caracalla's circus is {till ſtanding, and ſcarce 
affords breathing room for an Engliſh hunter. The 
Circus Maximus, by far the largeit in Rome, was 
not ſo. long as the Mall; and I will venture to affirm, 
that St. James's park would make a much more 
| ample 
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ample and convenient ſcene for thoſe diverſions. I 
imagine an old Roman would be very much ſurpriſed 
to ſee an Engliſh race on the courſe at Newmarket. 
The Circus Maximus was but three hundred yards in 
breadth. A good part of this was taken up by the 
ſpina, or middle ſpace, adorned with temples, ſtatues, 

and two great obeliſks ; as well as by the euripus or 
canal, made by order of Julius Czfar, to contain 
crocodiles and other aquatic animals, which were killed 
occaſionally. This was ſo large, that Heliogabalus, 
having filled it with excellent wine, exhibited naval 
engagements in it, for the amuſement of the people. 
It ſurrounded three ſides of the ſquare, ſo that the 
whole extent of the race did not much exceed an 
Engliſh mile; and when Probus was at the expence 
of filling the plain of it with fir-trees, to form a wood 
for the chace of wild beaſts, I queſtion much if this 
foreſt was more extenſive than the plantation in St. 
James's park, on the ſouth- ſide of the canal: now I 
leave you to judge what ridicule a king of England 
would incur by converting this part of the park into 
a chace for any ſpecies of animals which are counted 
game in our country. | 
The Roman emperors ſeemed more diſpoſed to 
elevate and ſurpriſe, than to conduct the public 
diverſions according to the rules of reaſon and pro- 
priety. One would imagine it was with this view 
_ taey inſtituted their Naumachia, or naval engage- 
ments, performed by half a dozen ſmall gallies of a 
fide in an artificial baſin of freſh water. Theſe gallies, 
I ſuppoſe, were not ſo large as common fiſhing ſmacks, 
for they were moved by two, three, and four oars of 
a fide, according to their different rates, biremes, tri- 
remes, and quadriremes. I know this is a knotty 
point not yet determined ; and that ſome antiquarians 
believe the Roman gallies had different tires or decks 
of oars; but this is a notion very ill ſupported, and 
quite contrary to all the figures of them that are pre- 
i | ſerved 
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ſerved on ancient coins and medals. Suetonius in 
the reign of Domitian, ſpeaking of theſe Naumachia, 
ſays, © Edidit navales pugnas, pene juſtarum claſſium, 
a, et circumducto juxta Tyberim Lacu, atque inter 
maximas imbres proſpectavit.“ This artificial lake was 
not larger than the piece of water in Hyde-park ; and 


yet the hiſtorian fays, it was almoſt large enough for 


real or entire fleets. How would it ſound in the ears 
of a Britiſh ſailor, an advertiſement that a mock 
engagement between two ſquadrons of men of war 
would be exhibited on fuch a day in the Serpentine 
river? or that the ſhips of the line taken from the 
enemy. would be carried in proceſſion from Hyde- 

rk-corner to Tower-wharf? Certain it is, Lucullus, 
in one of his triumphs, had one hundred and ten 
ſhips of war (naves longas ) carried through the ſtreets 
of Rome. Nothing can give a more contemptible 


idea of their naval power, than this teſtimony of their 


hiſtorians, who declare, that their ſeamen, or mari- 
ners, were formed by exerciſing ſmall row-boats in 
an incloſed pool of freſh water. Had they not the 


fea within a few miles of them, and the river Tyber 


running through their capital ! even this would have 
been much more proper for exerciſing their watermen, 
than a pond of {till water, not much larger than a 
cold-bath. I do believe in my conſcience, that half a 
dozen Engliſh frigates would have been able to defeat 
both the contending fleets at the famous battle of Ac- 
tium, which has been ſo much celebrated in the an- 
nals of antiquity, as an event that decided the fate of 
empire. N 
It would employ me a whole month to deſcribe 


the thermæ, or baths, the vaſt ruins of which are 


ſtill to be ſeen within the walls of Rome, like the re- 
mains of ſo many ſeparate citadels. The thermæ 
Diocleſianæ might be termed an auguſt academy 
for the uſe and inſtruction of the Roman people. 
The pinacotheca of this building was a complete mu- 
N PS | | {xum 
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ſeum of all the curioſities of art and nature; and 
there were public ſchools for all the ſciences. If 
F may judge by my eye, however, the thermæ An- 
tonianæ built by Caracalla were ſtill more extenſive 
and magnificent; they contained cells ſufficient for 
two thouſand three hundred perſons to bathe at one 
time, without being ſeen by one another. They 
were adorned with all the charms of painting, archi- 
tecture, and ſculpture. The pipes for conveying the 


water were of ſilver. Many of the lavacra were of 


precious marble, illuminated by lamps of: cryſtal. 
Among the ſtatues, were found the famous Toro, and 
Hercole Farneſe. 0-4. bhoqooans yed!} 
- - Bathing was certainly neceſſary to health and clean- 
üneſs in a hot country like Italy, eſpecially before the 
uſe of linen was known: but theſe purpoſes would 
have been much better anſwered by plunging into 
the Tyber, than by uſing the warm bath in the 
thermæ, which became altogether a point of luxury 
borrowed from the effeminate Aſiatics, and tended to 
debilitate the fibres already too much relaxed by the 


heat of the climate. True it is, they had baths of 


cool water for the ſummer: but in general they uſed 


it milk-warm, and often perfumed : they likewiſe in- 


dulged in vapour-baths, in order to enjoy a pleaſing 


relaxation, which they likewiſe improved with cdori- 


ferous ointments. The thermæ conſiſted of a great 
variety of parts and conveniences; the natationes, or 
ſwimming; places; the portici, where people amuſed 
themſelves in walking, converſing, and diſputing to- 
gether, as Cicero ſays, In porticibus deambulantes diſ- 


putabant ; the bafilice, where the bathers aſſembled, 


before they entered, and after they came out of the 
bath; the atria, or ample courts, adorned with noble 
colonnades of Numidian marble and oriental granite; 
the ephibia, where the young men inured themſelves 
to wreſtling and other exerciſes ; the frigidaria, or 
places kept cool by a conſtant draught of air, pro- 
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moted by the diſpoſition and number of the videos 
the calidaria, where the water was warmed for the 
baths; the platanones, or delightful groves of ſyca- 
N | more; the-ſtadia, for the performances of the athletæ; 
the exedræ, or reſting-places, provided with ſeats for 
thoſe that were weary; the paleſtræ, where every one 
choſe that-exerciſe which pleaſed him beſt; the gym- 

naſia, where poets, orators, and philoſophers recited 
their works, and harangued for diverſion; the 
eleoteſia, where the fragrant oils and ointments were 
kept for the uſe of the bathers; and the coniſteria, 
where the wreſtlers were ſmeared with ſand before 
they engaged. Of the thermæ in Rome ſome were 
18 mercenary, and ſome opened gratis. Marcus Agrippa, 
j when he was edile, opened one hundred and ſeventy 
1 private baths, for the uſe of the people. In the pub- 


| | | lic baths where money was taken, each perſon paid a 
15 quadrans, about the "gn of our "NPY * as 
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1 Juvenal obſerves, 
5 * Cedere om porcum, 8 lavarit” . | 


But Alter the hour of bathing was paſt, it ſometimes 
colt a great deal more, according to Martial, 2 


ec Balnea pot decimam, 4 centumgue e 
cc Quadrantes : | 


Though there was no diftivition- in the places 
between the firſt patrician and the loweſt plebeian, 
yet the nobility uſed their own filver and gold plate, 
for waſhing, eating, and drinking in the bath, to- 
gether with towels of the fineſt linen. They likewiſe 
made uſe of the inſtrument called ſtrigil, which was 
a kind of fleſh-brulih ; a cuſtom to which Perſius 
alludes in this line, | 


„I puer, et Atrigiles Criſpini ad ke defer? 
The common people contented themſelves with ſponges. 
'The bathing time was from noon till the evening, * 
[4 gp £0.74 * the 
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the Romans ate their principal meal. Notice was 
given by a bell, or ſome ſuch inſtrument, when the 
baths were opened, as we learn from Juvenal, 

e Redde Pilam, ſonat E thermarum, ludere fergie ? F 


1 'Virgine vis ſola lotus abire domum.” | 


There were ſeparate places for the two ſexes; and 
indeed there were baths opened for the uſe of women 
only, at the expence of Agrippina, the mother of 
Nero, and ſome other matrons of the firſt quality. 
The uſe of bathing was become ſo habitual to the 
conſtitutions of the Romans, that Galen, in his book 
De Sonitate tuenda, mentions a certain philoſopher, 
who if he intermitted but one day in his bathing, 
was certainly attacked with a fever. In order to pre- 
ſerve decorum in the baths, a ſet of laws and regula- 
tions were publiſhed, and the thermæ were put under 
the inſpection of a cenſor, , who was generally one of 
the firſt ſenators in Rome. Agrippa left his gardens 
and baths, which ſtood near the pantheon, to the 
Roman people: among the ſtatues that adorned them 
was that of a youth naked, as going into the bath, ſo 
elegantly formed by the hand of Lyſippus, that Tiberius, 
being ſtruck with the beauty of it, ordered it to be 
transferred into his own palace: but the populace 
raiſed ſuch a clamour againſt him, that he was fain 
to have it reconveyed to its former place. Theſe 
noble baths were reſtored by Adrian, as we read in 
Spartian; but at preſent no part of them remains. 
With reſpect to the preſent ſtate: of the old aque- 
ducts, I can give you very little ſatis faction. I only 
ſaw the ruins of that which conveyed the aqua Claudia, 
near the Porta Maggiore, and the Piazza of the 
Lateran. You: know there were fourteen of thoſe 
ancient aqueducts, ſome of which brought water 
to Rome from the diſtance of forty miles. The 
channels of them were large enough to admit a man 
armed on horſeback ; and therefore when Rome was 
"> U2 beſieged 
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beſieged by the Goths, who had cut off the water, 
Beliſarius fortified them with works to prevent the 
enemy from entering the city by thoſe conveyances. 
After that period, I ſuppoſe the ancient aqueducts con- 
tinued dry, and were ſuffered to run to ruins. Without 
all doubt, the Romans were greatly obliged to thoſe 
benefactors, who raiſed ſuch ſtupendous works for 
the benefit, as well as the embelliſhment of their city: 
but it might have been ſupplied with the ſame water 
through pipes at one hundredth part of the expence 
and in that caſe the enemy would not have found it ſuch | 
an eaſy matter to cut it off. Thoſe popes who have 
provided the modern city ſo plentifully with excellent 
water, are much to be commended for the care and 
expence they have beſtowed in reſtoring the ſtreams 
called acqua Virgine, acqua Felici, and acqua Paolina, 
which affords ſuch abundance of water as would plen- 
tifully ſupply a much larger city than modern Rome. 
It is no wonder that M. Agrippa, the ſon-in-law, 
friend, and favourite of Auguſtus, ſhould at the ſame 
time have been the idol ef the people, conſidering 
how ſurpriſingly be exerted himſelf for the emolu- 
ment, convenience, and pleaſure of his fellow-citizens. 
It was he who firſt conducted this aqua Virgine to 
Rome: he formed ſeven hundred reſervoirs in this 
eity; erected one hundred and five fountains; one 
hundred and thirty caſtella, or conduits, which works 
he adorned with three hundred ſtatues, and four hun- 
dred pillars of marble, in the ſpace of one year. He 
alſo brought into Rome the aqua Julia, and reſtored 
the aqueduct of the aqua Marzia, which had fallen 
to decay. I have already obſerved the great number 
of baths which he opened for the people, and the 
magnificent thermæ, with fpacious gardens, which he 
bequeathed to them as a legacy. But theſe benefac- 
tions, great and munificent as they ſeem to be, were 
not the moſt important ſervices he performed for the 
city of c were firſt made 
8e | 8 U by | 
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by order of Tarquinius Priſcus, not ſo much with a 
view to cleanlineſs, as by way of ſubterranean drains 
to the Vilabrum, which was marſhy, and in order to 
carry off the ſtagnant water which remained in the 
lower parts after heavy rains. The different branches 
of theſe channels united at the Forum, from whence 
by the Cloaca Maxima, their contents were conveyed 
into the Tyber. This great cloaca was the work of 
Tarquinius Superbus. Other ſewers were added b 
Marcus Cato and Valerius Flaccus, the cenſors. all 
theſe drains having been choaked up and ruinous, 
were cleared and reſtored by Marcus Agrippa, who 
likewiſe undermined the whole city with canals of the 
ſame kind, for carrying off the filth ; he ſtrengthened 
and enlarged the cloaca maxima, ſo as to make it 
capable of receiving a large cart loaded with hay; 
and directed ſeven ſtreams of water into theſe ſubter- 
ranean paſſages, in order to keep them always clean 
and open. If, notwithſtanding all theſe conveniences, 
Veſpaſian was put to great expence in removing the 
ordure from the public ſtreets, we have certainly a 
right to conclude that the ancient Romans were no 
more cleanly than the modern Italians. = 
After the mauſolea of Auguſtus and Adrian, which 
I have already mentioned, the moſt remarkable an- 
cient ſepulchres at Rome are thoſe of Caius Ceſtius 


and Cecilia Metella. The. firſt, which ſtands by the 


Porta di S. Paolo, is a beautiful pyramid, one hundred 
and twenty feet high, ſtill preſerved entire, having a 
vaulted chamber within-ſide, adorned with ſome an- 
client painting, which is now almoſt effaced. The 
building is of brick, but caſed with marble. This 
Caius Ceſtius had been conſul, was very rich, and 


acted as one. of the ſeven Epulones, who ſuperintended 


the feaſt of the gods, called Lectiſternia and Pervigilia. 
He bequeathed his whole fortune to his friend M. 
Agrippa, who was ſo generous as to give it up to the 
relations of the teſtator. The monument of Cecilia 
Bs U 3 Metella, 
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Metella, commonly called Capo di Bove, is without 


the walls on the Via Appia. This lady was daughter 
of Metellus Creticus, and wife to Craſſus, who erected 
this noble monument to her memory. It conſiſted 
of two orders, or ſtories, the firſt of which was a 
fquare of hewn ſtone: the ſecond was a circular 
tower, having a cornice, adorned with ox heads in 


baſſo relievo, a circumſtance from which it takes the 


name of Capo di Bove. The ox was ſuppoſed to be a 
moſt grateful ſacrifice to the gods. 1 ſpeaking 
of bulls and oxen, fays: 


_ Hinc vittime optime et laudat: 72 ima deorum placatio.” 


This tower was: ſurmounted by a noble cupola or 


dome, enriched with all the ornaments of architecture. 
The door of the building was of braſs; and within- 


fide, the aſhes of Cecilia were depoſited in a fluted 


marble urn, of curious workmanſhip, which is ſtill 
kept in the Palazzo Farneſe. At preſent the ſurface 
of the ground is raiſed ſo much as to cover the firſt 


order of the edifice : what we ſee is no more than 


the round tower, without the dome and its orna- 


ments; and the following inſcription ſtill remains 


near the top, facing the Via Appia. 
„„ 
CRETICI Tr. 
ETELLA © 
CRASSL. | 


Now we Cab talking of Sepulchral ee I 


ſhall conclude this ins with the copy of a very fin- 
gular will, made by Favonius Jocundus, who died in 


Portugal, by which will the preciſe ſituation of the 
W _ of e is aſcertained. 05 
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255 gallus Favonius Focundus P. Favoni F. qui i bello | 
contra Viriatum Succubui, 5 et — filios, 
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e me et Quintia Fabia conjuge mea ortos, et Bonorum 
Focundi. Patris mei, et eorum, que mihi ipſi acquiſivi 


hæredes relinquo ; hac tamen conditione, ut ab urbe Ro- 
mana huc veniant, et ofſa hic mea, intra quinquennium 
exportent, et via Latina condant in Ae juſſit meg 
condito, et mea voluntate; in quo velim neminem mecum, 
neque ſer vum, neque libertum inſeri; et velim ofſa quo- 


rumcunquè ſepulchro ftatim meo eruantur, et jura Ro- 


manorum ſerventur, in ſepulchris ritu majorum retinen- 
dis, juxta voluntatem teſtateris ; et fi ſecus fecerint, niſi 


legittimæ oriantur cauſe, velim ea omnia, que filijs meis 


relinguo, pro reparando templo dei Sylvani, quod ſub 
Viminali monte eſt, attribui ; maneſque mei à pont. 
max ; a flaminibus dialibus, qui in capitolio ſunt, apem 
implorent, ad liberorum meorum impietatem-ulciſtendam ; 
teneanturque ſacerdotes dei Silvani, me in urbem referre, 
et ſepulchro me meo condere. Volo quoque vernas qui 


domi mee ſunt, omnes a pratore urbano liberos, cum 


matribus dimitti, finguliſque libram argenti puri, et 
veſtem unam dari. In Luſitania in agro VIII. Cal 
Luintilis, bello Viriating.” | 

My paper ſcarce affords room to aſſure you that I 


Your faithful, etc, 


" * 
* 1 


* * * * 
—_— 


— 


LETTER XXXIII. 


Dear Sir, Nice, March 30, 1765. 


Von muſt not imagine I ſaw one half of the va- 


1 luable pictures and ſtatues of Rome; there is 
ſuch a vaſt number of both in this capital, that 1 
might have ſpent a whole year in taking even a 
tranſient view of them; and, after all, ſome of them 
would have been overlooked. The moſt celebrated 
| 1 | U4 PIECES, 
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pieces, however, I have ſeen; and therefore my cu; 
rioſity is ſatisfied. Perhaps, if I had the nice diſcern- 
ment and delicate ſenſibility of a true connoiſſeur, 
this ſuperficial glimpſe would have ſerved only to 
whet my appetite, and to detain me the whole winter 
at Rome. In'my progreſs through the Vatican, I 
was much pleaſed wü the School of Athens, by 
Raphael, a piece which hath ſuffered from the damp- 
neſs of the air. The four boys attending to the de- 
monſtration of a mathematician are admirably varied 
in the expreſſion. Mr. Webb's criticiſm on this artiſt 
Is/ certainly juſt. He was, perhaps, the beſt ethic 
painter that ever the world produced. No man ever 
expreſſed the ſentiments ſo happily, in viſage, attitude, 
and geſture: but he ſeems to have had too much 
phlegm to ſtrike off the grand paſſions, or reach the 
ſublime parts of painting. He has the ſerenity of 
Virgil, but wants the fire of Homer. There is no- 
thing in his Parnaſſus which ſtruck me, but the ludi- 
erous impropriety of Apollo's playing upon a eve 
for the entertainment of the nine muſes. 
The Laſt Judgment, by Buanoroti, in the chipel 
of Sixtus IV. produced to my eye the ſame fort of 
contuſion that perplexes my ear at a grand concert; 
conſiſting of a great variety of inſtruments: or rather, 
when a number of people are talking all at once. I 
was pleaſed with the ſtrength of expreſſion exhibited 
in ſingle figures, and ſeparate groupes : but the whole 
together is a mere mob, without ſubordination, keep- 
ing, or repoſt. A painter ought to avoid all ſubjects 
that require a multiplicity of groupes and figures ; 
becauſe it is not in the power of that art to unite a 
great number in one point of view, ſo as to maintain 
that dependence which they ought to have upon one 
another. Michael Angelo, with all his {kill in ana- 
tomy, his correctneſs of defigri; his grand compoſition, 
his fire and force of expreſſion, ſeems to have had 
yours little idea of grace. "Oy would imagine ws ſen 
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choſen his kings, heroes, cardinals, and prelates, 
from among the facchini of Rome; that he really 
drew his Jeſus on the Croſs, from the agonies of ſome 


vulgar aſſaſſin expiring on the wheel; and that the 


originals of his Bambini, with their mothers, were 


literally found in a ſtable. In the Sala Regia, from 


whence the Siſtian chapel is detached, we ſee among 


other exploits of catholic heroes, a repreſentation of 


the maſſacre of the proteſtants in Paris, Thoulouſe, 


and other parts of France, on the eve of St. Bartho- 


lomew, thus deſcribed in the Deſcrizione di Roma, 


“Nella prima pittura, eſprime Georgio Vaſari Viſtoria 
del Coligni, grand *amiraglio di Francia, che come 


capo de ribelli e degl *Ugonotti, fu ucciſo; e nel 
Paltra vicina, la ſtrage fatta in Parigi, e nel regno, de 


rebelli, e degl *Ugonotti.” © In the firſt picture, 
George Vaſari repreſents the hiſtory of Coligni, high 
admiral of France, who was ſlain as head of the 
rebels and hugonots; and in another near it, the 
ſlaughter that was made of the rebels and hugonots 
in Paris and other parts of the kingdom.” Thus the 
court of Rome hath employed their artiſts to celebrate 


and perpetuate, as a meritorious action, the moſt per- 


fidious, cruel, and infamous maſlacre, that ever dil 
graced the annals of any nation. 1 

I need not mention the two equeſtrian ſtatues of 
Conſtantine the Great, and Charlemagne, which 
ſtand at oppoſite ends of the great portico- of St. 


Peter's church; becauſe there is nothing in them 


which particularly engaged my attention. The ſleep- 
ing Cleopatra, as you enter the court of the Belvidere, 
in the Vatican, is much admired ; but I was better 


- pleaſed with the Apollo, which I take to be the moſt 
beautiful ſtatue that ever was formed. The Nile, 


which lies in the open court, ſurmounted with the 
little children, has infinite merit; but is much da- 
maged, and altogether neglected. Whether it is the 
Ame. deſcribed in Pliny, as having been placed by 
ag” N 8 Veſpaſian 
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Veſpaſian in the Temple of Peace, I do not know; 


The ſixteen children playing about it, denoted the 
fwelling of the Nile, which never roſe above fixteen 


cubits. As for the famous groupe of Laocoon, it 


furpaſſed my expectation. It was not without reaſon 


that Buonaroti called it a portentous work, and Pliny 
has done it no. more than juſtice in ſaying it is the 
moſt excellent piece that ever was cut in marble ; and 

the famous Fulvius Urſini is of opinion, that this 
is not the ſame ſtatue which Pliny deſcribed. His 


reaſons mentioned by Montfaucon are theſe. The 


ſtatues. deſcribed by Pliny were of one ſtone ; but 
theſe are not, Antonioli, the antiquary, has in his 
23 pieces of Laocoon's ſnakes, which were 
ound in the ground, where the baths of Titus actually 
ſtood, agreeably to Pliny, who ſays, theſe ſtatues 
were placed in the buildings of Titus. Be that as it 
may, the work which we now ſee does honour to 
antiquity. As you have ſeen innumerable copies and 
caſts of it, in marble, plaiſter, copper, lead, drawings, 


and prints, and read the deſcription of it in Keyſſar, 


and twenty other books of travels, I ſhall fay nothing 
more on the ſubject; but that neither they, nor I, 
nor any other perſon, could ſay too much in its praiſe. 
It is not of one piece indeed. In that particular Pliny 
himſelf might be miſtaken. © Opus onmibus et picturæ, 
et ftatuariæ artis præponendum. Ex uno lapide eum et 
Liberes draconumque mirabiles nexus de concilii ſententia 


fecere fummi artifices.” Buonaroti diſcovered the join- 


ings, though they were ſo artfully concealed as to be 
inviſible. This amazing groupe is the work of three 
Rhodian ſculptors, called Ageſander, Polydore, and 
Athenodorus, and was found in the therme of Titus 
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on Monte Cavallo, before the pope's palace, which 
are ſaid to have been made in emulation by Phidias 

and Praxiteles, I have ſeen, and likewiſe thoſe in the 
front of the Capitol, with the ſtatues of Caſtor and 
Pollux; but what pleaſed me infinitely more than all 
of them together, is the equeſtrian ſtatue of Corinthian 
braſs, ſtanding in the middle of this piazza (I mean 
at the Capitol) ſaid to repreſent the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. Others ſuppoſe it was intended for Lucius 
Verus; a third ſet of antiquaries contend for Lucius 
Septimius Severus; and a fourth for Conſtantine, 
becauſe it ſtood in the piazza of the Lateran palace, 
built by that emperor, from whence pope Paul III. 
cauſed it to be removed to the Capitol; I confidered 
the trophy of Marius as a very curious piece of ſculp- 
ture, and admired the two ſphinxes at the bottom of 
the ſtairs leading to this piazza, as the only good re- 
preſentation of life I had ever ſeen from Egypt : for 
the two idols of that country, which ſtand in the 
ound-:floor of the muſeum of the Capitol, and in- 
deed all the Egyptian ſtatues in the Camera Zgyptiaca . 
of this very building, are fuch monſtrous miſrepre- 
ſentations of nature, that they never could have ob- 
tained a place among the ſtatues of Rome, except as 
curioſities of foreign ſuperſtition, or on account of the 
materials, as they are generally of baſaltes, porphyry, 
or oriental granite. _ Y STOOL | 
At the farther end of the court of this muſeum, 
fronting the entrance, is a handſome fountain, with 
the ſtatue of a river-god reclining on his urn; this is 
no other than the famous Marforio, ſo called from 
its having been found in Martis Foro. It is remark- 
able only as being the conveyance of the anſwers to 
the ſatires which are found paſted upon Paſquin, 
another mutilated ſtatue, ſtanding at the corner of a 


ret, 19999, 201, 19 3 | 

The marble coffin ſuppoſed to have contained the 

aſhes of Alexander Severus, which we find in one of 
2 "Ow" thoſe 
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thoſe apartments, is a curious antique, valuable for 


its ſculpture in baſſo relievo, eſpecially for the figures 


on the cover, repreſenting! that emperor and his mo- 
ther Julia Mammea. 


I was ſorry I had not — to conſider the — —4 


plan of Rome, diſpoſed in ſix claſſes, on the ſtair- 
caſe of this muſeum, which was brought hither from 
a temple that ſtood in the Larum Boarium, now called 
Campo Vaccino. 

It would be ridiculous in me to enter into a detail 
of the vaſt collection of marbles, baſſo relievos, in- 
ſcriptions, urns, buſts, and ſtatues, which are placed 


in the upper apartments of this edifice. I ſaw them but 
once, and then I was ſtruck with the following parti- 


culars. A bacchanalian drunk; a Jupiter and Leda, 
at leaſt equal to that in the gallery at Florence; an 


old præſica, or hired mourner, very much reſembling 


thoſe wrinkled hags ſtill employed in Ireland, and in 
the Highlands o Scotland, to ſing the coronach at 


funerals, in praiſe of the deceaſed; 3 the famous Anti- 


nous, an elegant figure, which Pouſſin {ſtudied as the 
canon or rule of ſymmetry; the two fauns; and 


above all the mirmillone, or dying Yladiator, ; the atti- 


tude. of the body, the expreſſion of the countenance, 
the elegance of the limbs, and the ſwelling of the 
muſcles, in this ſtatue, are univerſally admired; but 
the execution of the back is incredibly delicate. The 


courſe of the muſcles called longiſſimi donſi, are ſo na- 


turally marked and tenderly executed, that the mar- 


ble actually emulates the ſoftneſs of fleſh; and you 


may count all the: ſpines of the vertebræ, railing up 


| the ſkin. as in the living body; yet this ſtatue, with 


all its merit, ſeems inferior to the celebrated dying 


gladiator of Cteſilas, as deſcribed by Pliny, who ſays 


the. expreſſion, of it was ſuch, as appears altoge- 
ther incredible. In the court on the oppoſite fide of 
the Capitol there is an admirable ſtatue. of a lion de- 
vouring an horſe, which was found by the gate of 


Oſtia, 
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Oſtia, near the pyramid of Caius Ceſtius; and here 


on the left hand, under a colonade, is what they call 
the Columna Roſtrata, erected in honour of Caius 
Duilius, who firſt triumphed over the Carthaginians 
by ſea. But this is a modern pillar,” with the old 
inſcription, which is ſo defaced as not to be legible. 
Among the pictures in the gallery and ſaloon above, 
what pleaſed me moſt was the Bacchus and Ariadne 
of Guido Rheni; and the wolf ſuckling Romulus 
and Remus, by Rubens. The court of the Palazzo 
Farneſe is ſurrounded with antique ſtatues, among 
which the moſt celebrated are, the Flora, with a . 

delicate drapery; the gladiator, with a dead 
over his ſhoulder; the Hercules, with the ſpoils: of 
the Nemean lion; but that which the connoiſſeurs 
juſtly eſteem above all the reſt is the Hercules, by 
Glycon, which you know as well as I do, by the great 
reputation it has acquired. This admirable ſtatue 
having been found without the legs, theſe were ſup- 
plied by Gulielmo de la Porta ſo happily,” that when 
afterwards the original limbs were diſcovered, Michael 
Angelo preferred the modern ones, both in grace and 
proportion; and they have been retained accordingly. 
In a little houſe, or ſhed, behind the court, is pre- 
ſerved the wonderful groupe of Dirce, commonly 
called the Toro Farneſe, which was brought hither 
from the thermæ Caracallæ. There is ſuch ſpirit, 
ferocity, and indignant reſiſtance expreſſed in the bull, 
to whoſe horns Dirce is tied by the hair, that IJ have 
never ſeen any thing like it, either upon canvaſs, or 
in ſtone. The ſtatues of the two brothers endeavour- 
ing to throw him into the ſea are beautiful figures, 
finely: contraſted; and the rope, which one of them 


* 


holds in a ſort of looſe coil, is ſo ſurpriſingly chizzled, 
that one can hardly believe it is of ſtone. As for 


Dirce herſelf, ſhe ſeems to be but a ſubaltern cha- 
racter; but there is a dog upon his hind legs barking 
at the bull, which is much admired. This amazing 

EY groupe 
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pe was cut out-of one ſtone, by Appollonius and 
Tauriſcus, two ſculptors of Rhodes; and is mentioned 
by Pliny in the thirty: ſixth book of his Natural Hiſ- 
tory. All the precious monuments of art which have 
come down to us from antiquity, are the productions 
of Greek artiſts. The Romans had taſte enough to 
admire the arts of Greece, as plainly appears by the 
great collections they made of their ſtatues and pic- 
tures, as well as by adopting their architecture and 
muſic: but I do not remember to have read of any 
Roman who made a great figure either as a painter 
or a ſtatuary. It is not enough to ſay thoſe profeſſions 
were not honourable in Rome, becauſe painting, 
ſculpture, and muſic, even rhetoric, phyſic, and phi- 
joſophy, were practiſed and taught by ſlaves. The 
arts were always honoured: and revered at Rome, 
even when the profeſſors of them happened to be 
flaves by the accidents and iniquity of fortune. The 
buſineſs of painting and ſtatuary was ſo profitable, 
that in a free republic, like that of Rome, they muſt 
| have been greedily embraced by a great number of 
individuals: but, in all probability, the Roman ſoil 
produced no extraordinary genius for thoſe arts. 
Like the Engliſh of this day, they made a figure in 
poetry, hiſtory, and ethics; but the excellence of 
painting, - ſculpture, architecture, and muſic, they 
never could attain. In the Palazzo Picchini I 
faw three beautiful figures, the celebrated ſtatues 
of Meleager, the boar, and dog; together with a 
wolf of excellent workmanſhip. The celebrated 
ſtatue of Moſes, by Michael Angelo, in the church 
of St. Peter in Vincula, I beheld with pleaſure; 
as well as that of Chriſt by the ſame hand, in the 
church of S. Maria ſopra Minerva. The right foot, 
covered with bronze gilt, is much kiſſed by the de- 
votees. I ſuppoſe it is looked upon as a ſpecific for 
the tooth-ache; for, I ſaw a cavalier, in years, and 
an old woman ſucceſſively rub their gums upon 
ener it, 
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it, with the appearance of the moſt painful perſe- 
Verance. liel t 555 „ 

\ You need not doubt but that I went to the church 
of St. Peter in Montorio, to view the celebrated 
transfiguration, by Raphael, which, if it was mine, 
I would cut in two parts. The three figures in the 
air attract the eye ſo ſtrongly, that little or no atten- 
tion is paid to thoſe below on the mountain. I ap- 
prehend that the nature of the ſubject does not admit 
of that keeping and dependence which ought to be 
maintained in the diſpoſition of the lights and ſhadows 
in a picture. The groupes ſeem to be entirely inde- 
pendent, of each other. The extraordinary merit of 
this piece, I imagine, conſiſts not only in the ex- 
preſſion of divinity: on the face of Chriſt; but alſo in 
the ſurpriſing lightneſs of the figure, that hovers like 
a beautiful exhalation in the air. In the church of 
St. Luke I was not at all ſtruck by the picture of that 
Parmar. the portrait of the Virgin Mary, although 
it is admired as one of the belt pieces of Raphael. 
Indeed it made fo little impreſſion upon me, that 1 
do not even remember the diſpoſition of the figures. 
The altar-piece, by Andrea Sacchi, in the church of 
St. Romauldus, would have more merit, if the figure 
of the ſaint himſelf had more conſequence, and was 
repreſented in a ſtronger light. In the Palazzo Bor- 
gheſe I chiefly admired the following pieces: a Venus 
with two nymphs; and another with Cupid, both 
by Titian : an excellent Roman Piety, by Leonardo 
da Vinci; and the celebrated Muſe, by Dominechino, 
which is à fine jolly buxom figure. At the palace of 
Colonna Conneſtabile, I was charmed with the Hero- 
dias, by Guido Rheni ; a young Chriſt, and a Ma- 
donna, by Raphael; and four landſcapes, two by 
Claude Lorraine, and the other two by Salvator Roſa. 
In the palaaetto, or ſummer-houſe belonging to the 
Palazzo Roſpiglioſi, I had the ſatisfaction of contem- 
plating the Aurora of Guido, the colours of ie 
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ſtill remain in high perfection, notwithſtanding the 
common report that the piece is ſpoiled by the damp- 
neſs of the apartment. The print of this picture, by 


Freij, with all its merit, conveys: but an imperfect 


idea of the beauty of the original. In the Palazzo 
Barberini there is a great collection of marbles and 
pictures: among the firſt I was attracted by a beauti- 
ful ſtatue of Venus; a ſleeping faun of curious work- 
manſhip; a charming Bacchus lying on an ancient 
ſeulpture, and the famous Narciſſus. Of the pic- 
tures, what gave me moſt pleaſure was the Magdalen 


of Guido, infinitely ſuperior to that by Le Brun in 


the church of the Carmelites at Paris; the Virgin, 
by Titian ; a Madonna, by Raphael, but not com- 
parable to that which is in the Palazzo de Pitti, at 


Florence; and the death of Germanicus, by Pouſſin, 


which I take to be one of the beſt pieces in this great 
collection. In the Palazzo Falconeri there is a beau- 
tiful St. Cecilia, by Guercino; a holy family, by 
Raphael; and a fine expreſſive figure of St. Peter 
weeping, by Dominechino. In the Palazzo Altieri, 
J admired a picture, by Carlo Maratti, repreſenting 
a faint calling down lightning from heaven to deſtroy 
blaſphemers. It was the figure of the faint I admired, 
merely as a portrait. The execution of the other 
parts was tame enough: perhaps they were purpoſely 
kept down, in order to preſerve the importance of 
the principal figure. I imagine Salvator Roſa would 
have made a different diſpoſition on the ſame ſubject: 


that amidſt the darkneſs of a tempeſt he would have 


illuminated the blaſphemer with the flaſh of lightning 
by which he was deſtroyed: this would have thrown 


"a diſmal gleam upon his countenance, diſtorted by 


the horror of his ſituation, as well as by the effects 
of the fire; and rendered the whole ſcene dreadfully 
pictureſque. In the fame palace I ſaw the famous 

oly family, by Corregio, which he left unfiniſhed, 


and no other artiſt would undertake- to ſupply ; for 


what 
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what reaſon I know not. Here too is a judgment of 
Paris, by Titian, which is reckoned a very valuable 


piece. In the Palazzo Odeſcalchi there is a holy 
family, by Buonaroti, and another by Raphael, both 


counted excellent, though in very different ſtyles, 
extremely charaQeriſtic of thoſe two great rival artiſts. 

If I was filly enough to make a parade I might 
mention ſome hundreds more of marbles and pictures, 
which I really faw at Rome; and even eke out that 
number with a huge liſt of thoſe I did not ſee: but, 
whatever vanity I may have, it has not taken this 
turn; and I aſſure you, upon my word and honour, 
J have deſcribed nothing but what actually fell under 
my own obſervation. As for my critical remarks, I 


am afraid you will think them too ſuperficial and ca- 
| pricious to belong to any other perſon but 


Your humble Servant. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


Dear Sir, Nice, April 2, 1765. 
1 HAVE nothing to communicate touching the library 

of the Vatican, which, with reſpect to the apart- 
ments and their ornaments, is undoubtedly magnifi- 
cent. The number of books it contains does not 
exceed forty thouſand volumes, which are all con- 
cealed from the view, and locked up in preſſes: as 
for the manuſcripts, I ſaw none but ſuch as are com- 
monly preſented to ſtrangers of our nation; ſome 
very old copies of Virgil and Terence; two or three 
Miſſals curiouſly illuminated; the book De Septem 


Sacramentis written in Latin by Henry VIII. againſt 


Luther ; and ſome of that prince's love letters to 
Anne Boleyn. I likewiſe viſited the Libreria Caſane- 
tenſe, belonging to the convent of the church called 

_ VOL. vIII. + S. Maria 
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S. Maria Sopra Minerva. I had a recommendation 
to the principal librarian, a Dominican friar, who re- 
ceived me very politely, and regaled me with a ſight 
of ſeveral curious MSS. of the claſſics. liger 
_ Having fatisfied my curioſity at Rome, I prepared 
for my departure, and as the road between Radicofani 
and Montefiaſcone is very ſtony and diſagreeable, I 
aſked the banker Barazzi if there was not a better 
way of returning to Florence, expreſſing a deſire at 
the ſame time to fee the caſcade of Terni. He aſſured 
me that the road by Terni was forty miles ſhorter 
than the other, much more ſafe and eaſy; and ac- 
commodated with exceeding good auberges. Had I 
taken the trouble to caſt my eyes upon the map, I 
muſt have ſeen that the road by Terni, inſtead of 
being forty miles ſhorter, was much longer than the 
other: but this was not the only miſtake of Signiore 
Barazzi. Great part of this way lies over ſteep 
mountains, or along the fide of precipices, which 
render travelling in a carriage exceedingly tedious, 
dreadful, and dangerous; and as for the public-houſes, 
they are in all reſpects the moſt execrable that ever! 
entered. I will venture to ſay that a common pri- 
ſoner in the Marſhalſea or King's-bench is more 
cleanly and commodiouſly lodged than we were in 
many places on this road. The houſes are abominably 
naſty, and generally deſtitute of proviſion: when 
eatables were found, we were almoſt poiſoned by 
their cookery : their beds were without curtains: or 
bedſtead, ard their windows without glaſs ; and for 
this ſort of entertainment we paid as much as if we 
had been genteelly lodged and ſumptuouſly treated. 
J repeat it again; of all the people I ever knew the 
Italians are the moſt villainouſly rapacious. The firſt 
day, having paſſed Civita Caſtellana, a ſmall town 
{ſtanding on the top of a hill, we put up at what was 
called an excellent inn, where cardinals, prelates, and 
princes, often lodged. Being meagre day, there was 
$3672 ; „ nothing 
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nothing but bread, eggs, and arichovies, in the houſe. - 
-I went to bed without ſupper, and lay in a pallet, 
where I was half devoured by vermin. Next day our 
road, in ſome places, lay along precipices which over- 
hang the Nera or Nar, celebrated in antiquity for its 
white foam, and the ſulphurevus quality of its waters, 


; Sulfured Nar albus aqud, fonteſque Velini. 


It is a ſmall but rapid ſtream, which runs n6t far 
from hence into the Tyber. Paſſing Utricoli, near 
the ruins of the ancient Ocricoli, and the romantic 
town of Narni, ſituated on the top of a mountain, in 
the neighbourhood of which is ſtill ſeen ſtanding one 
arch of the ſtupendous bridge built by Auguſtus 
Cæſar, we arrived at Terni, and hiring a couple of 
chaiſes before dinner, went to ſee the famous Caſcata 
delle Marmore, which is at the diſtance of three miles. 
We aſcended a ſteep mountain by a narrow road, 
formed for a conſiderable way along the brink of a 
precipice, at the bottom of which brawls the furious 
river Nera, after having received the Velino. This 
laſt is the ſtream which, running from the Lago delle 
Marmore, forms the caſcade by falling over a preci- 
pice about one hundred and ſixty feet high. Such a 
body of water ruſhing down the mountain; the 
imoak, vapour, and thick white miſt which it raiſes ; 
the double rainbow which theſe particles continually 
exhibit while the ſun ſhines ; the deafening ſound of 
the cataract; the vicinity of a great number of other 
ſtupendous rocks and precipices, with the daſhing, 
boiling, and foaming of the two rivers below, pro- 
duce all together an object of tremendous ſublimity : 
yet great part of its effect is loſt, for want of a proper 
point of view, from which it might be contemplated. 
The caſcade would appear much more aſtoniſhing, 
were it not in ſome meaſure eclipſed by the ſuperior 
height of the neighbouring mountains. You- have 
not a front perſpective; but are obliged to view it 
Sit X 2 obliquely 
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obliquely on one ſide, ſtanding upon the brink of a 


"This ſation might be rendered — more acceſſible, 
and altogether ſecure, for the expence of four or five 
zequines; and a ſmall tax might be levied for the 

urpoſe from travellers by the aubergiſte at Terni, 
who lets his calaſſes for half a zequine a piece to thoſe 
that are curious to ſee this phænomenon. Beſides 
the two poſtillions whom I paid for this excurſion, at 
the rate of one ſtage in poſting, there was a fellow 
who poſted himſelf behind one of the chaiſes, by way 
of going to point out the different views of the caſ- 
eade; and his demand amounted to four or five 
pauls. To give you an idea of the extortion of thoſe 
villainous publicans, I muſt tell you that for a dinner 
and ſupper, which even hunger could not tempt us 
/ to eat, and a night's lodging in three truckle beds, I 

aid eighty. pauls, amounting to forty ſhillings ſter- 
on You aſk me why I ſubmitted to ſuch impoſition? 
I will tell you—l have more than once in my travels 
made a formal complaint. of the exorbitancy of a 
publican to the magiſtrate of the place; but I never 
received any ſatisfaction, and have loſt abundance of 
time. Had I proceeded to manual correction I ſhould 
have alarmed and terrified the women: had I pe- 
remptorily refuſed to pay the ſum total, the landlord, 
who was the poſtmaſter, would not have ſupplied me 
with. horſes to proceed on my journey. I tried the 
experiment at Muy in France, where I put myſelf 
into a violent paſhon, had abundance of trouble, was 
detained till it was almoſt night, and after all found 
myſelf obliged to ſubmit, furniſhing at the ſame time 
matter of infinite triumph to the mob which had 
ſurrounded the coach, and intereſted themſelves 
warmly in favour of their townſman. If ſome young 
patriot, in good health and ſpirits, would take the 
trouble as often as he is impoſed upon by the road in 
travelling, to have recourſe to the fountain- head, — 
pee > Prefer 
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prefer a regular complaint to the comptroller of the 
poſts, either in France or Italy, he would have ample 
ſatisfaction, and do great ſervice to the community. 
Terni is an agreeable town, pretty well built, and 
ſituated in a pleaſant valley, between two branches of 
the river Nera, whence it was called by the ancients 
Interamna. Here is an agreeable piazza, where ſtands 
a church that was of old a heathen temple. There 
are ſome valuable paintings in the church. The peo- 
ple are faid to be very civil, and proviſions to be ex- 
tremely cheap. It was the birth-place of the emperor 
Tacitus, as well as of the hiſtorian of the ſame name. 
In our journey from hence to Spoleto we paſſed over 
a high mountain, (I think it is called Somna,) where 
it was neceſſary to have two additional horſes to the 
carriage, and the road winds along a precipice, which 
is equally dangerous and dreadful. We paſſed through 
part of Spoleto, the capital of Umbria, which is a 
pretty large city. Of this, however, I can give no 
other account from my own obſervation, but that I 
ſaw at a diſtance the famous Gothic aqueduct of 
brick: this is mentioned by Addiſon as a ſtructure, 

which, for the height of its arches, is not equalled 
by any thing in Europe. The road from hence to 
Foligno, where we lay, is kept in good order, and 
lies through a delightful plain, laid out into beautiful 
incloſures, abounding with wine, oil, corn, and cat- 
tle, and watered by the paſtoral ſtreams of the famous 
river Clitumnus, which takes its riſe in three or four 
ſeparate rivulets iſſuing from a rock near the highway. 
On the right-hand we ſaw ſeveral towns ſituated on 
riſing grounds, and among the reſt, that of Aſſiſio, 
famous for the birth of St. Francis, whoſe body, 
being here depoſited, occaſions a great concourſe of 
pilgrims. We met a Roman princeſs going thither 
with a grand retinue, in conſequence of a vow ſhe 
had made for the re-eſtabliſhment of her health. 
Foligno, the Fulginium of the ancients, is a ſmall 
aka x73: town, 
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town, not unpleaſant, lying in the midſt of mulberry 
plantations; vineyards, and corn-fields, and built on 
both ſides. of the little river Topino. In choofing our 
beds at the inn, I perceived one chamber locked, and 
deſired it might be opened; upon which, the: came- 
riere declared with ſome reluctance, Beſogna: dire. 
a ſu eccellenza; poco fa, che una beftia e morta_ in 
gugla camera e non e ancora luſtrata. When I en- 
quired what beaſt it was, he replied, Un eretico 
Ingleſe.” I ſuppoſe he would not have made ſo free 
with our country and religion, if he had not taken us 
for German Catholics, as we afterwards learned from 
Mr. Ri. Next day we croſſed the Tyber over a 
| handſome bridge, and in mounting the ſteep hill upon 
which the city of Perugia ſtands, our . horſes being 
exhauſted, were dragged backwards by the weight of 
the carriage to the very edge of a precipice, where, 
Happily for us, a man paſſing that way, placed a large 
ſtone behind one of the wheels, which ſtopped their 
motion, otherwiſe we ſhould. have been all daſhed i in 
pieces. We had another ugly hill to aſcend within 
the city, which was more difficult and dangerous than 
the other: but the poſtillions and the other beaſts 
made ſuch efforts, that we mounted without the leaſt 
ſtop to the ſummit, where we found ourſelves in a 
large piazza, where the horſes are always changed. 
There being no relays at the poſt, we were obliged 
to ſtay the whole day and night at Perugia, which ig 
a conſiderable city, built upon the acclivity of à hill, 
adorned with ſome elegant fountains, and ſeveral 
handſome churches, containing ſome valuable pictures 
by Guido, Raphael, and his maſter Pietro Perugino, 
who was a native of this place, The next ſtage 1s on 
the banks of the lake, which was the Thraſimene of 
the ancients, a beautiful piece of water, above thi 
miles in circumference, having three iſlands abound. 
ing with excellent fiſh: upon a peninſula of it there 
is a town and caſtle. It was in this neighbourhood 
dere 
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where the conſul Flaminius was totally defeated with 
great ſlaughter by Hannibal. From Perugia to-Flo- 
rence the poſts are all double, and the road is ſo bad 
that we never could travel above eight and twenty 
miles a day. We were often obliged to quit the car- 
riage and walk up ſteep mountains; and the way in 
general was ſo unequal and ſtony, that we were jolted 
even to the danger of our lives. I never felt any ſort 
of exerciſe or fatigue ſo intolerable; and I did not 
fail to beſtow an hundred benedictions per diem upon 
the banker Barazzi, by whoſe advice we had taken 
this road; yet there was no remedy but patience. If 
the coach had not been incredibly Teng it muſt have 
been ſhattered to pieces. The fifth night we paſſed 
at a place called Camoccia, a miſerable cabaret, where 
we were fain to cook our own ſupper, and lay in a 
muſty chamber, which had never known a fire, and, 
indeed, had no fire-place, and where we run the riſk 
of 1 devoured by rats. Next day one of the 
irons of the coach gave way at Arezzo, where we 
were detained two hours before it could be accom- 
modated. I might have taken this opportunity to 
view the remains of the ancient Etruſcan amphitheatre, 
and the temple of Hercules, deſcribed by the cavalier 
Lorenzo Guazzeſi, as ſtanding in the neighbourhood = 
of this place: but the blackſmith aſſured me his work 
would be finiſhed in a few minutes; and as I had 
nothing ſo much at heart as the ſpeedy accompliſh- 
ment of this diſagreeable journey, I choſe to ſuppreſs 
my curioſity rather than be the occaſion of a mo- 
ment's delay. But all the nights we had hitherto 
paſſed were comfortable in compariſon to this, which 
we ſuffered at a ſmall village, the name of which I 
do not remember. The houſe was diſmal and dirty 
beyond all deſcription ; the bed-cloaths filthy enough 
to turn the ſtomach of a muleteer ; and the victuals 
cooked in ſuch a manner, that even a Hottentot could 
not have beheld them without loathing. We had 
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ſheets of our, own, which, were ſpread; upon a mat- 
traſs, and here I took; my, repoſe wrapped in a great- 
coat, if that could be called; repoſe which was inter- 

pted by the innumerable ſtings; of vermin; In the 
—— L was ſeized. with a dangerous fit of the 
hooping-cough, which terrified my wife, alarmed my 
people, and- brought, the whole community into the 
houſe. I had undergone juſt; ſuch; another at Paris, 
about a year before. This forenoon one of our 
coach wheels flew. off in the neighbourhood of Anciſa, 
a ſmall. town, where we were detained above two 
hours by this accident; a delay which was productive 
of, much, diſappointment, danger, vexation, and fa- 
tigue. There being no; horſes at the laſt poſt, we 


were obliged to wait until thoſe which brought us 


thither ſhould. be ſufficiently refreſhed to proceed. 
Underſtanding that all the gates of Florence are ſhut 
at ſix, except two that are kept open for the accom- 
modation of travellers; and that to reach the neareſt 
of theſe gates it was r to paſs the river Arno 
in a ferry-boat, which could not tranſport the car- 
riage, I determined to ſend my ſervant before with a 
light. chaiſe, to enter the neareſt gate before it was 
ſhut, and provide a coach to come and take us up at 
the ſide of the river, where we ſhould be obliged to 
paſs in the boat: for, I could not bear the thoughts 
of lying another night in a common cabaret. Here, 
howeyer, another difficulty occurred. There was but 


one chaiſe, and a dragoon officer in the imperial 


troops inſiſted upon his having beſpoke. it for himſelf 
and his ſer ant. A long diſpute enſued, which had 
like to have produced a quarrel: but, at length, 1 
accommodated matters, by telling the officer that he 
ſnould have a place in it gratis, and his ſervant might 
ride a-horſe-back, He accepted the offer without 
heſitation; but, in the mean time, we ſet out in the 
coach before them, and having proceeded. about a 
couple of miles, the road was ſo deep from a heavy 

; ; Tal, 
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rain, and the beaſts were ſo fatigued, that they could 
not proceed. The poſtillions ſcourging the poor 
animals with great barbarity, they made an —_ 
and pulled the coach to the brink of a precipice, or 


rather a kind of hollow way, which might be about 


ſeven” or eight feet lower than the road. Here my 
wife and I leaped out, and ſtood under the rain up to 
the ancles in mud; while the poſtillions ſtill exerciſing 
their- whips, one of the fore-horſes fairly tumbled 
down the deſcent, and hung by the neck, ſo that he 
was almoſt ſtrangled before he could be diſengaged 
from the traces, by the aſſiſtance of ſome foot tra- 
vellers that happened to paſs. While we remained 
in this dilemma, the chaiſe with the officer- and 4 
ſervant, coming up, we exchanged places; my wife 
and I proceeded in the chaiſe, and left them with 
Miſs C—— and Mr. R-—, to follow in the coach. 
The road from hence to Florence is nothing but a 
ſucceſſion of ſteep mountains, paved and conducted 
in ſuch a manner, that one would imagine the deſign 
had been to render it impracticable by any ſort of 
wheel - carriage. Notwithſtanding all our endeavours, 
I found it would be impoſſible to enter Florence before 
the gates were ſhat. I flattered and threatened the 
driver by turns: but the fellow, who had been re- 
markably civil at firſt, grew ſullen and impertinent. 
He told me I muſt not think of reaching Florence: 


that the boat would not take the carriage on board; 


and that from the other fide I muſt walk five miles 
before I ſhould reach the gate that was open: but he 
would carry me to an excellent oſteria, where I ſhould 
be entertained and lodged like a prince. I was 
now convinced that he had lingered on purpoſe 
to ſerve this inn-keeper; and I took it for granted 
that what he told me of the diſtance between the ferry 


and the gate was a lie. It was eight o'clock when 


we arrived at his inn. I alighted with my wife to 
view the chambers, deſiring he would not put up his 


horſes. Finding it was a villainous houſe, we came 


forth, 
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forth, and, by this time, the horſes were put up. 


aſked the fellow how he durſt preſume to contradict 
my orders, and commanded him to put them to the 
chaiſe. He aſked in his turn if I was mad? If I 


thought I and the lady had ſtrength and courage 


enough to walk five miles in the dark, through a 


road which we did not know, and which was broke 


up by a continued rain of two days? I told him he 
was an impertinent raſcal, and as he ſtill heſitated, I 
collared him with one hand, and ſhook my cane over 
his head with the other. It was the only weapon I 
had, either offenſive or defenſive; for 1 had left my 
ſword and muſquetoon in the coach. At length the 
fellow obeyed, though with great reluctance, crack- 
ing many ſevere jokes upon us in the mean time, and 
being joined in his raillery by the inn-keeper, who 
had all the external marks of a ruffian. The houſe 
ſtood in a ſolitary ſituation, and not a ſoul appeared 
but theſe two miſcreants, ſo that they might have 
murdered us without fear of detection. You, do 
not like the apartments? (ſaid one) to be ſure they 
were not fitted up for perſons of your rank and qua- 


lity!'“ “ You will be glad of a worſe chamber, (con- 


tinued the other,) before you get to bed,” - If you 
walk to Florence to-night, you will ſleep ſo ſound, that 
the fleas will not diſturb you.” Take care you do 
not take up your night's lodging in the middle of the 
road, or in the ditch of the city- wall.“ I fired inwardly 


| at theſe ſarcaſms, to which, however, I made no reply; 


and my wife was almoſt dead with fear. In the road 
from hence to the boat we met with an ill-looking 
fellow, who offered his ſervice to conduct us into, the 
city, and ſuch was our fituation, that I was fain- to. 
accept his propoſal, eſpecially. as we had two ſmall 
boxes in the chaiſe by accident, containing ſame caps 
and laces belonging to my wife. I ſtill hoped the poſtil- 
lion had exaggerated in the diſtance between the boat 
and the city gate, and was confirmed in this opinion by 
the ferry- man, who ſaid we had not above half a league 

to 
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to walk. Behold us then in this expedition; myſelf 
wrapped up in a very heavy great- coat, and my cane 
in my hand. I did not imagine I could have walked 
a couple of miles in this equipage, had my life been 
depending; my wife. a delicate creature, who had 
ſcarce ever walked a mile in her life; and the raga- 
muffin before us with our boxes under his arm. The 
night was dark and wet; the road ſlippery and dirty; 
not a ſoul was ſeen, nor a ſound was heard: all was 
filent, dreary, and horrible. I laid my account 
with a violent fit of illneſs from the cold I ſhould 
infallibly catch, if I eſcaped the aſſaſſination, the fears 
of which were the more troubleſome as I had no wea- 
pon to defend our lives. While I laboured under 
the weight of my great-coat, which made the ſtreams of 
ſweat flow down my face and ſhoulders, I was plunging 
in the mud, up to the mid-leg, at every ſtep; and at 
the ſame time obliged to ſupport my wife, who wept 
in ſilence, half dead with terror and fatigue. To. 
crown. our vexation, our conductor walked fo faſt, 
that he was often out of fight, and I imagined he had 
run away with the boxes. All I could do, on theſe 
occaſions, was to halloo as loud as I could, and ſwear 
horribly that I would blow his brains out. I did not 
know but theſe oaths and menaces might keep other 
_ rogues in awe. In this manner did we travel four 
long miles, making almoſt an entire circuit of the city- 
wall, without ſeeing the face of a human creature, 
and at length reached the gate, where we were exa- 
mined by the guard, and allowed to paſs, after they 
lad told us it was a long mile from thence to the 
houſe of Vanini, where we propoſed to lodge. No 
matter, being now fairly within the city, I plucked 
up my ſpirits, and performed the reſt of the journey 
with ſuch eaſe, that I am perſuaded I could have 
walked at the ſame pace all night long, without being 
very much fatigued. It was near ten at night when 
we entered the auberge, in ſuch a draggled and mi- 
| | ſerable 
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ſerable condition, that Mrs. Vanini almoſt fainted at 
Hit of us, on the ſuppoſition that we had met with 

e terrible diſaſter, and that the reſt of the com- 
pany were killed: My wife and I were immediately 
aecommodated with dry ſtockings and ſhoes, a warm 
apartment, and a good ſupper, which J ate with great 
ſatisfaction, ariſing” not only from our having happily 
ſarvived the adventure, but alſo from a conviction 


that my ſtrength: and conſtitution were ee 


repaired: not but that J ſtill expected a ſevere cold, 
attended with-atetrible' fit of the aſthma : but in this 
Ewas lackily diſappointed. I now for- the firſt time 
drank to the health of my phyſician Barazzi, fully 
ed that the hardſhips and violent exerciſe 1 
underwent by following his: advice had greatly con- 
tributed to the re-eſtabhſhment of my health. In this 
particular J imitate the gratitude of Tavernier, who 
r radically cured of the gout by a Turkiſh aga in 
gypt, who gave him the baſtinado becauſe he would 
not lock at the head of the baſhaw of Cairo, which 
the aga carried in a ba to be e, to the grand 
ſignior at Conſtantino | 
I did not expect to ſee the reſt of our pen : 
that night, as I never doubted but they would ſtay 
wirh the coach at the inn on the other ſide of the 
Arno: but at midnight we were joined by Miſs C— 
and Mr. R—, who had left the carriage at the inn, 
under the auſpices of the captain and my ſervant, and 
followed our footſteps by walking from the ferry boat 
to Florerice, conducted by one of the boatmen. Mr. 
R ſeemed to be much ruffled and chagrined; but, 


as he did not think proper to explain the caule, he 


had no right to expect that I ſhould give him fatiſ- 
faction for ſome inſult he had received from my ſer- 
vant. They had been expoſed to a variety of diſ- 
agreeable adventures from the impracticability of the 
road. The coach had been ſeveral times in the moſt 
imminent hazard of being loſt, with all our baggage; ; 
_ an 
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and at two different places it was neceſſary to hire a 
dozen of oxen, and as many men, to diſengage it 
from the holes into which it had run. It was in the 
confuſion of theſe adventures that the captain and his 
valet, Mr. R— and my ſervant, had like to have 
gone all by the ears together. The peace was with 
difficulty preſerved by the interpoſition of Miſs C——, 
who ſuffered incredibly from cold and wet, terror, 
vexation, and fatigue : yet happily no bad conſequence 
enſued. The coach and baggage were brought ſafely 
into Florence next morning, when all of us found 
ourſelves well refreſhed, and in good ſpirits. I am 
afraid this is not the caſe with you, who muſt by this 
time be quite jaded with this long epiſtle, which ſhall 
therefore be cloſed without further ceremony by, 

ot | | Tours always. 


LETTER XXXV. 


Dear Sir, Nice, March 20, 1765. 
T HE ſeaſon being far advanced, and the weather 
1 growing boiſterous, I made but a ſhort ſtay at 
Florence, and ſet out for Piſa, with full refolution to 
take the neareſt road to Lerici, where we propoſed 
to hire a felucca for Genoa. I had a great deſire to 
ſee Leghorn and Lucca; but the dread of a winter's | 
voyage by ſea in an open boat effectually reſtrained 
my curioſity. : To avoid the trouble of having our 
baggage ſhifted every poſt, I hired two chaiſes to Piſa 
for a couple of zequines, and there we arrived in 
ſafety about ſeven in the evening, though not without 
fear of the conſequence, as the calefles were quite 
open, and it rained all the way. I muſt own I was 
ſo ſick of the wretched accommodation one meets 
with in every part of Italy, except the great cities, 2 
1 averſe 
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averſe to the ſea at this ſeaſon, and ſo fond of the 
city of Piſa, that I ſhould certainly have ſtaid here 
the winter, had-I not been ſeparated from my books 
and papers, as well as from other: conveniencies and 
connections which I had at Nice; and foreſeen that 
the thoughts of performing the ſame diſagreeable voy- 
age in the ſpring would embitter my whole winter's 
enjoyment. ' I again hired two caleſſes for Lerici, 
propoſing to he at Sarzana, three miles ſhort of that 
ace, where we were told we ſhould find comfortable 
odging, and to embark next day without halting. 
When we departed in the morning it rained very 


hard, and the Cerchio, which the chaiſes had for- 
merly paſſed, almoſt without wetting the wheels, was 


now. ſwelled to a mighty river, broad and deep and 
rapid. It was with great difficulty I could per- 
ſuade my wife to enter the boat ; for it blew a ſtorm, 
and ſhe had ſeen it in coming over from the other 
ſide hurried down a conſiderable way by the rapidity 
of the current, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the 


 watermen. Near two hours were ſpent in tranſport- 


ing us with our chaiſes. The road between this and 
Spirito Santo was rendered almoſt impaſſable. When 
we arrived at Maſla it began to grow dark, and the 
poſt-maſter aſſured us that the road to Sarzana was 
overflowed in ſuch a manner as not to be paſſed even 
in the day-time without imminent danger. We there- 
fore took up our lodging for the night at this houſe, 


which was in all reſpects one of the worſt we had yet 


entered. Next day we found the Magra as large and 
violent as the Cerchio: however, we paſſed it without: 
any accident, and in the afternoon arrived at Lerici. 
There we were immediately beſieged by a number of 
patrons of feluccas, from among whom I choſe a 


Spaniard, partly becauſe he looked like an honeſt 


man, and produced an ample certificate ſigned by an 
Engliſh gentleman : and partly becauſe he was not an 
Italian; for by this time I had imbibed a ſtrong pre- 
8 judice 
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judice againſt the common people of that country. We 
embarked in the morning before day, with a gale that 
made us run the lee-gunwale in the water; but when 
we pretended to turn the point of Porto Venere, we 
found the wind full in our teeth, and were obliged 
to return to our quarters, where we had been ſhame- 
fully fleeced by the landlord, who nevertheleſs was 
not ſuch an exorbitant knave as the poſt- maſter, whoſe 
houſe I would adviſe all travellers to avoid. Here, 
indeed, I had occaſion to ſee an inſtance of prudence 
and ceconomy, which I ſhould certainly imitate, if 
ever I had occaſion to travel this way by myſelf. An 
Engliſhman, who had hired a felucca from Antibes 
to Leghorn, was put in here by ſtreſs of weather ; 
but being aware of the extortion of innkeepers, and 
the bad accommodation in their houſes, he ſlept on 
board on his own mattrafles ; and there likewiſe he 
had all his conveniencies for eating. He ſent his 
ſervant on ſhore occaſionally to buy proviſion, and 
ſee it cooked according to his direction in ſome pub- 
lic houſe: and had his meals regularly in the felucca. 
This evening he came aſhore to ſtretch his legs, and 
took a ſolitary walk on the beach, avoiding us with 
great care, although he knew we were Engliſh : his 
valet, who was abundantly communicative, told my 
ſervant, that in coming through France his maſter 
had travelled three days in company with two other 
Engliſh gentlemen, whom he met upon the road, and 
in all that time he never ſpoke a word to either : yet, 
in other reſpects, he was a good man, mild, charita- 
ble, and humane. This is a character truly Britiſh. 
At five o'clock in the morning we put to ſea again, 
and though the wind was contrary, made fhift to 
reach the town of Seſtri di Levante, where we were 
moſt graciouſly received by the publican butcher and 
his family. The houſe was in much better order than 
before; the people were much more obliging ; we 
paſſed a very tolerable night, and had a very a 
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-bill to pay in the morning. I cannot account for this 
favourable change any other way, than by aſcribing 
it to the effects of a terrible ſtorm, which had two 
days before. torn up a great number of their olive- 
trees by the roots, and done ſuch damage as terrified 
them into humility and ſubmiſſion. Next day, the 
water being delightful, we arrived by one o'clock in 
the afternoon at Genoa. Here I made another bar- 
gain with our patron Antonio to carry us to Nice. 
He had been hitherto remarkably obliging, and ſeem- 
ingly. modeſt, He ſpoke Latin fluently, and was 
tinctured with the ſciences. I began to imagine he 
was a perſon of a good family, who had met with 
misfortunes in life, and reſpected him accordingly ; 
but I found him mercenary, mean, and rapacious. 
The wind being {till contrary when we departed from 
Genoa, we could get no farther than Finale, where 
we lodged in a very diſmal habitation, which was 


recommended to us as the beſt auberge in the place. 


What rendered it the more uncomfortable, the night 
was cold, and there was not a fire-place in the houſe, 


except in the kitchen. The beds (if they deſerved 


that name) were ſo ſhockingly naſty, that we could 
not have uſed them, had not a friend of Mr. R 
ſupplied us with mattraſſes, ſheets, and coverlets; for 
our own ſheets were on board the felucca, which was 


_ anchored at a diſtance from the ſhore. Our fare was 
equally wretched : the maſter of the houſe was a ſurly 


aſſaſſm, and his cameriere, or waiter, ſtark- ſtaring 
mad. Our fituation was at the fame time ſhocking 
and ridiculous. Mr. R— quarrelled over-night with 


the maſter, who ſwore in broken French to my man, 


that he had a good mind to poniard that impertinent 
Piedmontefe. In the morning before day, Mr. R— 


coming into my chamber, gave me to underſtand that 


he had been inſulted by the landlord, who demanded 


fix and thirty livres for our ſupper and lodging. In- 


cenſed at the raſcaPFs preſumption, I affured him I 


1 would 
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would make Him take half the money, and a good 
beating into the bargain. He replied, that he would 
have ſaved me the trouble of beating him, had not 
the cameriere, who was a very ſenſible fellow, aſſured 
him the patron was out of his ſenſes, and if roughly 
| handled, might commit ſome extravagance. Thoug 
I was exceedingly ruffled, I could not help laughing 
at the mad cameriere's- palming himſelf upon R—1 
as a ſenſible fellow, and transferring the charge of 
madneſs upon his 'maſter, who ſeemed to be much 
more knave than fool. While Mr. R— went to 
_ maſs, I deſired the cameriere to bid his maſter bring 

the bill, and to tell him that if it was not reaſonable, 
I would carry him before the commandant. In the 
mean time, I armed myſelf with my ſword in one 
hand and my cane in the other. The innkeeper im- 
mediately entered, pale and ſtaring, and when I de- 
manded his bill, he told me with a profound re- 
verence, that he ſhould be ſatisfied with whatever L 
myſelf thought proper to give. Surpriſed at this 
moderation, I aſked if he ſhould be content with 
twelve livres, and he anſwered, © Contiffimo,” with 
another proſtration. Then he made an apology for 
the bad accommodation of his houſe, and complained, 
that the reproaches of the other gentleman, whom he 
was pleaſed to call my major duomo, had almoſt 
turned his brain. When he quitted the room, his 
cameriere, laying hold of his maſter's laſt words, 
pointed to his own forehead and ſaid, he had informed 
the gentleman over-night that his patron was mad. 
This day we were, by a high wind in the afternoon, . 
driven for ſhelter into Porto Mauritio, where we found 
the poſt-houſe' even worſe than that of Finale; and 
what rendered it more ſhocking was a girl quite co- 
vered with the confluent ſmall- pox, who lay in a room 
through which it was neceſſary to paſs to the other 
chambers, and who ſmelled fo ſtrong as to perfume 


the whole houſe. We were but fifteen miles from. 
VOL. Vil. * St. 
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St. Remo, where Knew the auberge was tolerable, 


and thither I reſolved to travel by land. I accordingly 
ordered five mules to travel poſt, and a very ridicu- 
lous cavalcade we formed, the women being obliged 
to uſe common ſaddles; for in this country even the 
ladies ſit aſtride. The road lay along one continued 


precipice, and was ſo difficult, that the beaſts never 
could exceed a walking pace. In ſome places we were 
obliged to alight. ' Seven hours were ſpent in travel- 
lng fifteen ſhort miles: at length we arrived at our 
lodgings in St. Remo, which we found white-waſhed, 
and in great order. We ſupped pretty comfortably ; 
Rept well; and had no reaſon to complain of impo- 
ſition in paying the bill. This was not the caſe in 


the article of the mules, for which I was obliged to 


pay fifty livres, according to the regulation of the 
poſts. The poſt-maſter, who came along with us, 


had the effrontery to tell me, that if I had hired the 


mules to carry me and my company to St. Remo, in 
the way of common travelling, they would have coſt 
me but fifteen livres; but as I demanded poſt-horſes, 
I muft ſubmit to the regulations. This is a diſtinction 
the more abſurd, as the road is of ſuch a nature as 
tenders it impoſſible to travel faſter in one way than 
in another; nor indeed is chere the leaſt difference, 
either in the carriage or convenience, between travel- 
lag poſt and journey riding. A publican might with 
the ſame reaſon charge me three livres a pound for 
Whiting, and if queſtioned about the impoſition, reply, 


that if I had aſked for fiſh I ſhould have had the very 


ſame whiting for the fifth part of the money; but 


that he made a wide difference between ſelling it as 


fiſh and ſelling it as whiting. Our felucca came 


round from Porto Mauritio in the night, and em- 


barking next morning, we arrived at Nice about four 
in the afternoon.f e | | 
Thus have I given you a circumſtantial detail of my 


Atalian expedition, during which I was expoſed to a 
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great number of hardſhips, which I thought my 
weakened conſtitution could not have born; as well 
as to violent fits of paſſion, chequered, however, with 
tranſports of a more agreeable nature; inſomuch that 
I may fay I was for two months continually agitated 
either in mind or body, and very often in both at 
the ſame time. As my diſorder at firſt aroſe from a 
ſedentary life, producing a relaxation of the fibres, 
which naturally brought on a liſtleſſneſs, indolence, 
and dejection of the ſpirits, I am convinced that this 
hard exerciſe of mind and body co- operated with the 
change of air and objects, to brace up the relaxed 
conſtitution, and promote a more vigorous circulation 
of the juices, which had long languiſhed even almoſt 
to ſtagnation. For ſome years I had been as ſubject 
to colds as a delicate woman new delivered. If 1 
ventured to go abroad when there was the leaſt moiſture 
either in the air or upon the ground, I was ſure to 
be laid up a fortnight with a cough and aſthma. But 
in this journey I ſuffered cold and rain, and ſtood 
and walked in the wet, heated myſelf with exerciſe, 
and ſweated violently, without feeling the leaſt diſor- 
der; but, on the contrary, felt myſelf growing ſtronger 
every day in the midſt of theſe exceſſes. Since my re- 
turn to Nice it has rained the beſt part of two months, 


| to the aſtoniſhment of all the people in the country ; 
yet during all that time T have enjoyed good health and 


ſpirits. On Chriſtmas-eve I went to the cathedral at 
midnight, to hear high maſs celebrated by the new 
biſhop of Nice, in pontificalibus, and ſtood near two 
- hours uncovered in a cold gallery, without having any 
cauſe in the ſequel to repent of my curioſity, In a 
word, I am now ſo well that I no longer deſpair of 


ſeeing you and the reſt of my friends in England; 


a pleaſure which is eagerly defired by, 
"4 ate, Der Sir, | 


Your affectionate humble Servant. 
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* LETTER. XXXVL. | . 50 Fo 


Dear Sir, Y | Nice, March 235 EAN 

ou aſk”  ather: 1 think the French people are 
more taxed than the Engliſh; but I apprehend 
the queſtion would be more a- propos if you aſked 
whether the French taxes are more inſupportable than 
the "Engliſh; for, in comparing burdens, we ought 
always to conſider the ſtrength of the ſhoulders that 
bear them. I know no better way of eſtimating the 
ſtrength, than by examining the face of the country, 
and obſerving the appearance of the common people, 
who conſtitute the bulk of every nation. When I, 
therefore, ſee the country of England ſmiling with 
cultivation; the grounds exhibiting all the perfection 
of agriculture, parcelled out into beautiful incloſures, 
corn- fields, hay and paſture, woodland and common; 
when I ſee her meadows well ftocked with black cat- 
tle ;- her downs covered with ſheep; when I view her 
teams of horſes and oxen, large and ſtrong, fat and 
Fleck; when I fee her farm-houſes the habitations of 
plenty y, cleanlineſs, and convenience; and her pea- 
ſants well fed, well lodged, well clothed, tall and 
ſtout, and hale and jolly ; I cannot help concluding 
that the people are well able to bear thoſe impoſitions 
| age the public neceſſities have rendered neceſſary. 
On the other hand, when I perceive ſuch ſigns of 
poverty, r ery, and dirt among the commonalty of 
France, their unfenced fields dug up in deſpair, with- 
out the intervention of meadow or fallow ground, 
without cattle to furniſh manure, without horſes to 
execute the plans of agriculture; their farm-houſes 
mean, their furniture wretched, their apparel beggarly; 
themſclves and their beaſts the images of famine ; I 


cannot _— thinking 11 groan under * 
either 
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either from their landlords, or their government ; 
probably from both. a 


The principal impoſitions of the French govern- 


ment are theſe : firſt, the taille, paid by all the com- 
mons, except thoſe that are privileged : ſecondly, the 
capitation, from which no perſons (not even the 
nobles) are excepted : thirdly, the tenths and twen- 
tieths, called Dixiemes and Vingtiemes, which eve 
body pays. This tax was originally levied as an oc- 


caſional aid in times of war, and other emergencies ; 


but by degrees is become a ſtanding revenue even in 
time of peace. All the money ariſing from theſe im- 
poſitions goes directly to the king's treaſury; and 
muſt undoubtedly amount to a very great ſum. Be- 
ſides theſe, he has the revenue of the farms, conſiſt- 
ing of the droits d'aides, or exciſe on wine, brandy, 
&c. of the cuſtom-houſe duties; of the gabelle, com- 
prehending the moſt oppreſſive obligation on in- 
dividuals to take a certain quantity of ſalt at the 
price which the farmers ſhall pleaſe to fix; of the ex- 
clufive privilege to ſell tobacco; of the droits de con- 
trolle, inſinuation, centième denier, franchiefs, aubeine, 
echange et contre-echange ariſing from the acts of 
voluntary juriſdiction, as well as certain law: ſuits. 
Theſe farms are ſaid to bring into the king's coffers 
above one hundred and twenty millions of livres 
yearly, amounting to near five millions ſterling: but 
the poor people are ſaid to pay about a third more 
than this ſum, which the farmers retain to enrich 
themſelves, and bribe the great for their protection; 
which protection of the great is the true reaſon why 
this moſt. iniquitous, oppreſſive, and abſurd method 
of levying money is not laid aſide, Over and above 


_ thoſe articles I have mentioned, the French king 


draws conſiderable ſums from his clergy, under the 
denomination of dons gratuits, or free-gifts ; as well 
as from the ſubſidies given by the pays d'etats, ſuch 
as Provence, Languedoc, and Bretagne, which are 

| TT exempted 
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exempted from the taille. The whole revenue of the 
French king amounts to between twelve and thirteen 
millions ſterling. Theſe are great reſources for the 
king: but they will always keep the people miſerable, 
and effectually prevent them from making ſuch im- 
provements as might turn their lands to the beſt ad- 
vantage. But beſides being eaſed in the article of 
taxes, there is ſomething elte required to make them 
xert themſelves for the benefit of their country. 
They muſt be free in their perſons, ſecure in their 
property, indulged with reaſonable leaſes, and effectu. 
ally protected by law from the inſolence and oppreflion 
of their ſuperiors | | age 


Fm. 7 


Great as the French king's reſources may appear, 
they are hardly ſufficient to defray the enormous ex- 


pence of his government. About two millions ſterling 
per annum of his revenue are ſaid to be ee | 
bo paying the intereſt of the public debts; and the 

reſt is found inadequate to the charge of a prodigious 
ſtanding army, a double frontier of fortified towns, 


and the extravagant appointments of ambaſſadors, 


generals, governors, intendants, commandants, and 
other officers of the crown, all of whom affect a 
pomp which is equally ridiculous and prodigal. A 
French general in the field is always attended by 
thirty or forty cooks; and thinks it is incumbent 
upon him, for the glory of France, to give a hundred 
diſhes every day at his table. When Don Philip and 


the mareſchal duke de Belleifle had their quarters at 


Nice, there were fifty ſcullions conſtantly employed 
in the great ſquare in plucking poultry. This abſurd 
luxury infects their whole army. Even the commiſfaries 
keep open table; and nothing is feen but prodigality 
and profuſion. The king of Sardinia proceeds upon 
another plan. His troops are better clothed, better 
paid, and better fed than thoſe of France. The com- 
mandant of Nice has about four hundred a-year of 


' appointments, which enable him to live decently, and 


even 
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even to entertain ſtrangers. On the other hand, the 

commandant of Antibes, which is in all reſpects more 
inconſiderable than Nice, has from the French king 
above five times the ſum to ſupport the glory of his 
monarch, which all the ſenſible part of mankind treat 
with ridicule and contempt. But the finances of 
France are fo ill managed, that many of their com- 
mandants and other officers have not been able to 


draw their appointments theſe two years. In vain 


they complain and remonſtrate. When they grow 
troublefome they are removed. How then muſt they 


ſupport the glory of France? how, but by oppreſling 


the poor people. The treaſurer makes uſe of their 
money for his own benefit. The king knows it; he 
knows his officers, thus defrauded, fleece and oppreſs 


his people: but he thinks proper to wink at theſe 


abuſes, That government may be ſaid to be weak 
and tottering which finds itſelf obliged to connive at 


ſuch proceedings. The king of France, in order to 


give ſtrength and ſtability to his adminiſtration, ought 
to have ſenſe to adopt a fage plan of ceconomy, and 


vigour of mind ſufficient to execute it in all its parts 


with the moſt rigorous exactneſs. He ought to have 
courage enough to find fault, and even to puniſh the 
delinquents, of what quality ſoever they may be: and 


the firſt act of reformation ought to be a total aboli- 


tion of all the farms, There are, undoubtedly, many 
marks of relaxation in the reins of the French govern- 


ment, and in all probability the ſubjects of France 


will be the firſt to take the advantage of it. There 


is at preſent a violent fermentation of different prin- 


ciples among them, which under the reign of a very 


weak prince, or during a long minority, may produce = 


a great change in the conſtitution. In proportion to 
the progreſs of reaſon and philoſophy, which have 
made great advances in this kingdom, ſuperſtition 
loſes ground; ancient prejudices give way; a ſpirit of 


freedom takes the aſcendant. All the learned laity of 
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France deteſt the hierarchy as a plan of deſpotiſm, 
founded on impoſture and uſurpation. The proteſt. 
ants, who are very numerous in the ſouthern parts, 
abhor it with all the rancour of religious fanaticiſm. 
Many of the commons, enriched by commerce and 
manufacture, grow impatient of thoſe odious diſ- 
tinctions, ee them from the honours and 
privileges due to their importance in the common- 
wealth; and all the parliaments, or tribunals of juſtice 
in the kingdom, ſeem bent upon aſſerting their rights 
and independence in the face of the king's preroga- 
tive, and even at the expence of his power and 
authority. Should any prince therefore be ſeduced 
by evil counſellors, or miſled by his own bigotry, to 
take ſome arbitrary ſtep, that may be extremely diſ- 
agreeable to all thoſe communities, without having 
ſpirit to exert the violence of his power for the ſup- 
port of his meaſures, he will become equally deteſted 


and deſpiſed; and the influence of the commons will 


inſenſibly encroach upon the pretenſions of the crown. 
But if in the time of a minority, the power of the go- 


vernment ſhould be divided among different competi- 


tors for the regency, the parliaments and people will 
find it ſtill more eaſy to acquire and aſcertain the li- 


| berty at which they aſpire, becauſe they will have the 


balance of power in their hands, and be able to make 
either ſcale preponderate. I could ſay a great deal 
more upon this ſubject; and I have ſome remarks to 


make gk ah to the methods which auen be taken 


in caſe of a freſh rupture with France, for making a 
vigorous impreſſion on that kingdom. But theſe I 


mult defer till another occaſion, having neither room 


nor leiſure at preſent to add any thing, but that I am, 
with great truth, 
SR Dear Sir, | | 


Your very humble Servant, 
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| „ LETTER INIVILD boi 

„Dear Mae, Nice, April 2, 1765. 

- A I have now paſſed a ſecond winter at Nice, I 
| think myſelf qualified to make ſome further re- 
marks on this climate. During the heats of laſt ſum- 
mer, I flattered myſelf with the proſpe& of the fine 
weather I ſhould enjoy in the winter; but neither I, 
nor any perſon in this country, could foreſee the 
rainy weather that prevailed from the middle of 
November till the twentieth of March. In this ſhort 
period of four months we have had fifty-ſix days of 
rain, which I take to be a greater quantity than 
generally falls during the fix worſt months of the 
year in the county of Middleſex, eſpecially as it was, 
for the moſt part, a heavy, continued rain. The 
ſouth winds generally predominate in- the wet ſeaſon 


at Nice: but this winter the rain was accompanied - 


with every wind that blows, except the ſouth; though 
the moſt frequent were thoſe that came from the eaſt 
and north quarters. Notwithſtanding theſe great 
rains, ſuch as were never known before at Nice in 
the memory of man, the intermediate days of fair 


weather were delightful, and the ground ſeemed 
perfectly dry 


rounded on three ſides by a garden, I could not per- 
ceive the leaſt damp either on the floors or the fur- 
niture; neither was I much incommoded by the 
aſthma, which uſed always to haraſs me moſt in wet 
weather. In a word, I paſſed the winter here much 
more comfortably than I expected. About the vernal 
equinox, however, I caught a violent cold, which 


was attended with a difficulty of breathing, and as 


the ſun advances towards the tropic, I find myſelf 
{till more ſubje& to rheums, As the heat increaſes, 


the 


The air itſelf was perfectly free from 
Moiſture. Though I live upon a ground-floor, ſur- 
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the humours of the body are rarefied, and, of con- 
ſequence, the pores of the ſkin are opened; while the 
eaſt wind ſweeping over the Alps and Appenines, 
covered with ſnow, continues ſurpriſingly ſharp and 
penetrating. Even the people of the country, who 
enjoy good health, are afraid of expoſing themſelves 
to the air at this ſeaſon, the imtemperature of which 
may laſt till the middle of May, when all the ſnow 
on the mountains will probably be melted : then the 


ir will become mild and — till in the progreſs 
Y 


of ſummer it grows diſagreeably hot, and the ſtrong 
evaporation from the ſea makes it ſo ſaline, as to be 
unhealthy for thoſe who have a ſcorbutical habit. 
When the fea-breeze is high, this evaporation is ſo 
great as to cover the furface of the body with a kind 
of volatile brine, as I plainly perceived laſt ſummer, 
I am more and more convinced that this climate is 
unfavourable to the ſcurvy. Were I obliged to paſs 
my life in it, I would endeavour to find a country re- 
treat among the mountains, at ſome diſtance from the 
ſea, where I might enjoy a cool air, free from this 
impregnation, unmoleſted by thoſe flies, gnats, and 
other vermin, which render the lower parts almoſt 
uninhabitable. To this place I would retire in the 
month of June, and there continue till the beginning 
of October, when I would return to my habitation in 
Nice, where the winter is remarkably mild and agree- 
able. In March and April, however, I would not 
adviſe a vaietudinarian to go forth, without taking 
precaution againſt the cold. An agreeable ſummer 
retreat may be found on the other ſide of the Var, at 
or near the town of Graſſe, which is pleaſantly ſituated 
on the aſcent of a hill in Provence, about ſeven Eng- 
liſh miles from Nice. This place is famous for its 
pomatum, gloves, waſh-balls, perfumes, and toilette- 
boxes, lined with bergamot. I am told it af- 
fords good lodging, and is well ſupplied with provi- 

We 
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We are now preparing for our journey to England, 
from the exerciſe of which I promile myſelf lick 
benefit: a journey extremely agreeable, not only on 
that account, but alſo becauſe it will reſtore me to 
the company of my friends, and remove me from a 
place where I leave nothing but the air which I can 
poſſibly regret. The only friendſhips I have contracted 
at Nice are with ſtrangers, who, like myſelf, only ſo. 
Journ here for a ſeaſon. I now find by experience 
it is great folly to buy furniture, unleſs one is reſolved 
to ſettle here for ſome years. The Niflards affured 
me, with great confidence, that I ſhould always be 
able to ſell it for a very little loſs ; whereas I find my- 
ſelf obliged to part with it for about one-third of 


what it coſt. I have ſent for a coach to Aix, and as 


ſoon as it arrives ſhall take my departure; ſo that 
the next letter you receive from me will be dated 
at ſome place on the road. I purpoſe to take Antibes, 
Toulon, Marſeilles, Aix, Avignon, and Orange, in 


my way: places which I have not yet ſeen; and 


where, perhaps, I ſhall find ſomething for your 
amuſement, which will always be a conſideration of 
ſome weight with, 9 Re | 
Dear Sir, 

Yours. 


F'Y 4 In" PY EY A MEM nk 4 Fg 


LETTER XXXVIII. 
To Dr. 8 — at Nice. 


Dear Sir, | Turin, March 18, 1765. 
Jon juſt returned from an excurſion to Turin, 
which is about thirty leagues from hence, the 
greater part of the way lying over frightful moun- 
tains covered with ſnow. The difficulty of the road, 
however, reaches no farther than Coni, from * 
ere 
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there is an open highway through a fine plain country, 
as far as the capital of Piedmont, and the traveller is 
accommodated with chaiſe and horſes to proceed either 
poſt or by cambiatura, as in other parts of Italy. 
There are only two ways of performing the journey 
over the mountains from Nice; one is to ride a mule- 
back, and the other to be carried in a chair. The 
former I choſe, and ſet out with my ſervant on the 
ſeventh day of February at two in the afternoon. I 
was hardly clear of Nice, when it an to rain 


ſo hard that in leſs than an hour the mud was half a 


foot deep in many parts of the road. This was the 
only inconvenience we ſuffered, the way being in 
other reſpects practicable enough; for there is but 


one {mall hill to croſs on this fide of the village 
of L' Eſcarene, where we arrived about ſix in the 


evening. The ground in this neighbourhood is 
tolerably cultivated, and the mountains are planted 
to the tops with olive trees. The accommodation 
here is ſo very bad, that I had no inclination to be 
a-bed longer than was abſolutely neceſſary for refreſh- 
ment; and therefore I proceeded on my journey at 
two in the morning, conducted by a guide, whom I 
hired for this purpoſe at the rate of three livres a 
day. Having aſcended one ſide, and deſcended the 
other, of the mountain called Braus, which took up 


four hours, though the road is not bad, we at ſix 


reached the village of 8 which is agreeably 


ſituated in a. ſmall valley, ſurrounded by prodigious 


high and barren mountains. This little plain is pretty 
fertile, and being watered by a pleaſant ſtream, forms 
a delightful contraſt with the hideous rocks that ſur- 
round it. Having repoſed myſelf and my mules two 


hours at this place, we continued our journey over 


the ſecond mountain, called Brovis, which 1s rather 
more conſiderable than the firſt, and in four hours 
arrived at La Giandola, a tolerable inn ſituated be- 


twixt the high road and a ſmall river, about a gun- 


ſhot 
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ſhot from the town of Brieglie, which we leave on 
the right. As we jogged along in the grey of the 
morning, I was a little ſtartled at two figures which 
I ſaw before, and began to put my piſtols in order. 
It muſt be obſerved that theſe mountains are infeſted 
with contrabandiers, a ſet of ſmuggling peaſants, very 
bold and deſperate, who make a traffic of felling to- 
bacco, falt, and other merchandiſe, which have not 
paid duty, and ſometimes lay travellers under contri- 
bution. I did not doubt but there was a gang of 
theſe freebooters at hand; but as no more than two 
perſons appeared, I reſolved to let them know we 
were prepared for defence, and fired one of m. 
piſtols, in hope that the report of it, echoed from the 
ſurrounding rocks, would produce a proper effect: 
but, the mountains and roads being entirely covered 
with ſnow to a conſiderable depth, there was little or 
no reverberation, and the ſound was not louder than 
that of a pop-gun, although the piece contained a 
good charge of powder. Nevertheleſs, it did not fail 
to engage the attention of the ſtrangers, one of whom 
immediately wheeled to the left about, and being by 
this time very near me, gave me an opportunity of 
contemplating his whole perſon. He was very tall, 
meagre, and yellow, with a long hooked noſe, and 
ſmall twinkling eyes. His head was caſed in a wool- 
len night-cap, over which he wore a flapped hat ; he 
had a ſilk handkerchief about his neck, and 
his mouth was furniſhed with a ſhort wooden pipe, 
from which he diſcharged wreathing clouds of tobacco- 
ſmoke. He was wrapped in a kind of capot of 


green bays, lined with wolf-ſkin, had a pair of 


monſtrous boots, quilted on the inſide with cotton, 
was almoſt covered with dirt, and rode a mule ſo low 
that his long legs hung dangling within fix inches of 
the ground. This groteſque figure was ſo much 
more ludicrous than terrible, that I could not help 
laughing; when taking his pipe out of his mouth, he 
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very ROME accoſted me by name. You may eaſily 


gueſs I was exceedingly ſurpriſed at ſuch an addreſs 
on the top of the mountain Brovis : but he forthwith 
ut an end to it, by diſcovering himſelf to be the 
rquis M. whom I had the honour to be acquainted 
with at Nice. After having rallied him upon his 
uipage, he gave me to underſtand he had f. ſet out 
rom Nice the morning of the ſame day that I de- 
d ; that he was going to Turin, and that he had 

nt one of his ſervants before him to Coni with his 

e. Kno him to be an agreeable com- 
. E was i 6p this encounter, and we reſolved 
to travel the reſt of the way together. We dined at 
La Giandola, and in the afternoon rode along the 


_ little river Roida, which runs in a bottom between 


frightful precipices, and in ſeveral places forms natural 
caſcades, the noiſe of which had well-nigh deprived 
us of. the i ſenſe of hearing; 5. after a winding courſe 
among theſe mountains, it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Mediterranean at Vintimiglia, in the territory of 
Genoa. As the ſnow did not lie on theſe mountains, 


when we cracked our whips, there was ſuch a reper- 
cuſſion of the ſound as is altogether inconceivable. 


We paſſed by the village of Saorgio, ſituated on an 


eminence, where there is a fmall fortreſs which com- 


mands the whole paſs, and in five hours arrived at 
our inn, on this ſide the Col de Tende, where we 
took up our quarters, but had very little reaſon to 
boaſt of our entertainment. Our greateſt difnculty, 
however, conſiſted in pulling off the marquis's boots, 


which were of the kind — * Seafarot, by this time 
ſo loaded with dirt on the outſide, and fo ſwelled 


with the rain within, that he could neither drag them 
after him as he walked, nor diſencumber his legs of 


them, without ſuch 9 as ſeemed almoſt ſufficient 


to. tear him limb from limb. In a word, we were 
obliged to tie a rope about his heel, and all the peo- 
ple in the houſe ng £ to pull, the poor marquis 


Was 
6 
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was drawn from one end of the apartment to he 


other before the boot would give way : at laſt his 
were happily diſengaged, and the machines caref 

dried and ſtuffed for next day's journey... 
Me tock our departure from hence at three in 16. 
morning, and at four began to mount the Col de 


Tende, which is by far the higheſt mountain in the 
whole journey: it was now quite covered with ſnow, 


which at the top of it was near twenty feet thick. 
Half. way up, there are quarters for a detachment: of 


Joldiers,: poſted. here to prevent ſmuggling, and an 


inn called La Ca, which in the language of the 
country ſignifies the houſe. At this place we hired 
ſix men to aſſiſt us in aſcending the mountain, each 
of them provided with a kind of hough to break the 
ice and make a ſort of ſteps for the mules. When 
we were near the top, however, we were obliged to 
_ alight, and climb the mountain, ſupported: each by 
two of thoſe men called Coulants, who walk upon 
the ſnow with great firmneſs and ſecurity. We were 
followed by the mules, and though they are very ſure- 
footed animals, and were froſt-ſhod. for the occaſion, 
they ſtumbled and fell very often; the ice being ſo 
hard that the ſharp-headed nails in "their ſhoes could 
not penetrate. . Having reached the top of this moun- 
tain, from whence there is no proſpect but of other 


rocks and mountains, we prepared for deſcending on 


the other fide by the Leze, which is an occaſional 
Mledge made of two pieces of wood, carried up by the 
Coulants for this purpoſe. I did not much reliſh this 
| kind of carriage, eſpecially as the mountain was very 
ſteep, and covered with ſuch a thick fog that we 
could hardly ſee two or three yards before us. 
. Nevertheleſs, our guides were ſo confident, and my 
companion, who had . paſſed the ſame way on 
other occaſions, was ſo ſecure, that I ventured to 
ds myſelf on this machine, one of the Conlants 
* behind me, and the other ſitting before, 5 
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the conductor, with his feet paddling among the 
Mow, in order to moderate the velocity of its deſcent. 
Thus accommodated, we deſcended the mountain 
with ſuch rapidity, that in an hour we reached Limon, 
which is the native place of almoſt all the muleteers 


who tranſport merchandiſe from Nice to Coni and 


Turin. Here we waited full two hours for the mules, 
which travelled with the ſervants by the commofi 


road. To each of the Coulants we paid forty ſols, 


which are nearly equal to two ſhillings ſterling. 
Leaving Limon, we were in two hours quite diſen- 
gaged from the gorges of the mountains, which are 
partly covered with wood and paſturage, though al- 
together inacceſſible, except in ſummer; but from 
the foot of the Col de Tende, the road lies through a 
plain all the way to Turin. We took ſix hours to 
travel from the inn where we had lodged over the 


mountain to Limon, and five hours from thence to 
Coni. Here we found our baggage, which we had 


ſent off by the carriers one day before we departed 
from Nice; and here we diſmiſſed our guides, to- 

ether with the mules. In winter, you have a mule 
Pr this whole journey at the rate of twenty livres; 
and the guides are paid at the rate of two livres a-day, 
"reckoning fix days, three for the journey to Cont, 
and three for their return to Niee. We ſet out fo 
early in the morning in order to avoid the inconvent- 
encies and dangers that attend the paſſage of this 
mountzin. The firſt of theſe ariſes from your meet- 


ing with long ſtrings of loaded mules in a ſlippery 


road, the breadth of which does not exceed a foot 
and an half. As it is altogether impoſſible for two 
mules to paſs each other in ſuch a narrow path, the 


muleteers have made doublings or elbows in different 


parts, and when the troops of mules meet, the leaſt 

numerous 1s obliged to turn off into one of theſe 

doublings, and there halt until the others are paſt. 

Travellers, in order to avoid this diſagreeable delay, 
; w 
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which is the more vexatious, conſidering the exceſſive 
cold, begin the aſcent of the mountain early in the 
morning before the mules quit their inns. But the 
great danger of travelling here when the ſun is up, 
proceeds from what they call the Valanches. Theſe 
are balls of ſnow detached from the mountains which 
overtop the road, either by the heat of the ſun, or 
the humidity of the weather. A piece of ſnow thus 
looſened from the rock, though perhaps not above 
three or four feet in diameter, increaſes ſometimes in 
its deſcent to ſuch a degree, as to become two hundred 
paces in length, and rolls down with ſuch rapidity, 
that the traveller is cruſhed to death before he can 
make three ſteps on the road. "Theſe dreadful heaps 
drag every thing along with them in their deſcent. 
They tear up huge trees by the roots, and if they 
chance to fall upon a houſe, demoliſh it to the founda- 
tion. Accidents of this nature ſeldom happen in 
the winter while the weather is dry; and yet ſcarce a 
year paſſes in which ſome mules and their drivers do 
not periſh by the valanches. At Cont we found the 
counteſs C—— from Nice, who had made the ſame 
journey in a chair, carried by porters. This is no 
other than a common elbow- chair of wood, with a 
ſtraw bottom, covered above with waxed cloth, to 
protect the traveller from the rain or ſnow, and pro- 
vided with a foot-board upon which the feet reſt. It 
is carried like a ſedan chair; and for this purpoſe ſix 
or eight porters are employed at the rate of three or 
four livres a head per day, according to the ſeaſon, 
allowing three days for their return. Of theſe fix 
men, two are between the poles carrying like com- 
mon chairmen, and each of theſe is ſupported by the 
other two, one at each hand: but as thoſe in the 
middle ſuſtain the greateſt burden, they are relieved 
by the others in a regular rotation. In deſcending 


the mountain, they carry the poles on their ſhoulders, 
VOL. VIII, X and 
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and in that caſe, four men are employed, one at each 
end. | 5 g \ 
At Coni, you may have a chaiſe to go with the 
ſame horſes to Turin, for which you pay fifteen livres, 
and are a day and a half on the way. You may poſt 
it, however, in one day, and then the price is ſeven 
livres ten ſols per poſt, and ten ſols to the poſtillion. 
The method we took was that of cambiatura. This 
is a chaiſe with horſes ſhifted at the ſame ſtages that 
are uſed in poſting : but as it is ſuppoſed to move 
flower, we pay but five livres per poſt, and ten ſols 
to the poſtillion. In order to quicken its pace, we 
gave ten ſols extraordinary to each poſtillion, and for 
this gratification, he drove us even faſter than the 
poſt. The chaiſes are like thoſe of Italy, and will take 
on near two hundred weight of baggage. PR, 
Coni is ſituated between two ſmall ſtreams, and 
though neither very large nor populous, is conſider- 
able for the ſtrengh of its fortifications. It is honoured 
with the title of the Maiden-Fortreſs, becauſe though 
ſeveral times beſieged, it was never taken. The prince 
of Conti inveſted it in the war of 1744; but he was 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, after having given battle to 
the king of Sardinia, The place was gallantly de- 
fended by the baron Leutrum, a German proteſtaut, 
the beſt general in the Sardinian ſervice : but what 
contributed raoſt to the miſcarriage of the enemy, 
was a long tract of heavy rains, which deſtroyed all 
their works, and rendered their advances impracti- 
cable. | | 2 5 

I need not tell you that Piedmont is one of the 
moſt fertile and agreeable countries in Europe, and 
this the moſt agreeable part of Piedmont, though it 
now appeared to diſadvantage from the rigorous ſea- 
ſon of the year: I ſhall only obſerve that we paſſed 
through Sabellian, which is a conſiderable town, and 
arrived in the evening at Turin. We entered this 
| + ine 
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fine city by the gate of Nice, and paſſing through the 
elegant Piazza di San Carlo, took up our quarters at 
the Bona Fama, which ſtands at one corner of the 
great ſquare, called La Piazza Caſtel. | 

Were I even diſpoſed to give a deſcription of 
Turin, I ſhould be obliged to poſtpone it till another 
opportunity, having no room at preſent to ſay any 
thing more, but that I am always 7 
RY TO | Yours. 


1 > „ a 
DIP” | 1 


LETTER XXXIX. 


Dear Sir, Aix en Provence, May 10, 1765. 
1 AM thus far on my way to England. I had re- 

ſolved to leave Nice, without having the leaſt diſ- 
pute with any one native of the place; but I found it 
impoſſible to keep this reſolution. My landlord, Mr. 
C „a man of faſhion, with whoſe family we had 
always lived in friendſhip, was fo reaſonable as to ex- 
pect I ſhould give him up the houſe and garden, 
though they were to be paid for till Michaelmas, and 
peremptorily declared I ſhould not be permitted to 
ſub-let them to any other perſon. He had of his own 


accord aſſured me more than once that he would take 


wy furniture off my hands, and truſting to his afſur- 
ance, I had loſt the opportunity of diſpoſing of it to 
advantage : but, when the time of my departure drew 
near, he refuſed to take it, at the ſame time inſiſting 
upon having the key of the houſe and garden, 
as well as on being paid the whole rent directly, 
though it would not be due till the middle of Septem- 
ber. I was ſo exaſperated at this treatment from a 
man whom 1 had cultivated with particular reſpect, 
that I determined to conteſt it at law: but the affair 
was accommodated. by the mediation of a father Ts | 
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the Minims, a friend to both, and a merchant of 


Nice, who charged himſelf with the care of the houſe 


and furniture. A ſtranger muſt conduct himſelf with 


the utmoſt circumſpection to be able to live among 


theſe people without being the dupe of impoſition. 


I had ſent to Aix for a coach and four horſes, 


which I hired at the rate of eighteen French livres a 
day, being equal to fifteen ſhillings and nine-pence 
ſterling. The river Var was ſo ſwelled by the melt- 
ing of the ſnow on the mountains, as to be impaſſable 
by any wheel-carriage ; and therefore the coach re- 
mained at Antibes, to which we went by water, the 
diſtance being about nine or ten miles. This 1s the 
Antipolis of the ancients, ſaid to have been built like 
Nice, by a colony from Marſeilles. In all probability, 
however, it was later than the foundation of Nice, 


and took its name from its being ſituated directly op- 


poſite to that city. Pliny fays it was famous for its 
tunny-fiſhery; and to this circumſtance Martial alludes 
in the following lines: 


te Antipolitani, fateor, ſum filia thynni. 
« Ffem ſi Scombri non tibi miſſa forem.“ v 


At preſent, it is the frontier of France towards Italy, 
pretty ſtrongly fortified, and garriſoned by a battalion 
of ſoldiers. The town is ſmall and mconfiderable; 
but the baſin of the harbour is ſurrounded to ſeaward 
by a curious bulwark founded' upon piles driven in 
the water, conſiſting of a wall, ramparts, caſemates, 
and quay. Veſſels lie very ſafe in this harbour; but 
there 1s not water at the entrance of it to admit of 
ſhips of any burden. The ſhallows runs ſo far off 
from the coaſt, that a ſhip of force cannot lie near 
enough to batter the town; but it was bombarded in 
the late war. Its chief ſtrength by land conſiſts in a 
ſmall quadrangular fort, detached from the body of 
the place, which, in a particular manner, commands 
the entrance of the harbour. The wall of the town 
„ | bu il. 
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built in the ſea has embraſures and faliant angles, on 
which a great number of cannon may be mounted. 
I think the adjacent country is much more pleaſant 

than that on the fide of Nice; and there is certainly 
no eſſential difference in the climate. The ground 
here is not ſo encumbered; it is laid out in agreeable 
incloſures, with mtervals of open fields, and the 
mountains riſe with an eaſy aſcent at a much greater 
diſtance from the ſea, than on the other fide of the 
bay. Beſides, here are charming rides along the 
beach, which is ſmooth and firm. When we paſſed ' 
in the laſt week of April, the corn was then in ear 
the cherries were almoſt ripe; and the figs had begun 
to blacken. I had embarked my heavy baggage on 
board a London ſhip, which happened to be at Nice, 
ready to fail : as for our ſmall trunks or portmanteaus, 
which we carried along with us, they were examined 
at Antibes; but the ceremony was performed very 
ſuperficially, in conſequence of tipping the ſearcher 
with half a crown, which is a wonderful conciliator 
at all the bureaus in this country. 

We lay at Cannes, a neat village, charmingly ſitu- 
ated on the beach of the Mediterranean, exactly op- 
polite to the iſles Marguerites, where ſtate-prifoners 
are confined. As there are ſome good houſes in this 
place, I would rather live here for the ſake of the 
mild climate, than either at Antibes or Nice. Here 
you are not cooped up within walls, nor crowded 
with ſoldiers and people; but are already in the 
country, enjoy a fine air, and are well ſupplied with 
all ſorts of fiſh, 

The mountain of Eſterelles, which, in one of my 
former letters, I deſcribed as a moſt romantic and 
noble plantation of ever-greens, trees, ſhrubs, and 
aromatic plants, is at preſent quite deſolate. Laſt 
ſummer, ſome execrable villains ſet fire to the pines, 
when the wind was high. It continued burning for 
months, and the conflagration extended above ten 


2 J : leagues, 
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leagues, conſuming an incredible quantity of timber. 
The ground is now naked on each fide of the road, 
or occupied by the black trunks of the trees, which 
have been ſcorched without falling. They ſtand as ſo 
many monuments of the judgment of heaven, filling 
the mind with horror and compaſſion. I could hardly 
refrain from ſhedding tears at this diſmal ſpeQacle, 
when I recalled the idea of what it was about eighteen 
months ago. h | ; 

As we ſtaid all night at Frejus, I had an oppor- 
tunity of viewing the amphitheatre at leiſure. As near 
as I can judge by the eye, it is of the ſame dimenſions 
with that of Niſmes; but ſhockingly dilapidated. The 
ſtone ſeats riſing from the arena are ſtill extant, and 
the cells under them, where the wild beaſts were 
kept. There are likewiſe the remains of two galleries 
one over another; and two vomitoria or great gate- 
ways, at oppoſite ſides of the arena, which is now a 
fine green, with a road through the middle of it: but 
all the external architecture and the ornaments are 
demoliſhed. The moſt entire part of the wall now 
conſtitutes part of a monaſtery, the monks of which, 
J am told, have helped to deſtroy the amphitheatre, 
by removing the ſtones for their own purpoſes of 


building. In the neighbourhood of this amphitheatre, 


which ſtands without the walls, are the veſtiges of an 
old edifice, ſaid to have been the palace where the 
mperator or preſident refided ; for it was a Roman 
colony, much favoured by Julius Cæſar, who gave 
it the name of Forum Juli, and Civitas Forojulienſis. 
In all probability, it was he who built the amphi- 
theatre, and brought hither the water ten leagues 
om the river of Ciagne, by means of an aqueduct, 
e arcades of which are {till ſtanding on the other 
fide of the town. A great number of ſtatues were 
found in this place, together with ancient inſcriptions, 
which have been publiſhed by different authors. I 
need not tell you that Julius Agricola, the father-in- 
1 . law 
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law of Tacitus, the hiſtorian, was a native of Frejus, 
which is now a very poor inconſiderable place. From 
hence the country opens to the left, forming an ex- 
tenſive plain between the ſea and the mountains, 
which are a continuation of the Alps, that ſtretches 
through Provence and Dauphine. This plain, watered 
with pleaſant ſtreams, and varied with vineyards, 
corn-fields, and meadow-ground, afforded a moſt 
agreeable proſpect to our eyes, which were accuſtomed 
to the ſight of ſcorching ſands, rugged rocks, and 
abrupt mountains, in the neighbourhood of Nice. 
Although this has much the appearance of a corn- 
country, I am told it does not produce enough for 
the conſumption of its inhabitants, who are obliged to 
have annual ſupplies from abroad, imported at Mar- 
ſeilles. A Frenchman, at an average, eats three times 
the quantity of bread that ſatisfies a native of England, 
and, indeed, it is undoubtedly the ſtaff of his life. I 
am therefore ſurpriſed, that the Provencaux do not 
convert part of their vineyards into corn-fields : for 
they may boaſt of their wine as they pleaſe ; but that 
which is drank by the common people, not only here, 
but alſo in all the wine countries of France, is neither 
ſo ſtrong, nouriſhing, nor (in my opinion) ſo pleaſant 


to the taſte as the ſmall beer of England. It muſt be 


owned that all the peaſants who have wine for their 
ordinary drink, are of a diminutive fize, in compari- 
ſon of thoſe who uſe milk, beer, or even water; and 
it is a conſtant obſervation, that when there is a ſcar- 
city of wine, the common people are always more 
healthy than in thoſe ſeaſons when it abounds. The 
longer I live, the more I am convinced, that wine, 
and all fermented liquors, are pernicious to the hu- 
man conſtitution ; and that for the preſervation of 
health and exhilaration of the ſpirits, there is no be- 
verage comparable to ſimple water. Between Luc 
and Toulon, the country is delightfully parcelled out 
into incloſures. Here is plenty of rich paſturage for 
2 4 7 
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black cattle, and a greater number of pure ſtreams 
and rivulets than I have obſerved in any other parts 
of France. | | | 

Toulon is a conſiderable place, even exclufive of 
the baſin, docks, and arſenal, which, indeed, are 
ſuch as juſtify the remark made by a ſtranger when 
he viewed them. The king of France (ſaid he) is 
greater at Toulon than at Verſailles.” The quay, 
the jetties, the docks, and magazines, are contrived 
and executed with preciſion, order, folidity, and 
magnificence. I counted fourteen ſhips of the line 
lying unrigged in the baſin, beſides the Tonant of 
eighty. guns, which was in dock repairing, and a new 
frigate 'on the ſtocks. I was credibly informed that 
in the laſt war, the king of France was ſo ill-ſerved 
with cannon for his navy, that in every action there 
was ſcarce a ſhip which had not ſeveral pieces burſt. 
'Theſe accidents did great damage, and diſcouraged 
the French mariners to ſuch a degree, that they be- 
came more afraid of their own guns than of thoſe of 
the Engliſh. There are now at. Toulon above two 
thouſand pieces of iron cannon unfit for ſervice. This 
is an undeniable proof of the weakneſs and neglect of 
the French adminiſtration : but a more ſurpriſing 
proof of their imbecility, is the ſtate of the fortifica- 
tions that defend the entrance of this very harbour. 
I have ſome reaſon to think that they truſted for its 
ſecurity entirely to our opinion that it muſt be inac- 
ceſſible. Capt. E-—;, of one of qur frigates, lately 
entered the harbour with a contrary wind, which by 
obliging him to tack, afforded an opportunity of 
ſounding the whole breadth and length of the paſſage. 
He came in without a pilot, and made a pretence of 
buying cordage, or ſome other ſtores; but the French 
officers were much chagrined at the boldneſs of his 
enterprize. They alleged, that he came for no 
other reaſon but to ſound the channel; and that he 
had an engineer aboard, who made drawings the 
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land and the forts, their bearings and diſtances. In 
all probability, theſe ſuſpicions were communicated to 
the miniſtry ; for an order immediately arrived, that 
no ſtranger ſhould be admitted into the docks and 

arſenal. 
Part of the road from hence to Marſeilles lies 
through a vaſt mountain, which reſembles that of 
Eſterelles; ; but is not ſo well covered with wood, 
though it has the advantage of an aerable ſtream 
running through the bottom. | 

I was much pleaſed with Marſeilles, which is in- 
deed a noble city, large, populous, and flouriſhing. The 
ſtreets, for the moſt part, are open, airy, and ſpacious; 
the houſes well built, and even magnificent. The 
harbour is an oval baſin, ſurrounded on every fide 
either by the buildings or the land, ſo that the ſhip- 
ping lies perfectly ſecure ; and here is generally an 
incredible number of veſſels. On the city ſide, there 
is a ſemi- circular quay of free- ſtone, which extends 
thirteen hundred paces ; and the ſpace between this 
and the houſes that front it, is continually filled with 
a ſurpriſing crowd of people: The gallies, to the 
number of eight or nine, are moored with their ſterns 
to one part of the wharf, and the ſlaves are permitted 
to work for their own benefit at their reſpective oc- 
cupations, in little ſhops or booths, which they rent 
for a trifle. There you ſee tradeſmen of all kinds 
ſitting at work, chained by one foot, ſhoe-makers, 
taylors, fitverſmiths; watch and clock-makers; bar- . 
bers, ſtocking-weavers, jewellers, pattern-drawers, 
| ſcriveners, bookſellers, cutlers, and all manner of 
ſhopkeepers. They pay about two ſols a day to the 
king for this indulgence; live well and look jolly ; 
and can afford to ſell their goods and labour much 
cheaper than other dealers and tradeſmen. At night, 
however, they are obliged to lie aboard. Notwith- 
ſtanding the great face of buſineſs at Marſeilles, their 
made! is greatly on the decline; and their merchants 
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are failing every day. This decay of commerce is in 
a great meaſure owing to the Engliſh, who, at the 
peace, poured in ſuch a quantity of European mer- 
chandiſe into Martinique and Guadaloupe, that when 
the merchants of Marſeilles ſent over their cargoes, 
they found the markets overſtocked, and were obliged 
to fell for a conſiderable loſs. Rafidas, the French 
coloniſts had ſuch a ſtock of ſugars, coffee, and other 
commodities lying by them during the war, that upon 
the firſt notice of peace, they ſhipped them off in 
great quantities for Marſeilles. I am told that the 
produce of the iſlands is at preſent cheaper here than 
where it grows; and on the other hand, the merchan- 
dife of this country ſells for leſs money at ane 
than in Provence. 

A ſingle perſon, who travels in this country, may 
live at a reaſonable rate in theſe towns, by eating at 
the public ordinaries: but I would adviſe all families 
that come hither to make any ſtay, to take furniſhed 
lodgings as ſoon as they can; for the expence of liv- 
ing at an hotel is enormous. I was obliged to pay at 
Marſeilles four livres a head for every meal, and half 
that price for my ſervant, and was charged ſix livres 
a day beſides for the apartment; ſo that our daily 
expence, including breakfaſt and a valet de place, 
amounted to two louis d'ors. The ſame impoſition 
prevails all over the South of France, though it is the 
cheapeſt and moſt plentiful part of the kingdom. 
Without all doubt, it muſt be owing to the folly and 
extravagance of Engliſh travellers, who have allowed 
themſelves to be fleeced without wincing, until this 
extortion is become authoriſed by cuſtom. It is very 
diſagreeable riding in the avenues of Marſeilles, be- 
cauſe you are coniined in a duſty high road, crowded 
with carriages and beaſts of burden, between two 
white walls, the reflection from which, while the ſun 
ſhines, is intolerable. But in this neighbourhood 
there is a vaſt number of pleaſant country-houles, 

called 
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called Baſtides, ſaid to amount to twelve thouſand, 
ſome of which may be rented ready furniſhed at 
a very reaſonable price. Marſeilles is a gay city, 
and the inhabitants indulge themſelves in a variety 
of amuſements. They have aſſemblies, a concert 
ſpiritual, and a comedy. Here is alſo a ſpacious 
cours, or walk ſhaded with trees, to which in the 

evening there is a great reſort of well-dreſſed 
people. 

Marſeilles being a free port, there is a bureau 
about half a league from the city on the road to Aix, 
where all carriages undergo examination; and if any 
thing contraband is found, the vehicle, baggage, and 
even the horſes, are confiſcated. We eſcaped this 
diſagreeable ceremony by the ſagacity of our driver. 
Of his own accord, he declared at the bureau, that 
we had bought a pound of coffee and ſome ſugar at 
Marſeilles, and were ready to pay the duty, which 
amounted to about ten ſols. They took the money, 
2 him a receipt, and let the carriage paſs, without 
further queſtion. 5 Tar 

I propoſed to ſtay one night only at Aix: but Mr. 
A „who is here, had found ſuch benefit from 
drinking the waters, that I was perſuaded to make 
trial of them for eight or ten days. I have accord- 
ingly taken private lodgings, and drank them every 
morning at the fountain head, not without finding 
conſiderable benefit. In my next, I ſhall ſay ſome- 
thing further of theſe waters, though I am afraid 
they will not prove a ſource of much entertainment. 
It will be ſufficient for me to find them contribute in 
any degree to the health of, | 

| | Dear Sir, 


Yours aſſuredly. 
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Dear Doctor, | Boulogne, May 23, 1765. 5 
TFT FOUND three Engliſh families at Aix, with whom 
| TI could have paſſed my time very agreeably ; but 
the ſociety is now diſſolved. Mr. S—re and his lady 
left the place in a few days after we arrived. Mr. 
Ar and lady Betty are gone to Geneva; and Mr. 
Gr with his family remains at Aix. This gentle- 
man, who laboured under a moſt dreadful nervous 
aſthma, has obtained ſuch relief from this climate, 
that he intends to ſtay another year in the place: and 
Mr. A—r found ſurpriſing benefit from drinking the 
waters for a ſcorbutical complaint, As I was incom- 
 moded by both theſe diſorders, I could not but, in 
| Juſtice to myſelf, try the united efforts of the air and 
the waters: eſpecially as this conſideration was re- 
inforced by the kind and preſſing exhortations of Mr. 
A—r and lady Betty, which I could not in gratitude . 
reſiſt. Fe Altt ent „ 
Aix, the capital of Provence, is a large city, watered 
by the ſmall river Are. It was a Roman colony, ſaid 
to be founded by Caius Sextus Calvinus, above a 
century before the birth of Chriſt. From the ſource 
of mineral water here found, added to the conſul's 
name, it was called Aquæ Sextiæ. It was here that 
Marius, the conqueror of the Teutones, fixed his 
head- quarters, and embelliſhed the place with temples, 
aqueducts, and thermæ, of which, however, nothing 
| now remains. The city, as it now ſtands, is well 
| built, though the ſtreets in general are narrow, and 
kept in a very dirty condition. But it has a noble 
cours planted with double rows of tall trees, and 
adorned with three or four fine fountains, the middle- 
moſt of which diſcharges hot water ſupplied from the 
ſource of the baths. On each fide there is a row of 
| | elegant 
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elegant houſes, inhabited chiefly by the nobleſſe, of 
which there is here a conſiderable number. The par- 
liament, which is held at Aix, bring hither a great 
reſort of people; and as many of the inhabitants are 
perſons of faſhion, they are well bred, gay, and ſo- 
ciable. The duc de Villars, who is governor of the 
province, reſides on the ſpot, and keeps an open 
aſſembly, where ſtrangers are admitted without re- 
ſerve, and made very welcome, it they will engage 
in play, which is the ſole occupation of the whole 
company. Some of our Engliſh people complain, 
that when they were preſented to him they met with 
a very cold reception. The French, as well as other 
foreigners, have no idea of a man of family and faſhion, 
without the title of duke, count, marquis, or lord, 
and where an Engliſh gentleman is introduced by the 
ſimple expreſſion of monſieur tel, they think he is ſome 
plebeian, unworthy of any particular attention. 

Aix is fituated in a bottom, almoſt ſurrounded by 
hills, which however do not ſcreen it from the Bize, 
or north wind, that blows extremely ſharp in the 
winter and ſpring, rendering the air almoſt inſup- 
portably cold, and very dangerous to thoſe who have 
ſome kinds of pulmonary complaints, ſuch as tuber- 
cules, abſceſſes, or ſpitting of blood. Lord H. 5 
who paſſed part of laſt winter in this place, afflited 
with ſome of theſe ſymptoms, grew worle every day 
while he continued at Aix: but he no ſooner re- 
moved to Marſeilles, than all his complaints abated ; 
ſuch a difference there is in the air of theſe two places, 
though the diſtance between them does not exceed 
ten ox twelve miles. But the air of Marſeilles, though 
much more mild than that of Aix in the winter, is 
not near ſo warm as the climate of Nice, where we 
find in plenty ſuch flowers, fruit, and vegetables, 
even in the ſevereſt ſeaſon, as will not grow and ripen 
either at Marſeilles. or Toulon. | 


If 
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If the air of Aix is diſagreeably cold in the winter, 
it is rendered quite inſufferable in the ſummer from 
exceſſive heat, occaſioned by the reflection from the 
rocks and mountains, which at the ſame time obſtruct 
the circulation of the air: for it muſt be obſerved, 
that the ſame mountains which ſerve as funnels and 
canals, to collect and diſcharge the keen blaſts of 
winter, will provide ſcreens to intercept entirely the 
faint breezes of ſummer. Aix, though pretty well 


provided with butcher's meat, is very ill ſupplied with 


pot-herbs; and they have no poultry but what comes 
at a valt diſtance from the Lionnois. They ſay their 
want of roots, cabbage, cauliflower, &c, is owing to 


a ſcarcity of water; but the truth is they are very 


bad gardeners. Their oil is good and cheap; their 
wine is indifferent: but their chief care ſeems em- 
ployed on the culture of filk, the ſtaple of Provence, 


which is every where ſhaded with plantations of mul- 


berry- trees, for the nouriſhment of the worms. Not- 
withſtanding the boaſted cheapneſs of every article of 
houſekeeping in the South of France, I am per- 


| fuaded a family may live for leſs money at York, 


Durham, Hereford, and in many other cities of Eng- 
land, than at Aix in Provence; keep a more plenti- 
ful table ; and be much more comfortably ſituated in 
all reſpects. I found lodging and proviſion at Aix 


fifty per cent. dearer than at Montpellier, which 3 1s 


counted the deareſt place in Languedoc. 

The baths of Aix, ſo famous in antiquity, were 
quite demoliſhed by the irruptions of the Barbarians. 
The very ſource of the water was loſt till the begin- 
ning of the preſent century, (I think the year 1704,) 
when it was diſcovered by accident, in digging for 
the foundation of a houſe at the foot of a hill, juſt 
without the city wall. Near the ſame place was 
found a ſmall ſtone altar, With the figure of a Priapus, 
and ſome letters in capitals, which the antiquarians 

have 
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have differently interpreted. From this figure it was 
ſuppoſed that the waters were efficacious in caſes of 
barrenneſs. It was a long time, however, before any 
perſon would venture to uſe them internally, as it did 
not appear that they had ever been drank by the an- 
cients. On their re-appearance they were chiefly uſed 
for baths to horſes, and other beaſts which had the 
mange and other cutaneous eruptions. At length 
poor people began to bathe in them for the ſame diſ- 
orders, and received ſuch benefit from them, as at- 

tracted the attention of more curious inquirers. A 
very ſuperficial and imperfe& analyſis was made and 
publiſhed, with a few remarkable hiſtories of the cures 
they had performed, by three different phyſicians of 
thoſe days; and thoſe little treatiſes, I ſuppoſe, en- 
couraged valetudinarians to drink them without cere- 
mony. They were found ſerviceable in the gout, 
the gravel, ſcurvy, dropſy, palſy, indigeſtion, aſthma, 
and conſumption ; and their fame ſoon extended itſelf 
all over Languedoc, Gaſcony, Dauphine, and Pro- 
vence. The magiſtrates, with a view to render them 
more uſeful and commodious, have raiſed a plain 
building, in which there are a couple of private baths, 
_ with a bed-chamber adjoining to each, where indivi- 
duals may uſe them both internally and externally, 
for a moderate expence. Theſe baths are paved with 
marble, and ſupplied with water each by a large braſs 
cock, which you can turn at pleaſure. At one end 
of this edifice there is an octagon, open at top, having 
a baſin, with a ſtone pillar in the middle, which diſ- 
charges water from the ſame ſource, all round, by 
eight ſmall braſs cocks ; and hither people of all ranks 
come of a morning, with their glaſſes, to drink the 
water, or waſh their ſores, or ſubject their contracted 
limbs to the ſtream. This laſt operation, called the 
douche, however, is more effectually undergone in the 
private bath, where the ſtream is much more power- 
| tul. The natural warmth of this water, as nearly as 
| I can 
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I can judge from recolleQion, i is about the fine de- 


gree of temperature with that in the Queen's Bath, 
at Bath in Somerſetſhire. It is perfectly tranſparent, 
Iparkling in the glaſs, light and agreeable to the taſte, 
and may be drank without any preparation, to the 
quantity of three or four pints at a time. There are 
many people at Aix who fwallow fourteen. half-pint- 
glaſſes every. morning during the ſeaſon, which is in 
the month of May, though it may be taken with 
equal benefit all the year round. It has no ſenſible 
operation but by urine, an effect which pure water 
would produce, if drank in the ſame quantity, 

If we may believe thoſe who have publiſhed their 


experiments, this water produces neither agitation, 


cloud, or change of colour, when mixed with acids, 
alcalies, tincture of galls, ſyrup of violets, or ſolution 
of filver. The reſidue, after boiling, evaporation, 
and filtration, affords a very ſmall proportion of 


purging ſalt, and calcareous earth, which laſt ferments 


with ſtroag acids. As I had neither hydrometer nor 


thermometer to aſcertain the weight and warmth of 


this water; nor time to procure the proper utenſils 
to make the preparations, and repeat the experiments 
neceflary to exhibit a complete analyſis; I did not 
pretend to enter upon this proceſs; but contented 
myſelf with drinking, bathing, and uſing the douche, 


which perfectly anſwered my expectation, having, in 
eight days, almoſt cured an ugly ſcorbutic tetter, 


which had for ſome time deprived me of the uſe of 
my right hand. I obſerved that the water, when 
uſed externally, left always a kind of oily appearance 
on the ſkin; that when we boiled it at home, in an 
earthen pot, the ſteams ſmelled like thoſe of ſulphur, 
and even affected my lungs in the ſame manner: but 
the bath itſelf ſmelled ſtrong of a lime-kiln. The 
water, after ſtanding all night in a bottle, yielded a 
remarkably vinous taſte and odour, ſomething analo- 
ous to that of dulcified ſpirit of nitre. Whether the 
active 
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active particles conſiſt of a volatile vitriol, or a v 
fine petroleum; or a mixture of both, I ſhall not pre- 
tend to determine: but the beſt way I know of diſ- 
covering whether it is really impregnated with a vi- 
triolic principle, too ſubtile and fugitive for the uſual 
operations of chemiſtry, is to place bottles, filled with 
wine, in the bath or adjacent room, which wine, if 
there is really a volatile acid, in any conſiderable 
quantity, will be pricked in eight and forty hours. 
HFlaving ordered our coach to be refitted, and pro- 
vided with freſh horſes, as well as with another poſtil- 
lion, in conſequence of which improvements I paid 
at the rate of a louis d'or per diem to Lyons and back 
again, we departed from Aix, and the ſecond day of 
our. journey paſling the Durance in a boat, lay at 
Avignon. This river, the Druentia of the ancients, 
is a conſiderable ſtream, extremely rapid, which de- 
ſcends from the mountains, and diſcharges itſelf in 
the Rhone. After violent rains it extends its channel, 
ſo as to be impaſſable, and often overflows the country 
to a great extent. In the middle of a plain, betwixt 
Orgon and this river, we met the coach in which we 
had travelled eighteen months before, from Lyons to 
Montpellier, conducted by our old driver Joſeph, 
who no ſooner recognized my ſervant at a diſtance, 
by his muſquetoon, than he came running towards 
our carriage, and ſeizing 'my hand, even ſhed tears 
of joy. Joſeph had been travelling through Spain, 
and was fo imbrowned by the ſun, that he might have 
paſſed for an Iroquois. I was much pleaſed with the 
marks of gratitude which the poor fellow expreſſed 
towards his benefactors. He had ſome private con- 
verſation with our voiturier, whoſe name was Claude, 
to whom he gave ſuch a favourable character of us, 
as in all probability induced him to be wonderfully 
obliging during the whole journey. 9 
Lou know Avignon is a large city belonging to the 
pope. It was ti: Avenio Cavarum of the ancients, 
vol., VIII. AA and 


and changed maſters ſeveral times, belonging ſuc. 
ceſſively to the Romans, Burgundians, Franks, the 
kingdom of Arles, the counts of Provence, and the 
ſovereigns of Naples. It was fold in the fourteenth 
century by queen Jane I. of Naples, to pope Cle. 
ment VI., for the ſum of eighty thouſand florins, and 
ſince that period has continued under the dominion of 
the ſee of Rome. Not but that when the duc de Crequi, 
the French ambaſſador, was inſulted at Rome in the 
year 1662, the parliament of Provence paſſed an 
arret, declaring the city of Avignon, and the county 
Venaiſſin, part of the ancient domain of Provence 
and therefore reunited it to the crown of France, 
which accordingly took poſleſſion ; though it was 
afterwards reſtored to the Roman ſee at the peace 
of Piſa. The pope, however, holds it by a precarious 
title, at the mercy of the French king, who may one 
day be induced to reſume it, upon 9 N of the 
original purchaſe- money. As a ſucceſſion of popes 
reſided here for the ſpace of ſeventy years, the city 
could not fail to be adorned with a great number of 
magnificent churches and convents, which are richly 
embelliſhed with painting, ſculpture, ſhrines, reliques, 
and tombs. Among the laſt is that of the celebrated 
Laura, - whom Petrarch has immortalized by his 
poetry, and for whom Francis I. of France took the 
trouble to write an epitaph. Avignon 1s governed by 
a vice-legate from rhe pope, and the police of the 
city is regulated by the conſuls. It is a large place, 
ſituated in a fruitful plain, ſurrounded by high walls 

built of hewn ſtone, which on the weſt ſide are waſhed 
by the Rhone. Here was a noble bridge over the 
river, but it is now in ruins. On the other fide a 
branch of the Sorgue runs through part of the city. 
This is the river anciently called Sulga, formed by 
the famous fountain of Vaucluſe in this neighbour- 
hood, where the poet Petrarch reſided. It is a charm- 
ing tranſparent ſtream, abounding with excellent 
| trout 
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trout and craw-fiſh, We paſſed over it on a ſtone 
bridge, in our way to Orange, the Arauſio Cavarum 
of the Romans, ſtill diſtinguiſhed by ſome noble mo- 
numents of antiquity. Theſe conſiſt of a circus, an 
aqueduct, a temple, and a triumphal arch, which 


laſt was erected in honour of Caius Marius, and Luc- 


tatius Catullus, after the great victory they obtained 
in this country over the Cimbri and Teutones. It is 


a very magnificent edifice, adorned on all ſides with 
trophies and battles in baſſo relievo. The ornaments 


of the architecture and the ſculpture are wonderfully 
elegant for the time in which it was ereQed ; and the 


whole is ſurpriſingly well preſerved, conſidering its 


great antiquity. It ſeems to me to be as entire and perfect 
as the arch of Septimius Severus at Rome. Next day 
we paſſed two very impetuous ſtreams, the Drome 
and the Iſere. The firſt, which very much reſembles 
the Var, we forded : but the Iſere we croſſed in a 
boat, which as well as that upon the Durance is ma- 
naged by the traille, a moveable or running pulley, 


on a rope ſtretched between two wooden machines 
erected on the oppoſite ſides of the river. The con- 
trivance is ſimple and effectual, and the paſſage equally 


ſafe and expeditious: The boatman has nothing to 
do, but by means of a long maſſy rudder, to keep 


the head obliquely to the ſtream, the force of which 


puſhes the boat along, the block to which it is fixed 
fliding upon the rope from one ſide to the other. All 
theſe rivers take their riſe from the mountains, which 


are continued through Provence and Dauphine, and 


fall into the Rhone: and all of them, when ſwelled 
by ſudden rains, overflow the flat country. Although 
Dauphine affords little or no oil, it produces excellent 
wines, particularly thoſe of Hermitage and Cote-rott. 
The firſt of theſe is ſold on the ſpot for three livres 


the bottle, and the other for two. The country 


likewiſe yields a conſiderable quantity of corn, and a 


good deal of graſs, It is well watered with ſtreams, 
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and agreeably ſhaded with wood. The weather wag 
pleaſant, and we had a continued ſong of nightingales 
om Aix to Fontainbleau. _ od | 
I cannot pretend to ſpecify the antiquities of Vienne, 
anciently called Vienna Allobrogum. It was a Ro. 
man colony and a conſiderable city, which the an- 
cients ſpared no pains and expence to embelliſh. It 
is {till a large town ſtanding among ſeveral hills on 
the banks of the Rhone, though all its former ſplen- 
dor is eclipſed, its commerce decayed, and moſt of 
its antiquities are buried in ruins. The church of 
Notre Dame de la Vie was undoubtedly a temple, 
On the left of the road, as you enter it, by the gate 
of Avignon, there is a handſome obeliſk, or rather 
pyramid, about thirty feet high, raiſed upon a vault 
ſupported by four pillars of the Tuſcan order. It is 
certainly a Roman work, and Montfaucon ſuppoſes 
it to be a tomb, as he perceived: an oblong ſtone jet- 
ting out from the middle of the vault, in which the 
aſhes of the defunct were probably contained. The 
ſtory of Pontius Pilate, who is ſaid to have ended his 
days in this place, is a fable. On the ſeventh day of 
our journey from Aix we arrived at Lyons, where I 
ſhall take my leave of you for the preſent, being with 
great truth, B 
| Yours, etc, 
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LETTER XII. 


Dear Sir, Boulogne, June 13, 1765. 
1 AM at laſt in a ſituation to indulge my view with a 
ſight of Britain, -after an abſence of two years ; 
and indeed you cannot imagine what pleaſure I feel 
while I ſurvey the white cliffs of Dover at this dil- 
tance, Not that I am at all affected by the ne/cia qua 
Fe dulcedine 
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dulcedine natalis ſoli, of Horace. That ſeems to be a 
kind of fanaticiſm founded on the prejudices of educa- 
tion, which induces a Laplander to place the terreſ- 
trial paradiſe among the ſnows of Norway, and a 
Swiſs to prefer the barren mountains of Solleure to 
the fruitful plains of Lombardy. I am attached to 
my country becauſe it is the land of liberty, cleanli. 
neſs, and convenience: but I love it ſtill more ten- 


derly, as the ſcene of all my intereſting connexions ; 
as the habitation of my friends, for whoſe converſa- 


tion, correſpondence, and eſteem, I wiſh alone to live. 

Our journey hither from Lyons produced neither 
accident nor adventure worth notice ; but abundance 
of little vexations, which may be termed the Plagues 
of Poſting. At Lyons, where we ſtaid only a few 
days, I found a return-coach, which I hired to Paris 


for ſix louis d'ors. It was a fine roomy carriage, 


elegantly furniſhed, and made for travelling, ſo ſtrong 
and ſolid in all its parts, that there was no danger of 
its being ſhaken to pieces by the roughneſs of the 
road: but its weight and ſolidity occaſioned ſo much 
friction between the wheels and the axle-tree, that we 
ran the riſk of being ſet.on fire three or four times a 
day. Upon a juſt compariſon of all circumſtances, 
poſting is much more eaſy, convenient, and reaſonable 
in England, than in France. The Engliſh carriages, 
| horſes, harneſs, and roads are much better; and the 
poſtillions more obliging and alert. The reaſon is 
plain and obvious. If I am ill-ufed at the poſt-houſe 
in England, I can be accommodated elſewhere. The 


publicans on the road are ſenſible of this, and there- 


fore they vie with each other in giving ſatisfaction to 
travellers, But in France, where the poſt is mono- 
polized, the poſt-maſters and poſtillions, knowing 
that the traveller depends entirely upon them, are 
the more negligent and remiſs in their duty, as well 
as the more encouraged to infolence and impoſition. 
Indeed the ſtranger ſeems to be left entirely at the 
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mercy of thoſe fellows, except in large towns, where 
he may have recourſe to the magiſtrate or command. 
ing officer. The poſt ſtands very often by itſelf in a 
lone country ſituation, or in a paltry village, where 
the poſt-maſter is the principal inhabitant; and in 
ſuch a caſe, if you ſhould be ill- treated, by being ſup- 
plied with bad horſes; if you ſhould be delayed on 
frivolous pretences, in order to extort money; if the 
poſtillions ſhould drive at a waggon pace, with a view 
to provoke your impatience ; or ſhould you in any 
ſhape be inſulted by them or their maſters ; I know. 
not any redreſs you can have, except by a formal 
complaint to the comptroller of the poſts, who is ge- 
nerally one of the miniſters of ſtate, and pays little or 
no regard to any ſuch repreſentations. I know an 
Engliſh gentleman, the brother of an earl, who wrote. 
a letter of complaint to the duc de Villars, governor 
of Provence, againſt the poſt-maſter of Antibes, who 
had inſulted and impoſed upon him. The duke an- 
ſwered his letter, promiſing to take order that the 
grievance ſhould be redreſſed; and never thought of 
it after. Another great inconvenience which attends 
poſting in France, is that if you are retarded by any 
accident, you cannot in many parts of the kingdom 
find a lodging, without perhaps travelling two or three 
poſts farther than you would chooſe to go, to the 
prejudice of your health, and even the hazard of your 
life; whereas, on any part of the poſt- road in England 
you will meet with tolerable accommodation at every 
ſtage. Through the whole South of France, except 
in large cities, the inns are cold, damp, dark, diſmal, 
and dirty; the landlords equally diſobliging and ra- 
pacious; the ſervants awkward, fluttiſh, and ſlothful; 
and the poſtillions lazy, lounging, greedy, and im- 
pertinent. If you chide them for lingering, they will 
continue to delay you the longer: if you chaſtiſe 
them with ſword, cane, cudgel, or horſe-whip, they 
will either diſappear entirely, and leave you without 
7 3 reſource; 
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reſource; or they will find means to take vengeance 
by overturning your carriage. The beſt method 1 
know of travelling with any degree of comfort, is to 
allow yourſelf to become the dupe of impoſition, and 
ſtimulate their endeavours by extraordinary gratifica- 
tions. I laid down a reſolution (and kept it) to give 
no more than four and twenty ſols per poſt between 
the two poſtillions; but I am now perſuaded that for 
three-pence a poſt more I ſhould have been much 
better ſerved, and ſhould have performed the journey 
with much greater pleaſure. We met with no ad- 
ventures upon the road worth reciting. The firſt day 
we were retarded above two hours by the dutcheſs 
D—lle, and her ſon the duc de R—it—t, who, by 
virtue of an order from the miniſter, had anticipated 
all the horſes at the poſt. They accoſted my ſervant, 
and aſked if his maſter was a lord ? He thought pro- 
per to anſwer in the affirmative ; upon which the 
duke declared that he muſt certainly be of French 
extraction, inaſmuch as he obſerved the lilies of 
France in his arms on the coach. This young noble- 
man ſpoke a little Engliſh. He aſked whence we had 
come; and underſtanding we had been in Italy, de- 
| fired to know whether the man liked France or Italy 
beſt? Upon his giving France the preference, he 
clapped him on the ſhoulder, and faid he was a lad 
of good taſte. The ducheſs aſked if her ſon ſpoke. 
Engliſh well, and ſeemed mightily pleaſed when my 
man aſſured her he did. They were much more free 
and condeſcending with my ſervant than with myſelt ; 
for, though we ſaluted them in paſſing, and were even 
ſuppoſed to be perſons of quality, they did not open 
their lips, while we ſtood cloſe by them at the inn 
door, till their horſes were changed. They were 
going to Geneva; and their equipage conſiſted of 
three coaches and ſix, with five domeſtics a horſe- 
back. The ducheſs was a tall, thin, raw-boned wo- 
man, with her head cloſe ſhaved. This delay obliged 
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us to lie two poſts ſhort of Macon, at a ſolitary 
auberge called Maiſon Blanche, which had nothing 
white about it but the name. The Lionnois is one 


of the moſt agreeable and beſt cultivated countries I 


ever beheld, diverſified with hill, dale, wood, and 
water, laid out in extenſive corn-fields and rich mea- 
dows, well ſtocked with black cattle; and adorned 
with a ſurpriſing number of towns, villages, villas, 


and convents, generally ſituated on the brows of 


gently ſwelling hills, ſo that they appear to the greateſt 
advantage. What contributes in a great meaſure to 
the beauty of this, and the Maconnois, is the charm- 
ing paſtoral Soame, which from the city of Chalons 
winds its ſilent courſe fo ſmooth and gentle, that one 
can ſcarce diſcern which way its current flows. It is 
this placid appearance that tempts ſo many people ta 
bathe in it at Lyons, where a good number of indivi- 
duals are drowned every ſummer : whereas there is 
no inſtance of any perſons thus periſhing in the 
Rhone, the rapidity of it deterring every body from 
bathing in its ſtream. Next night we paſſed at Beaune, 
where we found nothing good but the wine, for 
which we paid forty ſols the bottle. At Chalons our 
axle-tree took fire; an accident which detained us fo 
long, that it was ten before we arrived at Auxerre 
where we lay. In all probability we myſt have lodged 
in the coach, had not we been content to take four 
horſes, and pay for ſix, two poſts ſucceſſively. The 
alternative was, either to proceed with four on thoſe 
terms, or ſtay till the other horſes ſhould come in 
and be refreſhed. In ſuch an emergency I would 
adviſe the traveller to put up with the four, and he 


will find the poſtillions ſo much upon their mettle, 


that thoſe ſtages will be performed ſooner than the 

others in which you have the full complement. 
There was an Engliſh gentleman laid up at Auxerre 
with a broken arm, to whom I ſent my compliments, 
with offers of ſervice; but his ſervant told my _ 
| | that 
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that he did not chooſe to ſee any company, and had 
no occaſion for my ſervice. This ſort of reſerve ſeems 
_ peculiar to the Engliſh diſpoſition, When two natives 
of any other country chance to meet abroad, they run 
into each other's embrace like old friends, even though 
they have never heard of one another till that mo- 
ment ; whereas two Engliſhmen in the ſame ſituation 
maintain a mutual reſerve and diffidence, and keep 
without the ſphere of each other's attraction, like two 
bodies endowed with a repulſive power. We only 
ſtopped to change horſes at Dijon, the capital of Bur- 
gundy, which is a venerable old city; but we paſſed 
part of a day at Sens, and viſited a manufacture of that 
Muff we call Mancheſter velvet, which is here made 
and dyed to great perfection, under the direction of 
Engliſh workmen, who have been ſeduced from their 
own country, At Fontainbleau we went to ſee the 
palace, or, as it is called, the caſtle, which though 
an irregular pile of building, affords a great deal of 
lodging, and contains ſome very noble apartments, 
particularly the hall of audience, with the king's and 
queen's chambers, upon which the ornaments of 
carving and gilding are layiſhed with profuſion rather 
than propriety, Here are ſome rich parterres of 
flower-garden, and a noble orangerie, which however 
we did not greatly admire, after having lived among 
| the natural orange groyes of Italy. Hitherto we had 
enjoyed fine ſummer weather, and I found myſelf ſo 
well, that I imagined my health was entirely reſtored: 
but betwixt Fontainbleau and Paris we were over- 
taken by a black ſtorm of rain, fleet, and hail, which 
ſeemed to reinſtate winter in all its rigour; for the 
cold weather continues to this day. There was no 
reſiſting this attack. I caught cold immediately; and 
this was reinforced at Paris, where I ſtaid but three 
days. The ſame man, (Paſcal Seller, rue Guene- 
gaud, fauxbourg St. Germain,) who owned the coach 
that brought us from Lyons, ſupplied me with a wr 
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turned berline to Boulogne, for fix louis d'ors, and 
we came hither by eaſy journies. The firſt night we 
lodged at Breteuil, where we found an elegant inn, 
and very good accommodation. But the next we 
were forced to take up our quarters at the houſe 
where we had formerly paſſed a very diſagreeable night 
at Abbeville. I am now 1n tolerable lodging, where 
I ſhall remain a few weeks, merely for the ſake of a 
little repoſe ; then I ſhall gladly tempt that invidious 
ſtraight which {till divides you from 


Tours, etc. 


REGISTER OF THE WEATHER. 


KEPT AT NICE, 


From November 1763 to March 1765. 
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THERMOMETERS uſed in keeping the 
following REGISTER, 


One of mercury, conſtructed after the manner of 
Reaumur, having on the ſcale 10 degrees from ice to 
temperate, 20 degrees ſilk-worm heat, boiling- water 
80 degrees. The exceſſive heat at Paris 170%, at 35 

degrees. | 

One of ſpirit of wine, conſtructed by Chateauneuf, 
graduated in the ſame manner. The ſpirit in this 


| Thermometer riſes at Senegal to 38, in France very 


rarely to 30, and in Peru, under the line, very ſel- 
dom above 25. RY 

, They were placed in the ſhade, in a room without 
à fire, in a ſoutherly expoſition ; and the obſervations 
made betweer. ten and eleven in the forenoon. 


B KQn— 
TX town of Nice is ſituated in the bay of Antibes, 


latitude forty- three degrees, forty minutes north; 
eaſt longitude from London ſeven degrees, twenty- 


five minutes, equidiſtant from Marſeilles, Genoa, and 


Turin, that is, about ninety Engliſh miles. The north 
wind blows over the maritime Alps, at the feet of 
which the town is ſituated ; the ſouth from Cape 
Bona, on the coaſt of Barbary, ſweeping the iſlands 
of Sardinia and Corſica in its paſſage : the eaſt from 
the Riviera of Genoa; and the weſt from Provence. 

The town of Nice is wedged between a ſteep rock 
to the eaſtward, and the river Paglion, which waſhes 
the wall upon the weſt, and falls into the Mediterra- 
nean, within thirty yards of the corner baſtion. 

This river is but a ſcanty ſtream, fed chiefly by the 
melting of the ſnow upon the mountains. It is ſome- 
times ſwelled to a great depth by ſudden torrents : 
but in the ſummer it is afually dry. | 

The town of Nice is built of ſtone, and the ſtreets 
are narrow. It is ſaid to contain twelve thouſand in- 
habitants, in which caſe they muſt be much crowded, 
for the place is but ſmall. There is a bridge of three 
arches over the Paglion, which is the entrance from 
the ſide of Provence. Nice is ſurrounded on this ſide 
by a wall and rampart of no ſtrength : on the other 
fide it is commanded by a high rock, on which ap- 
pear the ruins of an old caſtle, which was once 
deemed impregnable. It was taken and diſmantled 
by Mareſchal Catinat, in the reign of Victor Amadeus, 
father to the preſent king of Sardinia, To the eaſt- 
ward of this rock is the harbour of Nice, in which 
there is not depth of water ſufficient for ſhips of any 

burthen, 
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burthen. The hills begin to riſe about a ſhort mile 
from the north gate of the town. The Var falls into 
the ſea about four miles to the weſtward ; and is ford- 
able at the village of St. Laurent, which ſtands on the 
French ſide near the mouth of the river. The ſpace 
between the Var and Nice is a ſucceſſion of agreeable 
eminences, adorned with a great number of white 


- houſes, or caſſines, ſurrounded by plantations of olives, 


vines, oranges, lemons, and citrons. The air of Nice 
is pure and penetrating, yet mild, generally dry, and 
elaſtic ; and the ſky is remarkably clear and ſerene. 

The well-water is moſtly hard, but not unwhole- 
ſome ; and there are ſome ſprings both in the town 
and neighbourhood, which are ſurpriſingly cool, 

limpid, and agreeable. | 
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REGISTER OF THE WEATHER. 


November 1763. | 
Fron the 23d to the end fair weather, wind 
northerly Mornings froſty—Evenings ſharp— 
Sun at noon, warm, ſky ſerene. 


December. 

Firſt week, ſqualls and rain, wind ſoutherly. 

Fifth, blew freſh, wind ſouth-weſt. 

From the 5th to the end of the month, fair weather, 
wind ſhifting from north to eaſt—Sun at noon 
warm Mornings and evenings froſty and ſharp, diſ- 
tant mountains covered with ſnow—Green-peas, and 
all ſorts of fallad, pinks, roſes, July flowers, ranun- 
culas, anemonies, all the winter, blowing. 


January 1764. 

\ Firſt week, rain and ſqualls, wind ſoutherly. 
Second week, weather cloudy, wind ſoutherly. 
Remaining part of the month, fair weather, clear 

ſky, wind north-eaſt—Mornings and evenings ſharp, 

ſnow on the diſtant hills, almond trees in bloſſom. 


February. 
From the iſt to the 25th, fine weather, clear ſky, 
mild and warm in the day, wind eaſterly, ſharp and 
piercing in the evening. Snow on the diſtant hills, 
Almonds, peaches, and apricots in bloflom, 
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